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PREFACE. 



The present paper has been written more with the 
hope of stimulating thought and inciting research in a 
new and as yet almost untrodden field of ornithological 
inquiry, than with the expectation of reaching definite 
results. The subject is as yet too new and difficult to 
be reduced to even the semblance of an exact science, 
and accordingly all the views here set forth are more or 
less provisional and tentative. I have constantly pro- 
ceeded upon the assumption that a ^(oor theory is better 
than no theory, provided it be not considered as final, 
since it affords an o{)ening wedge for the further study of 
a subject. Accordingly many of the views here set forth 
are hardly to be considered as more than guesses, and it 
is expected that future study will serve to show their 
fallacy. If they lead to this further study, however, 
and to more exact and comprehensive work l)y others, I 
shall be glad to see them overturned and their places 
filled by more worthy hypotheses. 

In the preparation of the work I have received much 
valuable assistance, which I here take pleasure in ac- 
knowledging. Much of the examination of specimens 
was done at the United States National Museum, the 
authorities of which kindly placed their collection of 
birds at my disposal. To Mr. Robert Ridgway I am in- 
debted for innumerable personal favors during my stay 
in Washington. His Manual of North American Birds 
has formed the systematic basis for this paper. Dr. L. 
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PREFACE. 



Stejneger assisted me very materially by his criticism and 
suggestions, he having devoted more attention to lliis 
subject than any other American ornitliologist . Dr. 
Elliott Coues furnished me with several useful terms 
(some of them new), as well as many suggestions which 
have been of value. Mr, F. C. Test of Washington, Mr. 
Witmer Stone of the Philadelphia Academy of Sciences, 
and Dr. J. A. Allen and Mr. Frank M. Chai)nuin of the 
American Museum . of Natural History, have aided my 
work, both by placing their collections at ray disposal 
and by furnishing me with valuable facts and sugges- 
tions. Dr. Allen's important contributions to the sub- 
ject here discussed have been of far more service than 
the mere quotations indicate. To Mrs. Katharine Brau.- 
degee and Mr. Frank H. Vaslit I desire to return thankB 
for their kind and painstaking revision of the proof, 
also to Mr. Walter £. Bryant, who read the proof for 
seientific terminology. 

Bbrkslby, Cal., December 21, 1892. C. A. K. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE COLORS OF KOHTH AMER- 
ICAN LAND BIRDS. 



I. Intboductiov. 

A few words of explanat ion may be said with re<;ard to 
the greatly disproportionate lenp;th of the introductory 
portion of tliis work. To the uninitiated tlie most perfect 
harmony is commonly thought to prevail concerning 
the great problems of evolutionary pliiloso])]iy, hut ouce 
within the circle of current scientific thought and the 
reverse is found to be true. Instead of harmony, discord 
is discovered. There is liardly one of the important 
doctrines concerning which a consensus of scientific 
opinion has been attained. To be sure, all maintain that 
Darwinism or natural selection is a factor in evolution, 
but while some bold it to be the only factor, and all-suffi- 
cient in the creation of species, others believe it to be a 
very minor agency, and relegate it to the post of inspec- 
tor-general of the army of life. With regard to sexual se- 
lection the same diversity of opinion prevails, one school 
advocating sexual selection as the sole agent in produc- 
ing the brilliant colors and varied plumes of male birds, 
etc., the other extreme asserting that sexual selection as 
a factor in evolution is a myth. Still greater is the di- 
versity of opinion and more intense the feeling in regard 
to that momentous question which is at present agitating 
the troubled sea of scientific thought — ^the transmission 
of acquired character. 

In view of all this disagreement, it is quite impossible 
to undertake any general scientific investigations in the 
field of evolution without a tolerably thorough survey of 
the whole ground. With this end in view, and merely 
as a preparation for the more particular investigations 
of the work, tliese preliminary pages liave been written. 
The tenability of the theories here advanced need not 
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inatciially affect the work of tlio second i)art, although 
the tlieories concerning the special investigations in the 
evoliUiou of color in birds are hirgely founded upon the 
principh's laid down in Part I. Altliough this lirst part 
is necessarily (»f a general character, notliinj^ has Ix-cn 
inserted which has not some hearing upon the investiga- 
tions whicdi follow. An atteiuj)t has heen made to dis- 
cuss the general jninciples of evolution according to a 
logical system, the subject of the inheritance of acquired 
characters being treated tirst, as it is the most funda- 
mental question in dispute. 

The doctriue of evolution is by no means modern in 
its conception, having been dimly foreshadowed from 
the days of Aristotle; but it was first suggested in a 
plausible scientific form by Jean Lannirt k, who, in 1809, 
published his Philosophie Zoologique. He attempted 
to account for the changes in organic forms almost ex- 
clusively by the principles of the use and disuse of parts 
of which doctrine he was the originator. His views were 
hardly noticed at the time they were announced , but a 
little later Geoffroy St. Hilaire was more successful in 
calling the attention of the scientific world to his own 
closely related theory of the action of the environment 
in producing the changes in organic beings; although 
his views were not generally accepted by the naturalists 
of the day . The nature and extent of his theory is ex- 
plained in the following words of Haeckel.* ** He con- 
ceives the organism as passive, in regard to the vital 
conditions of the outer world, while Lamarck, on the 
contrary, regards it as active. Geoffroy thinks, for ex- 
ample, that birds originated from lizard-like reptiles, 
simply by a diminution of the carbonic acid in the at- 
mosphere, in consequence of which the breathing pro- 

*Hi>toi7 of Creatiim, I., p. 1 17. 
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cess became more animated and cnoriretic t}nong}i the 
increased proportion of oxygen in the utniospherc. Thus 
there arose a higher temperature of the blood, an in- 
creased activity of the nerves and muscles, and the scales 
of the reptiles became the feathers of birds," etc. 

The principle of use and disuse, and the transmission 
of acquired characters, are very closely related and stand 
or fall together. Darwin, in his Origin of' Species, and 
throughout all his subsequent writings, accepted them 
both as supplementary to his own doctrine of natural selec- 
tion, in accounting for the origin of species. It was, of 
course, generally admitted that an individual could, dur- 
ing the course of its life, acquire characters peculiar to 
itself, or could modify its parts by use or disuse. More- 
over, it was commonly held that such modifications could 
be transmitted by the individual to its offspring. To 
this view Darwin was committed, and in order to ex- 
plain it in a rational way he formulated the provisional 
hypothesis of pangenesis, which he describes in the fol- 
lowing langiuige: "Tliis important distinction between 
transmission and development will be best kept in mind 
by the aid of the hypothesis of pangenesi^j. According 
to tliis bvpothesis, every unit or cell of the bodv tlirows 
off geinmules or undeveloped atoms, wbieli are trans- 
mitted to the offspring of both sexes, and are niultij)lied 
by self division. They nniy remain undevelo}jed dur- 
ing the early years of life or during successive genera- 
tions; and their development into units or cells, like 
those from which they were derived, depends on their 
aflinity for, and union with other units or cells pre- 
viously developed in the due order of growth."* 

Mr. Romanes has presented Darwin's hypothesis of 
pangenesisf in so able and comprehensive a manner 

*DMoetit of Han, p. 228. 

tWeiitmaan's Theory of Heredity by Oeorite J. Bomanee. Contempo' 
raiy Beview. Hay 1890. pp. 688-690. 
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that in order to convoy a proj)er under.stunding of the 
subject 1 cannot do better than quote liis words ill full. 
It is stated in the following seven assumptions: 

" 1 . That all tlie component cells of a multicellular or- 
ganism throw off inconceivably minute germs or "gem- 
mules," which are then dispersed throughout the whole 
system. 

2. That these gemmules, when so dispersed and sup- 
plied with proper nutriment, multiply by self division, 
and, under suitable conditions, are capable of develop- 
ing into physiological cells like those from which they 
were originally and severally derived. 

3. That while still in this gemmular condition, these 
cell seeds have one for another a mutual affinity, which 
leads to their being collected from all parts of the system 
by the reproductive' glands of the organism; and that, 
when 80 collected, they go to constitute the essential 
material of the sexual elements — ova and spermatozoa 
being thus nothing more than aggregated packets of 
gemmules, which have emanated from all the cells of all 
the tissues of the organism. 

4. That the development of a new organism, out of 
the fusion of two such packets of gemmules, i8*dne to a 
summation of all the developments of some of the gem- 
mules which those two packets contain. 

5. That a large proportional iiuinberof the gemmules 
in each packet, however, fail to develop, and are then 
transmitted in a dornuuit state to future generations, in 
any of which they may be developed subsequently — thus 
giving rise to the plienomena of reversion or atavism. 

6. That in all cases tlie development of gemmules 
into the form of tlieir parent cells depends on their suit- 
able union with other }»artially developed gemmules, 
which precede them in the regular course of their 
growth. 
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7. That genniiulcs are tlirown ofT by all pliysiolog- 
ioal cells, not only durin;; the adult stale of the organ- 
ism, l>ut during all stages of development. Or, in other 
words, that the production of these cell-seeds depends 
upon the adult condition of parent cells; not upon that 
of the multicellular organism." 

This theory has subsequently been varied in its details 
by Brooks, Galtou, Herdman, and others. According 
to Brooks the ovary is passive and does not aid in the 
transmission of acquired characters, but the sperm cells 
contain gemmules which are thrown off from such paifts 
as are undergoing change. Galton believed to a con- 
siderable degree in the continuity of the germ plasm, 
although also holding that acquired characters are in- 
heritable. For example, he says, " From the well- 
known circumstance that an individual may transmit to 
his descendents ancestral qualities which he does not 
himself possess, we are assured that they could not have 
been altogether destroyed in him, but must have main- 
tained their existence in a latent form. Therefore each 
individual may properly be considered as consisting of 
two parts, one of which is latent and only known to us by 
its effects on his posterity, while the other is patent, and 
constitutes the person manifest to our senses."* These 
latent characters he considered to be transmitted from 
generation to generation by means of a portion of the 
gemmules of the fertilized ovum which remained unde- 
veloped. Although at iirst adopting an hypothesis of 
pangenesis lie afterwards abandoned tiiis for a theory of 
the continuity of the germ-plasm not unlike that of 
Weisniann. 

Lloyd Morgan criticises the |)angenetic hypothesis in 
the following well chosen words: " The existence of 

* On Blood Belatiouship, Proc. Roy. Soc, 1872, p. .394. 
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gemmales, then, is uuproven, and their supposed mode 
of origin not in altogether satisfactory accordance with 

organic analogies. Furthermore, the whole machinery 
of the scheme of heredity is complicated and hyper- 
hypothetical. It is dilikuh to read Darwin's account of 
reversion, tlie inheritance of functionally acijuired char- 
acters and the non-inheritance of niut ihit ion , or to fol- 
low his skillful nninii)uiatit)n of tlie invisihk' arniv of 
geniniules, without heing teni{)ted to exchiim — What 
cannot be explaine<l, if this he ex]>lanation? and to ask 
whether an hont>st confession of ignorance, of which wo 
are all so terrihly afraid, be not, after all, a more satis- 
factory position."* 

Haeckel's pla.^tidule theory and .Spencer's theory of 
physiological units do not differ very essentially from 
Darwin's hypothesis of pangenesis, although Spencer's 
idea is a much less crude one. He finds that the units 
of which an organism is composed have the property of 
arranging themselves in a definite form or sequence, 
and then proceeds to enquire into the nature of these 
units. He first shows that they cannot be chemit al, for 
the chemical composition of the various organic bodies 
which arrange themselves in such diverse shapes is 
essentially alike in all cases. Neither can morphologi- 
cal units be accepted as final. The simple cell is the 
morphological unit, but certain tissues arise directly 
out of the formative substance without the intervention 
of a cellular stage. Moreover, certain non-cellular or- 
ganisms, such as Rhizopods, are capable of transmitting 
peculiar specific characters. From these exceptions it 
is evident that this formative power does not reside in 
cells; and consequently both chemical and morphologi- 
cal units are disposed of. Spencer then argues for 

* Animal Life and Intelligenoe, p. 137. 
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|>hysi<)l()<;i<"al units in the foUowinjjj tenns:'^' " If, IIkmi, 
this organic polarily can be })o.sso.ss(.m1 ncitlKT hy the 
ehemital units nor tlie niovpliologieal units, we must 
conceive it us jjossesserl hy certain intermediate units, 
wliich we nniy t(M'm /ih '/sin/tHjical . Tliere seems no alter- 
native hut to su})|)Ose, tliat tlie chemical units coml)ine 
into units immensely more com])h'x than themselves, 
complex as they are; and that in each or<ianism, the 
physiological units produced hy this further comjtound- 
ing of highly compound atom^, have a more or less dis- 
tinctive character." 

Before considering the subject of heredity in further 
detail^ it may be well to pause a moment to consider its 
bearing upon the question in hand — the inheritance of 
acquired characters. Obviously the nature of the me- 
chanical process by which heredity is made possible 
must most decisively determine what the possibilities of 
heredity are — just what characters can be inherited, and 
what characters cannot (if any such exist). Darwin be- 
gan with the assumption that all characters could be in- 
herited and framed his theory of heredity upon this 
assumption. In this he was followed by the various 
subsequent writers on the subject, with the exception of 
Spencer, whose theory does not appear to be designed 
with the express view of accounting for the inheritance 
of acquired characters, but rather to have been con- 
structed inductively. 

Such was the state of the case when, in 1885, Mr. A. 
E. Shipley in an article in *'Tbe Nineteenth Century," 
called the attention of English and American scientists 
to the views of Prof. August Weismann, of Freiburg. 
Since tlien two editions of an English translation of the 
collected essays of Prof. Weisniann on the subject of 

'Principles of Biology, I, 183. 
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lu'icdily have appeared, the seeoiul in Prof. 
Weijjmann's views, altliougli not entirely orif^inal, are 
stated with .sueh u rigid eonsistency to all the eonse- 
queiicc'S wliich they involve, are fraught with such un- 
usual and daring speculat ions, and so vitally affect many 
of our scientific dogmas, that they have caused a re- 
niarkahle revolution iu the scientific world. By many 
English biologists these new views have been received 
with great favor. Wallace has thrown the weight of his 
approval with them. With such avidity have they been 
accepted that one is almost tempted to feel that jbl reac- 
tion must ultimately follow. In America the case has 
been directly the reverse. Instead of meeting with 
favor they have been passed by in silence, questioned, 
doubted, denied, and even in some cases treated almost 
with scorn and ridicule. Against such an extreme as 
this also, reaction seems inevitable. 

The chief value of Weismann's work, regardless of 
how correct or incorrect it may ultimately prove to be, 
is the fact that he has attacked the problem of heredity 
from an entirely new point of view, and has set the sei- 
entilie world to thinking. It will he advisable to con- 
sider his sjH'culations in some detail, as bearing directly 
upon tlie subject under discussion. 

W'eisniann conuiicnccs his discussion with an inquiry 
into the nature of death. He asks why mortality should 
be a necessary consefiuence of life. In unicelluhir (Ugan- 
isms reproduction takes place by fission. The life of one 
amo'ba comes to an end by the division of the parent into 
two equal halves, each of which forms a new individual. 
" But," a< Wcisnumn says, " this |)rocess cannot be truly 
called death. Where is the dead body? — what is it that 
dies? Nothing dies; the body of the animal only divides 
into two similar parts, possessing the same constitution. 
Kach of these parts is exactly like its parent, lives iu the 
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same niaiiiier, and iinally nUo divides into two liulves. 
As far as these orp;anisnis arc concerned, deatli can only 
be spoken of in the most figurative sense."* From this 
view of Weismanu's in regard to the immortality of pro- 
tozoa there has been but little dissent. The most aen- 
CUB ol)jcction tluit has been raised to it is that of Maupas, 
who has shown that even among amcdba conjunction is 
occasionally necessary to effect rejuvenescence, and who 
holds that, in consequence of this, even unicellular or- 
ganisms are mortal. Geddes and Thomson have well 
statedft however, that Maupas' experiments, instead of 
being contradictory to Weismann's view, should be in- 
serted as a saving clause, for in a state of nature this 
rejuvenescence by coalescence does take place when 
needed and neither the organism as a whole nor any 
part of it dies. 

Having established the immortality of unicellular or- 
ganisms, Weismann attempts to account for the intro- 
duction of death into the economy of nature on the 
principle of the advantage to the race as a whole, of the 
sacrifice of the old and decrepit to the young and vig- 
orous. The weaknesses and fallacies of this part of his 
theory have been pointed out with especial force by Lloyd 
Morgan. J 

The fact seems to be tolorablv well established that in 
protozoa <leath never normally ends the career of the 
organism, although of course violent death by accident 
is perfectly possible, while in meta/.oa death is the nat- 
ural outcome. Or, as Weisnnmn explains it, there is no 
limit to the number of times an anneban cell can divide 
itself, but the cells of a more complex organism are lim- 

* Essays upon Heredity, 1891, I, p. 26. 
tBTOlntion of Sex, Humboldt Library, p. 240. 
lAnimal Life and Intelligence, pp. 184 and 193. 
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ited ill their jiowers of reproduction jukI ultimately wear 
out. To this hitter rule Weisiuaiui makes one important 
exception, viz: the germ cells. In tlie ease of some in- 
sects and other iiivertel)rates it has heen demonstated 
that almost at the comniencement of embrvonic devcl- 
opment the reproductive cells are setai)art. In the case 
of these organisms it is evident that there is an immor- 
tal chain of re])r()ductive cells from one generation to 
another. Observation has proved, however, that it is 
only ill rarely exceptional cases that the rcj)rodu('ti ve 
cells are thus set apart, and that in ordinary metazoa 
they appear after the embryo is well advanced toward 
maturity. Weismann argues very reasonably that it is 
at variance witli the laws of development to assume, as 
NaBgeii does, the existence of a nucleoplasm which first 
develops into the more compl' x body cells and then be- 
comes simplified into reproductive cella; and he accord- 
ingly substitutes an hypothesis of Iiis own. He assumes 
the existence of germ-plasm intermingled with the body 
plasm and capable of producing the latter, although 
body plasm cannot be converted into germ-plasm. 
There is, then, in the higher metazoa, not an immortal 
chain of reproductive cells, but an immortal chain of 
germ-plasms. 

From this standpoint the heredity of acquired char- 
acters is obviously impossible. The germ-plasm cannot 
be influenced by the body plasm. The hypothesis, from 
its very nature places an effectual barrier against the in- 
heritance of acquired characters, and in case it could be 
demonstrated as true, it would be necessary to explain 
all such supposed cases of transmission in some other 
way. This is what Weismann and his followers have 
done, but before considering the evidence for and against 
such transmission of acquired characters, it will be ad- 
visable to consider how well foumled this theory is. 
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Prof. S. II. Vines has criticised it iii an article enti- 
tled " Au Examination of iSonie Points in Prof. Weis- 
mann's Theory of Heredity," wliieh ajijiearcd in Xatiirt', 
October 24, ISS'.) Prof. Vines admits tlie 

immortality of jtrotozou, l>ut (juestions the explanation 
of Prof. Weisnnmn as to how the immortal protozoa 
evolved into tiie mortal meta/oa. He objects to Weis- 
nuinn's sn<;i:estion of unequal fission as beint: no ex- 
planation, and asserts tbat if uneciual fission were the 
cause it would be necessary to assume tiiat a potential 
mortality already existed in protozoa. " It is impossible 
to conceive," he says, "that unequal lis.sion can take 
place in a cell consisting throughout of essentially the 
same kind of substance." Furthermore, as Prof. Vines 
points out, Weismann claims tliat the germ-plnsm is 
located chiefly in tlie nucleus of the germ-cell, but does 
not explain of wliat the remaining portion of the germ- 
cell consists. Obviously it must be somatoplasm, which 
is mortal, despite the fact that Weismann has asserted 
tbat the entire germ-cell is immortal. Prof. Vines 
suggests as an explanation of the paradox, the assump- 
tion that the substance of the nucleus determines the 
nature and character of the cell.'' Admitting the above 
explanation that the protozoon contains both somato- 
plasm and germ-plasm, it is easy to understand how un- 
equal fission might separate the one from the other, thus 
originating two forms of cells, mortal and immortal ; but 
this Weismann is not likely to admit, asserting as he 
does that the germ-})lasm becomes changed into somato- 
plasm. 

"It is not a little remarkable," says Prof. Vines, 
** that Prof. Weismann should not have offered any sug- 
gestion as to the conception which he has formed of tlie 
mode in which the conversion of germ-plasm into so- 
matoplasm can take place, considering that this assump- 
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tion is tlic kov to liis wiiolr jiosition. lie liuff boon at 
con.si(lt'ral>l(' i)aiii:< to controvert the view that sonuito- 
phisin may he converted into irerni-phisni ; but in niak- 
injj: tlie attack lie has overlooked the necessity for de- 
fense."' Prof. Vines then gives ([notations from Prof. 
Weismann illustrative of his tlieorv of hereditv, and of 
his assertion that i;erni-i»lasni must be a substance of 
great stability in order to be able to transmit all of the 
complex modifications which it acquires. He then con- 
tinues his objections as follows: A part of the germ- 
plasiKi, Weismann clainis, goes to the formation of the 
somatoplasm of the developing embryo, while what re- 
mains goes to tlie formation of the nucleus of the germ- 
cells of the embryo. But the germ-plasm of the ovum, 
Prof. Vines claims, cannot influence the somatoplasm of 
the embryo, even from Prof. Weismanu's standpoint. 
"This function cannot be discharged," he says, " by 
that portion of the germ-plasm of the ovum which has 
become converted into the somatoplasm of the embryo, 
for the simple reason that it has ceased to be germ-plasm 
and must therefore have lost the properties characteris- 
tic of that substance. Neither can it be discharged by 
that portion of the germ-plasm of the ovum which is 
aggregated in the germ-cells of the embryo, for under 
these circumstances it is withdrawn from all direct rela- 
tion with the developing somatic cells. The question 
remains without an answer." So much for the criticism 
from Prof. Weismann's own standpoint. From Prof. 
Vine's position it is open to a still more vital attack. 
Claiming as he does that the possibility of germ-plasm 
being converted into somatoplasm is an unwarrantable 
assumption on the part of Prof. Weisnnmn, Prof, Vines 
cannot but assert that the entire theory of germ-j)lasm 
which is built upon this assumption, must collapse. 
Furthermore, inasmuch as the embryo is not formed 
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solely from that part of the nucleus which is purj)orte(l 
to be the eliief bearer of tlie germ-plasm, but from the 
whok^ nucleus plus a portion of tlie cyto})hism of the 
ovum, it is evident that the somato])hisiii must have some 
constructive powers as well as tlie j^erm-plasm; but this 
is the very thing denied by Prof. Wiseman, and if true, 
what would be the necessity of introducing the germ- 
plasm at all. The somatoplasm alone would be able ta 
be the bearer of hereditary characters, and we would 
then have a continuity of somatoplasm instead of a con- 
tinuity of germ-plasm. 

Prof. Weismann's reply to the criticism of Prof. Vines* 
is of especial interest for it contains an epitome of his 
theories brought up to date. From it, it is possible to 
comprehend which of his views he still holds and which 
he rejects, a task of some difficulty in depending upon 
the series of his collected essays. In reply to the objec- 
tion of Prof. Vines that an immortal cell could not have 
changed into a mortal cell by fission unless there already 
existed within it a latent principle of mortality, Prof. 
Weismann appeals to the division of labor, saying: 
" From the oVie cell which performed all functions comes 
a group of several cells which distribute themselves over 
the work. In my opinion, the first such differentiation 
produced two sets of cells, the one the mortal cells of 
the body proper, the other the immortal germ-cells." 
Surely Prof. Weismann does not consider immortality a 
function of amoeban cells, or, if he does, cannot hold 
that mortality is another function possessed by the same 
cells! His explanation of tiie distinction between im- 
mortality and eternity is oj»poi tune and may throw some 
light on the subject. By biological immortality Weis- 

*Ftof. Wdimanii'a Thaary of Hiroditj; Nalnrev Febniary 6, 1890, pp. 
317-323. 
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luanii simply meaus that an organism lias the j>utential 
power of renewing the eyele of its existence, as long as 
the environment conditioning its existence remains 
suitahle. While it can he destroyed, it does not hear 
within it the seeds of decay. "If, then," says Prof. 
Weismann, "this true immortality is ])nt cyclical, and 
is conditioued by the physical constitution of the pro- 
toplasm, why is it inconceivable that this constitution 
should bo under certain circumstances and to a certain 
extent, so modified that the metabolic activity no longer 
follows its own orbit, hut after more or fewer revolutions 
comes to a standstill and results in death? All living 
matter is variable; why should not variations in the 
protoplasm have occurred which, while they fulfilled cer- 
tain functions of the individual economy better, caused 
a metabolism which did not exactly repeat itself, i, e. , 
sooner or later came to a condition of rest?" 

This explanation, although rather vague, does indeed 
seem to throw some light upon the way in which mortal- 
ity might have originated, but his appeal to panmixia 
to aid him seems wholly unwarrantable. He says: " I 
believe that organs no longer in use become rudiment- 
ary, and must finally disappear solely by 'panmixie'; 
not through the direct action of disuse, but because 
natural selection no longer maintains their standard of 
structure. What is true of an organ is true also of its 
function, since the latter is hut tlie expression of tlie 
((ualities of material }»arts, whether we can directly per- 
ceive their relations or not. If, then, as we saw, the 
immortality of iiiouoph\st ids depends on the fact that 
incessant nu'taholisin of their hodies is ever returning 
exactly to its starting point, and j)roduces no such modi- 
fications as would gradually ohstruct the repetition of 
the cycle, why should that (juality of its living matter 
which causes immortality — nay, how coidd it be re- 
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taiiied — when no longer neeessury?" The aliove pas- 
sage is open to two objections. First, he assunjes pan- 
mixia as j)rove(l. In discussing tliis subject hiler on it 
will he sliown that, on the contrary, panmixia appears 
to he largely unten!ibl(\ Secondly, panmixia means a 

« 

cessation of natural >election. If we assume with Weis- 
numn, as there seems every reason to assume, that the 
original unicellular organisms, and their living repre- 
sentatives to-day, possess a potential immortality or 
possibility of indefinite existence, we certainly cannot 
assume that some are more immortal than others. But 
if potential immortality bo a natural attribute of life, 
why should natural selection be necessary to preserve 
this attribute, or from what could it make its selection? 
If natural selection is not requisite to maintain this 
standard of immortality, panmixia, assuming its po- 
tency in other instances, could have no influence in 
causing mortality, being merely the negative of natural 
selection. 

Prof. Weismann then replies to Prof. Vine's criticism 
of his theory of embryogenesis and the continuity of 
germ-plasm. He asserts that Prof. Vine's criticism is 
due to a misconception, that he does not claim that germ- 
plasm is ever converted into somatoplasm. In his second 
essay he had indeed contrasted the somatoplasm or the 
entire substance of the body with the germ-plasm or 
entire substance of the germ-cells, not having arrived at 
the time at the conclusions of Strasburger and 0. Hert- 
wig, that hereditary transmission was effected solely by 
the chromatin of the nuclear loops. This view he had 
adopted when the fourth essay was written, and his theory 
was accordingly somewhat modified. He made use of Xa- 
geli'sterm, idioplasm, in an essentially diflcrcnt manner, 
applying it to the chromatin not only of the ovum- 
nucleus, but also of every cell iu the body. This idio- 
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plasma he asserted to be the vital formative principle of 

every cell, what remained being merely nutritive. The 
general term somatoplasm was then of course abandoned. 
There iire, then, according to this theory, two series 
throughout the body, one formative, the other reproduc- 
tive. The formative, which is the clnomatin of tlie nu- 
cleus, passes under the general term of idioplasma. 
When present in the germ-cells it is called germ-plasm; 
in the body cells," somatie idioplasm." The nutritive sub- 
stance is what was previously known as soniatojdasni. 
To it also a new term was given, " cytoplasma." Hav- 
ing made tliese distinctions, Weismann explains his idea 
of embryogenesis. This takes place, according to his 
theory, by the successive halvings of the nuclear loops 
or germ-plasm. "Each fresh cell-division," he says, 
"sorts out tendencies which were mixed in the nucleus 
of the mother-cell, until the complex mass of embryonic 
cells is formed, each with a nuclear idioplasma which 
stamps its specific histological character on the cell/' A 
minute part of the idioplasm he assumes to remain un- 
changed when the first transformation occurs, in order - 
to preserve the continuity of the germ-plasm. This 
fragment of germ-plasm migrates in an inactive condi- 
tion from cell to cell, until it comes to the spot where it 
develops into the germinal cells of the next generation. 

How, then, does the controversy between Prof. Vines 
and Prof. Weismann rest? Briefly, Prof. Vines has 
shown that Weismann has not accounted for the intro- 
duction of mortality in the order of life, although it is 
upon the assumption of such a differentiation of cells- 
into mortal and immortal that his entire theory rests. 
Vines has not shown, however, that such a dififerentia- 
tion is impossible. Weismann, on the other hand, has- 
refuted the charge of the inconsistency of assuming that 
germ-plasm can be converted into somatoplasm, although. 
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the reverse is impossible. From the destructive, it may 
now be well to turn to the constructive form of criticism. 

There have been two theories recently advanced in 
opposition to Weismann's— one by J. A. Ryder and the 
other by Lloyd Morgan. Ryder has presented his 
theory in an article entitled " A Physiological Hypothe- 
sis of Heredity and Variations," in the "American 
Naturalist.* He considers Woismann's views to be 
fanciful and visionary and admits of no possible com- 
promise. He agrees with Morgan that the introduction 
of a hypothetical germ-plasm, instead of making the 
question of heredity more simple, in reality complicates 
matters. He believes with H. Milne Edwards and Hux- 
ley that in the division of labor of the various cells of 
the body, all have been specialized beyond the point 
where further embryonic development is possible, with 
the exception of the reproductive cells which remain un- 
specialized, and hence capable of development. Spencer 
confirms this view of the simplicity of the reproductive 
cells. He says: f The marvellous phenomena initiated 
by the meeting of the sperm-cell and germ-cell, natur- 
ally suggest the conception of some quite special and 
peculiar properties possessed by these cells. It seems 
obvious that this mysterious power which they display, 
of ori2:inatinji: a new and complex orgiiiiism, dis- 
tinguishes Mifiii in the broadt^st way from portions of 
organic substance in general. Nevertheless, the more 
we study the evidence the more is this assum])tion 
shaken — the more arc we led towards the conclusion 
that these cells have not been made by some unusual 
elaboration, fiuidamentally different from all other cells, 
* * * the organs for preparing sperm-cells and germ- 

•Vol. 24, p. 85. 

tPrincipleti of Biology, I, pp. 219-220. 
2 
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cells have none of tlie speeialty of >tiiuture.s wliieh 
mig^lit l)e looked for, did spenn-eells and gerni-eells need 
endowing witli properties essentially unlike those of all 
otlier organie agents. On the contrary , tliese reproduc- 
tive centers proceed from tissues that are characterized 
by their low organization.'* 

Besides the accusation of pro<hicing unnecessary con- 
fusion l)y the introduction of the mystical gerui-jilasni, 
Ryder has a much more serious charge to prefer against 
Weismauu. lie claims that the isolation of the germ- 
plasma in the germ-cell is in conflict not alone with the 
principles of metabolism, upon which modern physiology 
stands, but also with the law of the conservation of en- 
ergy. " Modern physiology," he says, *'as well as the 
doctrine of the conservation of energy, positively forbids 
us to interpose any barrier between the plasma of the 
parent-body and that of the germ-cells, as is done by the 
promulgators of the hypothesis of the continuity and 
isolation of the germ-plasma." What, then, is Ryder's 
theory? Briefly this: All cells of the body have some 
reproductive power, as shown by the healing of a wound 
among the most specialized organisms, by the restora- 
tion of a lost limb among lower forms, or of a lost organ, 
.as the eye, for example, by still lower, and by the power 
of the lowest metazoa and some plants of forming a new 
individual from a fragment of the parent. The lower in 
the scale of life we penetrate, the more generally diffused 
and potent do we find this regenerative power. The 
logical inference from this is that reproductive force is 
most powerful where the specialization is least. The 
reproductive cells would accordingly be the least special- 
ized cells of the body. Moreover, they are the only cells 
which are normally passive and functionless. The spe- 
cific moleculai c haraeter of the reproductive cells, then, 
according to liyder, together with the molecular tendeu- 
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cics of all the cells of the body form the efficient force for 
the production of a new individual. This theory would 
allow, nay, even necessitate, the inheritance of acquired 
character. Frof. Ryder states tliis as follows: " Molectt* 
lar impressions experienced in the course of variations 
in the modes of manifestation of, or of disturbance of (he 
balance of the metabolism of the parent-body, arc sup* 
posed upon this y'ww to be transmitted as molecular 
tendencies (o the idle or passive plasma of the germ- 
cells. Variations in the molecular constitution and 
tendencies of the germinal matter are supposed to thus 
arise at different times in the same parent, and that, 
consequently, successive germs may be thus differently 
impressed." 

The above view does not seem to be fundamentally 
different from Haeckel's plastidule theory, although Ry- 
der classes the latter with those from which his own is a 
departure. The chief objection to it is its vagueness, 
and it is to be hoped that Prof. Ryder may elaborate it 
at some time. There appears to be nothing expressed in 
Lloyd Morgan's views contradictory to the theory above 
stated. Morgan lays the greatest stress upon cellular 
continuity. He regards "the sharp distinction between 
body-plasm and germ-plasm as an interesting biological 
myth." He expresses his views on cellular continuity 
as follows:* 

*' The nucleus is the essence of the cell. And the doc- 
trine of cellular continuity emphasizes the fact that the 
nuclei of all the cells of the bodv are derived bv a pro- 

« «. I 

cess of divisional j:jrowth from the first segmentation 
nucleus which results from the union of the nuclei of 
the ovum and the sperm. In this sense, then, however 
late the germinal cells appear as such, they arc in direct 

' Aniuml Life uml lutelligeuce, p. 142. 
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continuity with the germinal cell from which they» in 
common with all the cells of the organism, derive their 
origin. In this sense there is a true continuity of germ- 
cells." 

Morgan, like Ryder, helieves the reproductive cells 
have heen set apart in the division of labor, and in 
this he is in accord with Weismann. The agreement 
is not carried out in the details, however. Morgan says:* 
** Cell-reproduction is, however, in the metazoa of two 
kinds. There is the direct reproduction of differentiated 
cells, by which muscle-cells, nerve-cells, or others re- 
produce their kind in the growth of tissues or organs; 
and there is the developmental reproduction, by which 
the germinal cells under appropriate conditions repro- 
duce an organism similar to the |)arenl. The former is 
in the direct lino of descent from the simple reproduc- 
tion of amieba. The latter is something peculiarly 
metazoan, and is, if one may be allowed the expression, 
specialized in its generality." 

Prof, Eimerf expresses himself in similar terms with 
rt'gard to the continuity of body cells, lie says: " If 
the body of the multicellular organism is thus, even 
according to Weismann s ideas, of secondary importance 
in comparison witli the germ-plasm, if the latter corres- 
ponds to the unicellular organism, it follows that the 
multicellular is just as immortal or mortal as the uni- 
cellular. And thus it is impossible to see why, between 
the germ-plasni of the multicellular on the one hand, 
and that of the unicellular on the other, there should 
exist this profound difference, that the latter acquire 
characters during life and transmit them by heredity, 
the former not, how the former any more than the 

• I. c, p. 143. 

t Organic Evulutipu; Euglisb Xrauslatiou, p. 71. 
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latter tan nourisli itself and grow without btjiug iuflu- 
ciiced iu its nature bv its nurture." 

The above discussion of tlie views of Weismann and 
his opponents is merely intended as a statemeut of 
the case in an unprejudiced light so that a provis- 
ional conclusion may be reached, at least on some of the 
points in dispute. A brief summary of the details in 
which the two factions agree and differ may now be 
given: They agree: 

(1.) In the immortality of protozoa. 

(2. ) That mortal metazoa have been evolved from 

immortal protozoa. 
(3.) That the reproductive cells have been set 
apart by the principle of the division of labor. 

Weismann claims: 

(1.) That there are two forms of phisniii, gorm- 
plasnia which has a forniutive and cytoplusma 
which lias a nutritive function. 

(2.) That tlie <rerm-plasnia has the iiinnortality of 
protozoa, while the cytoplasma is mortal. 

(3.) That the two plasmas are mutually isolated. 

Hence: 

(4.) That whatever may affect the cytoplasma of 
the body-cells can have no influence on the 
germ-plasma of the ovary. Or, in other words, 
that acquired characters cannot be inherited. 

Hi? opponents claim: 

(1.) That there is only one form of plasma which 
may l>c calkMl cit her somatoplasm or idioplasm. 

(2.) That, inasiiuu h as every individual is formed 
by repeated cell divisions of the gcrm-cell, 
there is an immortality of somatoplasm. 

(3.) That the inheritance of ac([uircd characters 
is not in opposition to any known biological 
law. 
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According to Ryder's hypotlicsis acquired characters 
must !)(' inheritccl, but tliis liypotliesis not yet having 
been demonstrated <locs not afford a proof tliat such 
characters are inlierited. Morgan, on tlie contrary, 
points out the ditticulty of framing an intelligible theory 
which will satisfactorily explain such inheritance, al- 
thou<^di at tlio same time claiming that there is no theo> 
retical evidence ntxtiinst it. This being the state of 
opinion in regard to the theories, it will be well to look 
to the so-called proofs of the inheritance of acquired 
clniracters; but before so doing one other theory of 
Weismann's bearing upon the subject must he examined, 
viz: panmixia, or " pammixis/' according to the cor- 
rected version. 

Panmixia, according to Weismann, means the " sus- 
pension of the preserving influence of natural selec- 
tion," over an organ, part or function no longer 
necessary for the welfare of the species. So far all very 
well. We cannot quarrel with Weismann for giving a 
name to this cessation, hut we can disagree with him as 
to the result which will be brought about; and this 
Lloyd Morgan has done so ably that I cannot do better 
than refer the reader to the passage.* Weismann claims 
that by this failure on the part of natural selection to 
maintain the standard of excellence of an mgaii, it will 
degenerate and ultinuitely disa])pear. i^loyd Morgan 
shows that pammixis can only picxhue a reduction from 
the survival mean to the birth mean. Selection, by 
eliminating sucli individuals as possess inferior parts, 
makes the standard of excellence of the survival mean 
considerably al)ov<' the standard of birth mean. If 
then, selection cease to operate, the birtli mean stand- 
ard will be again restored. Or, to express it in figures, 

*Animal Life tiud Intelligcuce, p. ISO. 
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if the birth mean standard of an organ ocjual .*>, and the 
svii \ i\ 111 mean ') when selection is operative, the standard 
cannoL possibly fall below ^> when selection ceases. 

Mr. J. T. Cunnin}i;luua criticises paniniixis as follows:* 
** The fallacy of this argument is so obvions that it is 
surprising it should be for a moment accepted. For 
what is stated of the maxinui variations is eiiually true 
of the minima. In the aljsence of all selection the 
miuinui var1!ations will be combined in sexual union 
with variations superior to themselves, and therefore in 
each successive geueratiou the niininxuni will he raised. 
Thus the only possible result of j)ammixis, on Weis- 
maun's theory of variation, will be the production of 
uniformity in a disused or useless oi^n, and the de- 
generation or disappearance of such an organ will be 
absolutely impossible." 

In an article on **The Factors of Organic E volution, "t 
Prof. Geo. J. Romanes calls attention to the fact that he 
had enunciated the principle of paminixis under the 
name '* Cessation of Selection," as early as 1873. He 
had not claimed, however, that this cessation of selec- 
tion could of itself produce the total disappearance of an 
organ or part. As an instance of this, he supposes a 
structure to have been raised from 0 to an average of 
100, and then to have become wholly useless, so that 
natural selection would be no longer operative in main- 
taining the standard. Reversal of selection would then 
set in, due to economy of growth, and variations 101, 
102, 103, etc., would be eliminated, while variations 99, 
98, 97, etc., would be favored. To continue the explana- 
tion in the writer's own words: ** For the sake of 
detinition, we shall neglect the influence of economy 

* The New Darwinism, Westminster Review, July, 1891, p. 23. 
i Nature, XXXVI, Aug. 25, 1887. pp. 401-407. 
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actiug lu'low 100, and so isohile the effects due to the 
mere withdrawal of selection. By the conditions of our 
assumption, all variations above 100 are eliminated, 
while below 100 indiscriminate variation is permitted. 
Thus, the selective premium upon variation 99 being no 
greater than upon 98, 98 would have as good a chance 
of leaving offspring which would inherit and transmit 
this variation as would 99; similarly, 97 would have as 
good a chance as 98, and so on." He then shows how 
there would be a constant tendency toward reduction in 
the part, but that the greater the reduction the less pos- 
sibility of future reduction would remain. " Thus," he 
says, "theoretically the average would continue to 
diminish at a slower and slower rate, until it comes to 
50, where the chances in favor of increase and diminu- 
tion being equul, it would remain stationary." 

Prof. Uomanes then gives examples of parts which he 
thinks have degenerated through cessation of selection. 
He considers tlie cases where the jthylogenie stages arc 
omitted in the developing embryo to he instances in 
point, and argues that such omissions cannot Ix' ex- 
phiiiHMl by economy of growth, for in allied forms where 
economy wouhl !»<' etjually oi>erativc the structure per- 
sists. Neither can tin' al»sence (»f sucli parts be due to 
disuse, I*r<)f. lionumes (•i)ntends, for they were not <xen- 
erally produced Ity \\>v. The case of hard coverings, 
whieli are develope*] by natural selection as a protection 
to certain aninKUs,and afterwards lost when their period 
of usefulness is past, is also cited us au example of de- 
generation without disuse. 

Pammixis, then, is not new as a theory, uor is it 
the only available explanation of degeneration. Ro- 
manes liimsclf suggested three alternatives. Besides 
reversal of selection, he has stated two other factors, as 
follows: ''The first of them is inheritance at earlier 
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periods of life, which progressively pushes back the de- 
velopment of a rudiment to a more and more remote 
embryonic stage of growth; and the second is the event- 
ual failure of the priiici})le of inheptance itself. For, 

* whether or not we believe in Pangenesis, we cannot but 
doom it in tlie highest degree improbable that the influ- 
ence of lu'ri ditv is of unlimited duration.' " Tlie former 
of these two factors is the same as Prof. Co[)e's principle 
of retardation, while the latter has also been independ- 
ently stated by Cope, as will be seen in a subsequent 
^[uotation. There are, then, five theories besides pani- 
niixis by which de<i;eneration of parts may be explained, 
viz: (1) reversal of selection, (2) economy of enerfjy, (o) 
disuse, (4) retardation, and (5) the failure of lieredity. 
In some eases the loss of an or^an or member is an ad- 
vantage, and then natural selection may aid in elimina- 
ting it. An instance of this is to be found in insects 
inhabiting islands, which would be blown to sea and 
perish if they possessed the power of flight, and in which 
the wings are aborted or entirely absent* There' are 
many cases, however, in which there is no such direct 
advantage to be discovered in the reduction of a part. 
To some of tliese cases the principle of economy enun- 
ciated by Darwin might well apply. This principle 
assumes that the organism has a given amount of force 
to expend, and that if one part be useless the growth 
force which has been expended in maintaining it will be 
diverted to some other channel. Thus birds, like the 
ostrich, in which the wings are aborted, have legs pro- 
portionately powerful. The third principle is disuse. 
It is universally admitted that whenever a part is not 
used during the lifetime of an individual it degenerates 
to a certain extent. The principle of disuse merely 
assumes that such acquired degeneration can be inher« 
ited. Cope enunciated the fourth and fifth principles. 
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independently of Romanes.* When any part or the 
whole of an individual is retarded in its growth, so tliat 
the animal l)ei;ins to breed before reacliini; inaturily, 
Cope liolds tliat the deseeiidents will be deficient in such 
parts as were not fully developed in the parent. The 
statement of the action of this law in producing degene- 
ration of parts is as follows: " 'Retardation' continued 
terminates in extinction. Examples of this result are 
common; among the best known are those of the atrophy 
of the organs of sight in animals inhabiting caves. * * 
I would suggest that the process of reduction illustrates 
the law of 'retardation' accompanied by another phe- 
nomenon. Where characters which appear latest in em* 
bryonic history are lost, we have simple retardation — 
that is, the animal in successive generations fails to 
grow up to the highest point of completion, falling 
farther and farther back, thus presontinf; an increasingly 
slower growth in the special direction in question. 
Where, as in the presence of eyes, we have a character 
early assumed in embryonic life, retardation] presents a 
somewhat different phase. Each successive generation, 
it is true, fails to come up to the completeness of its pre- 
decessor at maturity, and thus exhibits 'retardation;' 
but this process of reduction of rate of growth is followed 
by its termination in the part long before growth has 
ceased in other organs. This is an exaggeration of 
retardation, and means the early termination of the 
process of force-conversion, which has been previously 
diminishing steadily in activity." 

The subject of use and disuse need not be considered 
in further detail . From the above it is evident that there 
are many explanations of the phenomena of degenera- 
' tion and that pammixis cannot be at best more than one 
of several factors. 



* Origin o( the Fittest, p. 13. 
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Having disposed of the theoretical aspect of the ques- 
tion of use and disuse and the inlieritanee of ae([uired 
characters, a few words on the practical side of the ease 
may now be in order. In the first place it will he advis- 
able to eiKjuiie what an acee})tan(.'e of the views of 
Weisnuinn involves. Some of the consequences are 
well shown by Mr. J. T. Cunningham, in his introduction 
to tlie pjuglish translation of Kinier's Organic Evolution . 
He calls attention to the abnormally lengthened tongue 
of the woodpecker, which can be greatly protruded and 
thrust into holes to extract insects. The lengthened 
tongue, the Neo-Darwinians claim, has been produced 
solely by the selection of those individuals in which it 
was longest. They cannot but admit with the Lamarck* 
ians, however, that constant exercise of tlu^ tongue in 
the individual, especially the constant stretching to 
which it would be subjected in the effort to reach far- 
ther, would increase its length; but in admitting this 
they have involved themselves in the paradox of assum- 
ing that the tongue has hecome lengthened during the 
course of ages, and that it has also been lengthened in 
the individual by Che Lamarckian factor of use and dis- 
use, but that the lengthening which has occurred in the 
race is in no wise related to the lengthening that has 
taken place in the individual. ** Which is very like the 
argument," says Cunningham, " that the Iliad and the 
Odysney were not written by Homer, but by another man 
of the same name who lived at the same time." 

Another difficulty in the way of the Neo-Darwinian 
argument to which Cunningham, among others, has 
called attention, is its inability to account for the origin 
of totally new characters. Even though it may be able 
to account for the lengthened neck of the giraffe by 
selection, it is impossible, Cunningham argues, to ex- 
plain the origin of horns by this principle. From what 
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is the selection to be made? " No other mammals," he 
mays, have ever been stated to possess two little symmet- 
rical excrescences on their frontal bones as an occasional 
variation; what then caused such excrescences to appear 
in the ancestors of horned ruminants? Butting with 
the forehead would produce them, and no other cause 
can bo suggested which would." 

An inconsistency which has been pointed out by 
Romanes, Osboru and Le Conte, is tlie fact that the Neo- 
Darwinians admit the Lamurckiaii factors among proto- 
'/oa. Komanes lias pointed this out with especial clear- 
ness in his ailicle entitled " Weisinunn's Theory of 
Heredity."* He culls attention to the faet that inas- 
much as natural selection is unayailing without yaria- 
tion, and that yariation, aecordiuij: to Weisnuinn's yiew 
is due to the sexual admixture of different traits, there 
can l»r no indiyidual yariation anionic unicellular and 
])arthenot;enetir or<;anisms, and he arc natural selec- 
tion cannot he a factor in producing new forms. Weia- 
mann, indeed, sees this to he the case and admits that 
modifications in such animals must l)e due solely to the 
direct action of the enyironment. Two ohjections have 
here heen interi)osed. Prof. Osborn asks why, if the 
direct action of the environment was once a factor of 
evolution, as Wcismann admits, it should eyer have 
ceased to be such if its period <>f usefulness did not ter- 
minate.t Now it is apparent that the period of useful- 
ness of the Lamarckian factors does not terminate with 
the protozoa, and consequently natural selection itself 
would have tended to preserve them. Prof. Romanes' 
suggestion was not stated in the form of an objection, 
although such is clearly implied. It is in brief as fol- 

"Cuutempomrv Review, May, 1S90, pp. 686-690. 
tAmericau NatutalUt, xxiii, p. 
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lows: The fjenu-plasni of Prof. Woi.siuiiiiii is u liiirhly 
stal)l(> substance unaffected from witliin or witliout. 
Variations occur by sexual admixture, but as tlierc is an 
immortal cliain of germ-plasm all variations may be 
ultimately referred back to the unicellular organism, an<l 
hence all variations must have been due originally to 
the direct actions of the environment in producing 
changes in the protozoa. 

In considering the observed cases of transmission of 
acquired characters, the subject of the supposed trans- 
mission of mutilations may be first discussed. As is well 
known , many cases of such transmission are on record, 
but Weismann has shown that a large number of these 
are untrustworthy. Undue significance however, has 
been attached to the validity of such cases. In his in- 
troduction to the English translation of Elmer's Organic 
Evolution, Mr. J. T. Cunningham has made a sugges- 
tion, the importance of which has been generally over- 
looked. He says: "The fact that artificial malforma- 
tions are not usually inherited is no argument against 
the inheritance of acquired characters. In all animals, 
from the lowest up to reptiles, recrescence of lost parts 
takes place, and the reappearance of lost parts in the 
next generation in mammals and birds seems to me to 
be simply recrescence slightly postponed." 

Lloyd Morgan, s{)eaking of the evidence of the inherit- 
ance of accjuircd characters, says:* "Attemj)ts have been 
made to furnish such evidence by showing that certain 
mutilations liave ])een inherited. I question whether 
many of these cases will withstand rigid criticism. Nor 
do I think that mutilations are likely to afford the riglit 
sort of evidence one way or the other. We must look to 
less abnormal iuUueuces. What wo require is evidence 

'Animal Life and luteiligeuue, p. l(>3i 
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in favor of or against the supporiition that modificatiiniH 
of the body •cells are transmitted to the germ-cells. 
Now these modifications mast clearly be of such a nature 
as to be receivable by the cells without in any way de- 
stroying their integrity. The destruction or removal of 
cells is something very different from this. If it wore 
proved that mutilations air inherited, tliis \voul<i not 
nece.^.saril V .show that normal fdl-niodilical ions arc trans- 
niissi))k'. And if the evidence in favor of inlujrited 
mutilations breaks down, as I believe it does, this does 
not show that more nornnil modifications such as tliose 
witli which we are familiar, as occurring in tlu^. course 
of individual life, are not cai)al)le of transmission.** 

Weismann has (k'voted some attent ion to the reported 
cases of the inherilence of mutihitions, and has reache<l 
the conclusion that all the puldished instances are either 
untrustworthv or of such a character that they do not 
conclusively prove that a case of mutilation has ever 
been inherited. 

In commenting upon his explanation of reputed cases 
of til© transmission of rudimentary tails, he savs:* " We 
have seen that the rudimentary tails of cats and dogs, 
as far as they can be submitted to scientific investiga- 
tion, do not depend upon the transmission of artificial 
mutilation, but upon the spontaneous appearance of de- 
generation in the vertebral column of the tail. The 
opinion may, however, be still held that the customary 
artificial mutilation of the tail, in many races of dogs 
and cats, has at least produced a number of rudimentary 
tails, although, perhaps, not all of them. It might be 
maintained that the fact of the spontaneous appearance 
of rudimentary tails does not disprove the supposition 
that the character may also depend upon the transmis- 
sion of artificial mutilation. 



* Essays on Heredity, 1801, 1, p. 448. 
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"Obviously, such a question can only be decided by 
experiments; not, of course, experiments upon dogs and 
eats, as Bonnet rightly remarks, but ex})eriments upon 
animals the tails of which are not already in a process 
of reduction. Bonnet proposes that the question should 
be investigated in white rats or mice, in which the 
length of the tail is very uniform, and the occurence of 
rudimentary tails is unknown." 

Weismann accordingly performed these experiments, 
and there can be no doubt that thev have been done in 
a thorough and scientific manner. The result has been 
purely negative, mice of the fifth generation bearing 
young with the tails of normal lengtli. Weisniann, in- 
deed, admits that these experiments do not constitute a 
complete disproof of a possibility of transmitting mutila- 
tions, but justly claims that, in comparison with the 
cases of such supposed transmission occurring com- 
pletely in a single generation, and where but one parent 
was afifected, the possibilities of transmissions were in- 
finitely greater in his experiment. If, however, the 
suggestion of Cunningham, that the non-inheritance of 
mutilation in higher animals is comparable with regen- 
eration of lost parts among lower forms, but delayed to 
the following generation, we can easily understand that 
while mutilations might be inherited, the contrary 
would be the rule, and such inheritance would be due 
to an abnormal condition of the organism. Cunning- 
ham, furthermore, not unjustly, insinuates that even 
the cautious Prof. Weismann may have been betrayed 
into asserting a little more than he knew in order to 
prove his point. For example, he says:* ** Prof. Weis- 
mann mentions the feet of Chinese ladies, which he 
says are still, when uncompressed, as large as if the 

* Organic ETolntion, Tmnslator** Frafooe. p. z. 
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practice of artificially compressing them had not been 
practiced lor centuries. But he does not tell us whether 
he ever saw a Chinese young lady, or if he has nuule 
any observations on the feet of Chinese young women." 
Eimor has mentioned a number of cases of sup])ose(I 
mutilation which 1 have not seen refuted. In arguing 
for the inheritance of mutilations, he says:* *' That 
injuries, when continued for an extremely Iohli time, 
may be inherited is proved, to my mijid, by atrophied 
(rudimentary) organs. Tlie degeneration of these organs 
depends incontestably on disuse; in consequence of dis- 
use the blood-supply is dimiaished, in consequence of 
the decrease of nutrition degeneration takes place. If 
we consider the course of gradual degeneration, e. g, of 
the tail as it must have taken place in the higher mam- 
mals, to have proceeded in this purely physiological 
manner from the tip toward the root, the process is 
much the same as if the tip of the tail had been in 
many successive generations amputated, and the short- 
ening had been inherited and then the shorter tail thus 
acquired had been farther shortened artificially, and so 
on. In any case, in the degeneration of the tail an 
acquired character has been inherited by the offspring, 
a character which, in the causes of its origin, is closely 
similar to a perpetually repeated mutilation. Great 
periods of time, however, have been necessary in this 
case for the accomplishment of a final result." 

This example of Prof. Elmer's seems, however, to be 
an assumption of the validity of the point in dispute. 
His opponents could, of course, claim that tlie reduction 
in the length of the tail was due solely to the selection 
of the shortest. His examples of observed cases of in- 
heritunce of mutilations, however, do not appear to be 
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susceptible of the criticism of a misinterpretation of the 
facts. Two only need here be given.* " A. Decandolle 
describes one such case with the assurance that it is per- 
fectly true. In the year 1797 a ^irl twenty-one years 
old was thrown from a carriage, and in consequence had 
a scar about five centimeters wide over the left l ur and 
temple which remained without hair. Married in 17UU, 
she bore a son in 1<S00, in whom the hair was absent 
from the same area and remained so. The son of the 
man, born in 1S30, had no such defect, but it was pres- 
ent in his grandson born in 180G, and in 1884 in this 
last individual when lie was eighteen years old tlie pecu- 
liarity was disap])earin^. 

"Dr. Meissen of Falkenberg, records in the number 
of Humboldt for June, 1887, the following ease of in- 
heritance of an injury in his own family: ' When 1 was 
seven or eight years old I had the ehieken-pox, and 1 
recollect with complete distinctness that 1 scratched one 
of the pustules on the ri^^ht temple in consequence of 
which I had a small white scar at this spot. Exactly 
the same scar, which I had of course ceased to think of, 
on exactly the same spot, was present on my little son, 
now fifteen months old, w hen he came into the world. 
The resemblance is so perfect that it surprises everyone 
who sees the little mark.' " 

It is unnecessary to multiply examples of reported 
cases of the inheritance of mutilations. A single trust- 
worthy instance is sufficient to offset an indefinite 
amount of evidence to the contrary; more especially 
when the Neo - Lamarckians themselves assert that 
such inheritance, if it occurs at all, is abnormal. 
The explanation given by Weismann of the inheritance 
of epilepsy in guinea pigs as described in the experi- 

• 1. o., p. 177. 
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ments of Brown-S^uard and Obersteiner appears forced 
and inexcusably far-fetched, but it will be unnecessary 
to dwelt longer upon such cases. 'Suffice it to say, that 
epilepsy superinduced by severing certain peripheral 
nerves has been transmitted to the following <:oneration, 
• but that Weismann evades the experinuut, first by sug- 
gesting that it was meroly tlio prtHlisposition to tlic dis- 
ease — duo to a general derangeiuent of llie nervous sys- 
tem that was inherited, and seeondly suggesting that 
tl»e disease was transmitted by microbes penetrating the 
repnwluct i ve eells. 

An almost endle^s number of instances liave been re- 
)»orte<l of the transmission of ae(iuired characters, while 
the Xeo-I)arwinians have replied to many of them, ex- 
plaining the facts after their own fashion. It will be 
obvitmsly imjiossible to give all of the cases which have 
been brought to light, but a few representative ones may 
be detailed. The evidence divides itself into two classes, 
viz: observed instances of transformation which appear 
to be due lo the direct action of the environment; and, 
second, structures, functions, or traits which could only 
have resulted from the inheritance of acquired charac- 
ters. 

In the first category may be mentioned the case of 
the Japanese goldfish of Dr. Wahl, which Prof. Ryder 
records,* which, by close confinement and abundant 
food, were greatly modified, ** enormous and abnormally 
lengthened pectoral, ventral, dorsal, double and caudal 
fins " being developed. ** Some of the races of these fishes 
have obviously been affected in appearance by abundant 
feeding," he states, " as is attested by their short, almost 
globular bodies, protuberent abdomens and greedy hab- 
its," etc. Lloyd Morgan gives some interesting instances 

*Am. Nat., vol. 24, page 80. 
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of observed cases of the direct action of the environment 
in affectinp: a race. One of the finest is tlie transforma- 
tion of the brine-shrimp, Ariciuld, reported ])y Schinan- 
kewitsch: One species of tliis erustaeean, Arit mhi m- 
Una," says Lloyd Mortran, "lives in hraekisli water, 
while A. milhinis^ iiii inhabits water which is much Salter. 
They have always l)cen regarded as distinct species, dif- 
fering in tlu^ form of the tail lobes and the character of 
the spines they bear. And yet, by gradually altering 
the saltnessof the water, either of them was transformed 
into the other in the course of a few generations. ISo 
h^ng as the altered conditions reniuiued the same the 
change of form was maintained." 

What is to be said of such cases? Do thev constitute 
a proof positive of the inheritance of acquired characters? 
At first sight they certainly do appear to be conclusive 
and final, but a candid examination of them compels us 
to admit of the possibility of a different interpretation. 
The two examples mentioned are fairly representative 
of a large number of similar instances. The whole difii- 
culty with them lies in the fact that when the organism 
is restored to its former conditions the change does not 
persist. . Does the son of a blacksmith inherit the strong 
arms of his father? Probably he does, but this is not 
equivalent to asserting that he inherits the strength 
acquired by his father in following his vocation. It is 
not improbable that his father became a blacksmith be* 
cause he was naturally strong or was predisposed to 
develop unusual strength. We must first in every case 
assure ourselves that the predisposition does not exist in 
the animal and only requires a favorable environment 
to be developed. Secondly, it must be demonstrated 
that there is a progressive change from one generation 
to the next. This there apparently was in the ease of 
the goldfish, for a period of six years was required for 
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the productiou of some of the forms. But even in oases 
where the change lasts only as long as the altered envi- 
ronment is operative, although the permanent transmis- 
sion of acquired characters is not demonstrated, it is 
rendered highly prohable. Cunningham gives an excel- 
lent analogy illustrative of this. He says:* " If a plant 
with a vertical stem is placed in a horisontal position, 
the light coming from above, the end of the stem will 
bend up toward the light, partly by growth, partly by 
flexure. Such a plant was so placed, and, after a certain 
time, when the upward flexure was established, it was 
turned round so that the tip pointed downwards. Of 
course the flexure was gradually reversed until the tip 
pointcil upwards a<^ain. After tbe same interval the 
pliiut was reversed once more. This was continued for 
some days, tlie |dant bein«; reversed at regular intervals. 
At last, when the time came for turning the j)lant round, 
till! operation was not performed, it was left undisturbed. 
But then the plant began lo reverse its He.xure of its own 
accord, and actually turned its tip downwards, away 
fronj the light. By the regularly repeated reversal of 
position a rhythm had been set up in tlie life of the 
plant, and even wlien the eause which excited this 
rhythm ceased, the rhythm continued." 

Weismann himself gives some instances of these 
" after-etfects " in plants, such as the case of the sun- 
tioweri which is as follows:t " If vigorous plants of the 
sunflower, grown in the open air, be cut off close to the 
ground and transferred to complete darkness, the exam- 
ination of a tube fixed to the cut surface of the stem 
will show that the escape of sap does not take place uni- 
formly, but undergoes periodical fluctuation, being 
strongest in the afternoon and weakest in the early 

' The New Darwiuisui, WoHtiuiustcr Review, July, 1881, p. 416. 
t Etisays upon Heredity, 1891, 1, p. 416. « 
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inoniiiii:. Xo\v the cause of this daily periodicity in the 
How of sap depends upon the periodical chanijjes due to 
the light to which the plant was exposed when it was 
growing uuder normal conditions. When plants which 
have lx;en grown in darkness from the tirst are similarly 
treated, the tiow of sap does not exhibit any bitch peri- 
odicity." In commenting on these instances, Weis- 
mann says: "All this is certainly very interesting, and 
it proves that periodical stimuli produce periodical pro- 
cesses in the {)lant, which are not immediately arrested 
when the stimulus is withdra>¥n,and only become uniform 
gradually and after the lapse of a considerable time. But 
I certainly claim the right to ask what connection there is 
between these facts and the transmission of acquired 
characters? All these peculiarities produced by exter- 
nal influences remain restricted to the individual in 
which they arose; most of them disappear comparatively 
soon, and long before the death of the individual." 

From the theoretical standpoint of Prof. Weismann 
this is doubtless correct. But it has been shown, I think, 
that Prof. Weismann's theory of the continuity of germ- 
plasm is not only unproven but highly improbable. 
Moreover, It has been shown that the continuity of the 
body plasm is highly prol)able. But if this be true, 
then there is, to say the least, a strong analogy between a 
rhythm whicli can l)e estahlished in the somatoplasm 
and rei)eated during the life of the individual and a 
rliythm which can be established in the history of a 
. race. 

Cunningham has well pointed out, however, that the 
Neo-Ijamarckians do not claim that a change due to the 
environment can he established in a single generation. 
All that is claimed is, that when a particular i iiviron- 
mental intiuence is continued from generation to gen- 
eration, the offspring successively iuiierit a progressive 
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{ll•(•(li^|t<)^.it ion to l>u iiiodiliod, until, in the nour&e of 
time, the UKKlilicutiun takes plaee, when the eause is no 
longer operative, an in the case of the after effects just 
considered . 

Mr. D. G. IClliot, in a reeent address on the inheritance 
of aciiuirod eliaracters delivered before the Anieriean 
Ornitlioh»}ji;ists' Union,* relates an instance of the oh- 
served inheritance of an acquired hahit in birds as fol- 
l(»ws: " Currituck Souud, in North Carolina, where wild 
fowl are accustomed to pass the greater portion of the 
winter, is a great resort of sportsmen, who pursue the 
birds in every way to accomplish their destruction. 
This, at length, was carried to such a degree that the 
fowl had no place left for them to rest during the day. 
Some years ago the gunners were surprised to find that 
whenever the weather permitted, as soon as a gun was 
fired in the early morning the birds would rise and be- 
take themselves to the ocean, and remain congregated 
on the water just beyond the line of the breakers, and 
would not return until night closed in. This custom 
was acquired by birds of succeeding years, until the 
habit has become u])parently established. Now it may 
be said that this is not an acquired habit, but the result 
of example, the old birds leading the young to the sea. 
But this would be to assume that the majority of the 
birds which commenced this habit had survived to re- 
turn to this locality every winter. And even if the 
young, without at first eonipreliending the reason for so 
strange a proceeding, merely followed the old birds, is it 
reasuiiai)le to sup^iose they would remain in sneh an 
uuu.-iual locality througliout the <iay, deprived ol their 
lood, which could be obtained in profusion on the other 
side of the narrow beach? ll must have been something 

* Ank, ix, Jan. IS92, pp. 77-101. 
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more powerful tliuii the mere example of the flight of 
the ohl hinls to tlic mean, witnessed by tlie youn«: for 
the tirst tinu', wlii< It ( ompulled tliem to remain. Can 
we not more reasonaldy presume that it was the knowl- 
edj;e aetiuiretl liy the parents that this was a secure 
method to escape from a threatened dan«rer, and trans- 
mitted to the young, who assumed the habit an a part of 
their nature?" 

Mr. Elliot then mentions numerous eases of the 
change of nesting iuihits in birds. He alludes to the 
instance reported by Coues in Birds of tlu) Northwest, 
of the geese of the Yellowstone, which build in trees in- 
stead of on the ground, which is the usual habit of these 
birds. He furthermore calls attention to the case noted 
by Audubon of the change in nesting habits of the her- 
ring gulls on White Head Island, in the BiEiy of Fundy, 
which during the lifetime of a single man had 
deserted the ground in favor of trees owing to the perse- 
cution to which they had been subjected. *'A remark- 
able effect of this transmission of an acquired charac- 
ter," says Mr. Elliot, ** is that the young hatched in the 
trees do not leave the nest until they are able to fly, 
while those hatched in nests on the ground run about 
in less than a week and conceal themselves at the sight 
of man among the moss and plants." 

But cannot these instances of Mr. Elliot's be otherwise 
interpreted? 1 think they can. It is impossible to 
prove the inheritance of ac<iuiii'd lial)its by (•itin«i ex- 
amples which could best be thus explained, but which 
mipht be otherwise accounted for. In the lirst instanct^ 
nu'iitioned, the majority of the birds which connnenced 
tiie habit ini'f/it have survived. <)r, a snuiUer number 
mi^ht have been sufficient if we admit thai bij'ds have 
^uf^icient lan}j[;uai;e to ^ive warnin;^ of <lanL,^er. More- 
over, Mr. Elliot's argument that the inducement of ob- 
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tiiininp: food would be so stmiipr as to compel the yoiin<^ 
birds to ignore the example of tUeir elders really reflects 
upon his own assumption, for it seems difficult to con- 
ceive that a new adju.stment of such force as this instinct 
is supposed to he < uild be inherited in the course of a 
few generations. Tiie argument derived from the change 
in nesting habits appears to have still less force. Mr. 
Elliot assumes that nest building is an instincti but this 
assumption is unproven and has been emphatically 
doubted by Wallace. In his Philosophy of Birds' Nests,* 
he says: ** At all events, till the crucial experiment is 
made, and a pair of wild birds, raised from the egg with- 
out ever seeing a nest, are shown to be capable of mak- 
ing one exactly of the parental type, I do not think we 
are justified in calling in the aid of an unknown and 
mysterious faculty to do that which is so strictly analog- 
ous to the house-building of savage men.'* 

Darwin has given many instances of the inheritance 
of a('(|uiivd habits which, however, have been skillfully 
coniltatod l>y William Piatt Ball.f He cites, for ex- 
ample, the inlicritauce by a colt of the paces of her 
iiiotlicr. but siiLjtreHts that " selection of the constitu- 
tioiial tciHlciicy to these j)aces, aiul imitation of the 
mf>ther by tlie colt, may have Ix'cn the real causes." He 
calls attention to the fact that the soni;s of birds arc not 
inherited, but are learned from their ]>arcnts, and says: 
" If use-inheritance has not fixed the sonj^of birds, why 
should we suppose that in a sinj^le j^cneration it has 
transmitted a newly-taught method of walking or trot- 
ting." He speaks of the supposed inheritance by dogs 
of the intelligence acquired by contact with man, which 
he explains thus: " But selection and imitation are so 

-Natural S«^loc'tioii. pp. I()S-10;». 

t Are the Effects <if Uhc* aud Disuse Inheriteil? Humboldt Library, pp 
31-33. 
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potent, tliat tho additional l)y|)othosis of iisc-inlieritauce 
seems perfectly superfiuous. Where intelligence is not 
highly valued and carefnlly promoted by selection, the 
aateiligence derivable from association with man does 
wrf appear to l)e inherited. Lap-dogs, for instance, are 
often remarkably stupid." It seems to me that Ball 
does not establish his point in this instance. To be 
sure, it might be claimed that thoroughbred dogs had 
attained their intelligence through selection alone 
{although this I should be inclined to question), hut 
such dogs are generally, if not universally, bred with 
one especial end in view, either speed, hunting qual- 
ities, fighting qualities, beauty or eccentricty; but how 
often are they bred for intelligence? Moreover the 
most intelligent dogs are not infrequently curs. A large 
number of the most remarkable stories of canine sagac- 
ity are told of animals without a pedigree. But these 
dogs have not been selected at all, for the most part. 
What is the fate of a large litter of puppies of a cur? A 
part of them are generally destroyed in early infancy, 
and this in a manner practically impartial so far as in- 
telligence is concerned. The rest are generally given 
awav, but what evidence have we that the less intelli- 
L^ nt of tliem are killed bv their new masters, while the 
more intelligent survive to perpetuate the race? 

Koinanes has called attention* to the inlierilance of 
an instinct in dogs which he considers especially invul- 
nerable in sup{»ort of the inheritance of acquired habit. 
For an instinct to have been established solclv bv nat- 
nral selection, it must 1)C of sutlicient importance to be 
essential to the life of the race, so that those individ- 
uals possessing it may alone survive. This is not the 

' Thf Factorn of Organic Involution. NntiUf. Au}{nht "J.*, 18S7-XXXVI, 
p. 406. 
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case with the instinct which dogs possess of turning 
around several times before lying down, in order to 
trample down a bed, a relic of primitive comfort which 
surely could not have become established by the survival 
of the fittest. "Or," says Romanes, ''if this instance 
be held doubtful, what shall we say to the courting in- 
stincts in general, and to the play-instincts of the bower- 
bird in particular, which are surely quite without nieun- 
ing from any utilitarian point of view? And these in- 
stincts naturally lead to the u'sthetic faculties of mankind, 
few of whic h can he possihly ascrihe<l to natural selec- 
tion, as Mr. Spencer very cont lusi vcly shows.** 

Weisniann and Rail have l>otlj coinbatt'<l this, as, in- 
deed, they are hound to do to \>v consistent witli their 
theory. Thus Ball savs: " The cniol ioual suscentilnlitv 
to music and tlic delicate perceptions needed for the 
higher branche?^ of art, were aj>i)arently the work of 
natural and sexual seh'ctions in tlie long past. Civiliza- 
tion, witli its leisure and wealth and accumulated knowl- 
edge, perfects human faculties by artiticial cultivation, 
develops and combines means of enjoyment and dis- 
covers unsuspected sources of interest and pleasure. 
* * * But modern lesthetic advance seems to be 
almost entirely due to the culture of latent abilities, the 
formation of complex associations, the selection and 
encouragement of talenj. and the wide <IifTusion and 
imitation of the accumulated products of the well-culti- 
vat-ed genius of favorably varying individuals. The 
fact that uneducated persons do not enjoy the higher 
tastes, and the rapidity with which such tastes are ac- 
quired or professed ought to be sufficient proof that 
modern culture is brought about by far swifter and more 
potent influences than use-inheritance." What has Mr. 
Ball shown in the above paragraph? If he has proved 
anything it certainly is that natural selection has not 
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oii*;iuiite(l, even if it luis been iiistruiiu'ntal in the de- 
velopmont of tlic iisthctic- faculties. In sjK'ukinsj: of the 
<'ulture (jf latent abilities he has yii'hled a most ini)>ort- 
ant point. Tliure was obviously a time in the evolution 
of organic life when ])iano playing, or, in more geiu'ral 
terms, appreciation of harmony, was not even a latent 
faculty. It would be taxing our credulity to assume, for 
example, that amoeba pos8essed it. Then it must, at 
aome time, have come into existence as a latcut faculty, 
and later on been developed by use, or culture, as Ball 
calls it; and this developed faculty has be<'n inherited. 

Spencer published in the yinctrcnili ('catufy for April 
and May, it^6, two essays, which have since appeared 
in a separate form, entitled "The Factors of Organic 
Evolution." "Among the most important criticisms of 
this work is the one by Romanes in an article bearing, 
the same title, which appeared in Xatare August 25, 
1887; and Ball's criticism in his pamphlet, "Are the 
Effects of Use and Disuse Inherited?" Spencer gives 
three forms of evidence in proof of the inheritance of 
acquired characters— (1) the crowding of teeth in dogs 
and reduced size of the jaw in civilized man; (2) the 
correlation of different parts of the organism, and (3) 
the apparent direct influence of the environment in 
altering the surface of an organism. 

Romanes and Ball agree that Spencer has failed to 
prove his first point.' Romanes says, iu regard to this: 
" Be it observed, I am not disputing that disuse may in 
lx)th these cases have co-operated with the cessation of 
selection in bringing about the observed result. In- 
deed, 1 am rather disposed to allow that the large amount 
of iiMluclion described in the case of the dogs as having 
taken place in so comparatively short a time, is strongly 
suggestive of disuse having co-operated witii tiie cessa- 
tion of selection, liut at present 1 am merely pointing 
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out that Mr. Spencer's investigations have here failed to 
exhibit the crucial proof of disuse as a reducing cause, 
which he assigns to them; it is not true that in this case 
disuse * remains as the only conceivahle cause.' "* 

The third argument, us Komanes asserts, is too theo- 
retical to be considered as a proof, but the second, in 
regard to the correlation of parts of the organism is of 
great importance, and, according to the opinion of 
Romanes, ' ' virtually proves the truth of the Lamarckian 
assumption.'' 

So important is this particular case that it is worthy 
of a somewhat extended consideration. Spencer takes 
the giraffe as illustrative of his point. He calls atten- 
tion to a statement of Darwin's that " the prolonged 
use of all the parts together with inheritance will have 
aided in an important manner in their co-ordination.'' 
** A remark," observes Spencer, " probably having 
reference chiefly to the increased massiveness of the 
h)\ver part of tlio neck: the infrcased size and strength 
of the thorax rciiuirc il to in-ar thv additional burden, 
and tiic increased strenpjth of tlic fore Icf^s required to 
carry the i^reater weight of both. Hnt now I tiiink tliut 
furtluT consideration suijj^c-^ls the Ixlief that the en- 
taih'd niodilicat ions are inueh more numerous and re- 
mote than at lirst ajqu ars; and tiiat the greater part of 
these are su(di as cannot be ascriljed in anv decree to the 
selection of favorable variations but must be ascribed 
exclusively to the inherite<l effects of changed func- 
tions." Mr. Spencer tlien describes the mechanism of 
locomotion in the giraffe, the short hind limbs which 
must keep pace with the long fore limbs, and the con- 
sequent complex series of changes of bones, muscles and 
nerves which must have taken place in order to bring 

* 1. c. p. 405. 
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about this result. This inifiht viM-y easily be exphiiued , 
indeed, by tiie efleets of inherited use and disuse. " If 
the elTeets of use and disuse of parts are inherital>le," 
says Mr. Spencer, " tluMi any clian^e in the fore parts 
of tlie giraffe which aflfeets the action of the lund liniljs 
and back will simultaneously cans*', by the greater or 
less exercise of it, a remoulding of each component in 
the hind limbs and back in a way adapted to the new 
denninds; and generation after generation the entire 
structure of the hind (piartcrs will be progressively fitted 
to the changed structure of the fore quarters, all the ap- 
pliances for nutrition and innervation being at the same 
time progressively litted to both." But the factors of 
use and disuse aside, we must assume that all of these 
complex changes occurred simultaneously. It might be 
contended that slight variations in one direction which 
were advantageous might take place in one generation, 
and the correlative changes in other parts at some future 
time. In reply to this Mr. Spencer says: '* Besides the 
fact that until this secondary variation occurred the 
primary variation would be a disadvantage, often fatal, 
and besides the fact that before such an appropriate 
secondary variation might be expected in the course of 
generations to occur, the primary variations would have 
died out; there is the fact that the appropriate variation 
of one bone or muscle in the hind quarters would be 
useless without appropriate variations in all the rest^ 
some in this way and some in that — a number of appro- 
priate variations which it is impossible to suppose." 

Mr. Ball either cannot or will not see the force of 
Spencer's objections. He says: " All that is needed is 
that natural selection should preserve the tallest giraffe 
througli times of famine by their being able to reach 
otherwise inaccessible stores of foliage. The continual 
variability of all parts of the higher animals gives scope 
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for innumerable changes and nature is not iu a hurry. 
Mr. Spencer, however, says that the chances against any 
adequate readjustments fortuitously arising must be in- 
finity to one. But he has also shown that altered de- 

<rree of use does not cause the needed concomitant 
viu iation of co-o|>urativo parts. So tlie cliances against 
a l)eneticial c-liangc in an aiiinKil must he, at a liberal 
estimate, intinity to two. Mr. Spi'ucer, if he has prove(l 
anything, has proved that it is practically impossible 
that the giraffe can have acf^uired a long neck, or the 
elk its iiuge horns, or tiiat any species has ever acquired 
any important modification." 

Mr. Hall then draws attention to the facts whicli Wal- 
lace has adduced in his recent work, " Darwinism,'' 
j)roving that constant and independent variation is the 
rule among all animals and plants. He then says: 
" The lengthened wing might be gained in one genera- 
tion, and the strengthened muscle at a subsequent pe- 
riod; the bird iu the meanwhile drawing upon its surplus 
energy, aided (as I would suggest) by the strengthening 
effect of increased use in the individual." This expla- 
nation is open to two objections: First, the one already 
raised by Mr. Spencer, that before the second correlative 
variation appeared the first would be lost; and, second, 
the suggestion of Cunningham in regard to assuming 
that use could develop the character required, but that 
the individual thus favored could not transmit the vari- 
ation, but that posterity must wait for the same vari- 
ation to arise spontaneously. This hypothesis is so forced, 
illogical and absurd, that so long as a better one can be 
found it should be adopted. 

But one more class of evidence need be discussed, that 
furnished by paleontology. Prof. Henry F. Osborn has 
called special attention to this subject on two different 
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occasions* Ih- says: " Tlic evidence is of a direct a!id 
indirect character. The direct evidence is that by actnal 
observation in coniph'te paleontological series, tin'orifjin 
of adaptive structures is found to conform strictly to the 
lines of use and disuse. Tlie indirect proof is tliat the 
natural seh'ction of chance variations is unsupported by 
observation and is inadequate to exphiin the various 
I)henonienu of the second chiss." Special attention ia 
drawn to the evolution of teeth, in which every grada* 
tion may be traced from the simple conical reptilian 
tooth to the highly complex molars of some mammals. 
Osborn has enunciated the two following laws of cusp 
growth : 

" (1) The primary cusps first appear as cuspules, or 
minute cones, at the first points of contact between the 
upper and lower molars in the vertical motions of the 
jaw. 

(2) The modeling of cusps into new forms, and the 
acquisition of secondary position, is a concomitant of 
interference in the horizontal motions of the jaws." 

From the above laws it is evident that the variations 
in the race are the same as the variations in the indi- 
viduals, caused by the use and disuse of parts, and a 
causal connection between the two is inferred. This 
proof of the inheritance of the characters of use and dis- 
use has been criticised by Ponlton. In a foot-note to 
Weismann's Essays upon Heredity,! he says: " One of 
the most remarkable forms of this revival of Lamarck- 
ism is the establishment in America of a ' Neo-Lamarck- 
ian School,' which includes among its members many 
of the most distinn;uislied .American biologists. One of 
the arguments upon which the founders of the school 

* Pioo. A. A. A. 8., 1889, pp. 278-878. Am. Nat. liarch, 1891, p. 191. 
t Fkge 4S7. 
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have chiefly relied is derived i'loin tlie comparative mor- 
phology of mammalian teetli. The evolution of tlie 
various types are believed to be dae to modifications in 
shape, produced by the action of mechanical forces 
(pressure and friction) during the life of the individual. 
The accumulation of such modifications by means of 
heredity explains the forms of existing teeth. 

** It may be reasonably objected that the most element- 
ary facts concerning the development of teeth prove that 
their shapes cannot be altered during the lifetime of the 
individual, except by being worn away. . The shape is 
predetermined before the tooth has cut the gum. Hence 
the Neo-Lamarckian School assumes, not the transmis- 
sion of acquired characters, but the transmission of 
characters which the parent is unable to acquire!" 

In replying to the criticism of Mr. Foulton, Osborn 
says: "To the objection that the teeth are entirely 
formed before piercing the gum, and that use produces 
an aetuul loss of tissue as contrasted with the growth of 
bone, it luay be suid that bv our theory, it is not the 
growth itself but the reaetious whicli produce this growth 
in the living tissue, which we suppose to be transmitted." 
Osborn also criticises Weisnuinn's theory as follows: 
" In Weisinanu's variation theory the preponderating 
inlluenee must be conservative; however it nuiy explain 
progres.siv(^ nioditicatiun, or even correlation of old char- 
acters, it docs not admit that the genesis of new char- 
acters should follow <lclinite lines of adaptation whieli 
are not pre-existent in the germ-plasma. We find that 
new characters of the second class do follow such pur- 
posive or directive Uues„arising simultaneously in all 
parts of the organism, and £rst appearing in such min- 
ute form that we have no reason to suppose that they 
can be acted upon by selection. The old view of nature's 
choice between two single characters, one adaptive, the 
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other not adaptive, must be abandoned, since the latter 

does not exist in the second class." 

I have attempted to present a fair statement of both 
sides of the case in this controversy in regard to the in- 
heritance of acqnired characters, and to all of the import- 
ant arguments whicli have been adduced both pro and 
con, illustrated by typical examples. It will be remembered 
that the scepticism in regard to the possibility of ac- 
(juired characters being transmitted arose from the 
theorv of heredity enunciated by Prof. Weismann. A 
studv of the (lilferent theories of heredity disclosed the 
fact that \yhile Darwin's hypothesis of pangenesis, or 
any subseciuent modilication of it, was a merely formal 
and provisional scheme for explaining the supposed facts 
of heredity, Weismann's theory of gerni-plasm appears 
to be a speculative deduction from real facts which the 
facts themselves do not warrant. That consequently, 
although this theory may be true, it appears rather vis- 
ionary and certainly should not be unconditionally 
accepted as true or even as a working liypothesis, unless 
the facts dependent upon it can be thus best explained. 
The practice of stretching facts to fit into a theory is a 
habit which cannot be too strongly condemned. 

If Weismann's theory of germ-plasm is unproven 
there is no apparent reason why acquired characters 
may not be inherited. An examination of the testimony 
on this point seems to indicate that both sides have cited 
cases which did not prove their point. Many so-called 
proofs which have been brought fqrward by the Neo- 
Lamarckians in reality prove nothing, but, on the other 
hand, some of the interpretations of the Neo-Darwin- 
ians appear forced and illogical. 

It is obvious that a single established case of inherit- 
ance of an acquired character would be sufficient to prove 
the principle, however many other cases might be dif* 
1 
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ferently explained. And it seems to me thai some 
fairly well established, if not absolutely convincing, 
cases have been adduced. Furthermore, the Neo-Dar- 
winians maintain the illogical assumption that the 
changes which are observed in the individual have no 
possible causal connection with the changes which take 
place in the race, this assumption being contradictory 
to the law of coire.sj)ondcnce of the ontogenic and phylo- 
genic series. Lastly, ii is impossible to explain, from 
the Neo-I)ar\vinian point of view, simultaneous varia- 
tions of an adaptive nature. 

From all this we may come to a provisional conclu- 
sion that acquired characters are transmissible. We 
are justified in using this assumption as a working 
hypothesis, and in feeling confident that future investi- 
gation will j)lace it upon a footing where it is beyond 
the possibility of refutation. 

VAItl.VTION .VNI) NATURAL SELECTION. 

The end of science is the establishment of natural 
law, which is merely the orderly relationship existing 
between , phenomena, and consequently cannot be con- 
sidered as an ultimate cause. Thus gravitation is merely 
a name for the observed relation between bodies, but 
does not in any way tell us why these relations exist. 
Evolution is a terra expressive of change in form, and 
modern biology is striving to determine the precise laws 
conditioning such changes as occur in organic beings. 
There are two sets of changes — ontogenic and phy- 
logenic. It has become the fashion of late years 
among certain scientists to attribute changes of the 
second class solely to the action of natural selection, 
and it thus becomes necessary in inquiring into the 
laws of evolution to consider first this principle, and de- 
termine what it can effect. 
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It will be necessary to understand clearly the scope 
and meaning of the term natural selection, or Darwin- 
ism, as it is frequently called in recognition of its enun- 
ciator, before inquiring into what it can accomplish. 
Darwin himself used the term in two different senses, 
more narrowly as synonymous with Spencer's term sur- 
vival of the fittest and in the broader interpretation of 
the cause of modifications including the facts of varia- 
tion. In this latter application, however, it is inac- 
curate and misleading. Indeed, the process, is as a rule, 
not one of selection, as Lloyd Morgan has pointed out,* 
but rather of rejection, in which case natural elimina- 
tion becomes a more eorrect term. But how can any 
change be brought about in a species by this process? 
Prof. J. G. Schurman in a chapter on t^ie Metaphysics 
of Darwinism t writes as follows of natural selection: 
** There have been objections to the theory, especially 
to the somewhat startling assumption that tlie results of 
man's purposive selection in breeding could be attained 
and that, too, on a much larger scale — by the blind and 
purposeless o})crations of nature; but granting all that 
the hy})othe.sis re(iuires of us, we are still in presence of 
the fact that natural selection, or survival of the fittest, 
can accomplish nothing until it is supplied with mate- 
rial for * selection,' until there has appeared uj)on the 
field an antecedent 'fittest' — a fittest organ, function, 
habit, instinct, constitution, or entire organism. Natu- 
ral selection produces nothing; it only culls from what is 
already in existence. The survival of the fittest is an 
eliminative, not an originative, process." 

So obvious is the above assertion that it needs no dis- 
cussion. A variation must be originated before it can 

*.\nimnl Lifo mul Intdlispncc, p. 79. 

tTbe Ethical luipurt of DarwiuiHiu, pp. 77-78. 
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be selected. We find then, that before variations can 
occur in the phylogenic series they must take place in 
the ontogenic series, or in other words, natural selection 
is i'trictly conditioned upon individual variation. It 
til e I t' fore becomes a matter of no small moment to en- 
quire into this subject, from the standpoint of observa- 
tion to determine what are the possibilities of variation, 
and from the theoretical aspect to establish the condi- 
tions of variation. Wallace, more than any other 
scientist, probably, has given attention to the record- 
ing of individual variations, and his most recent work, 
Darwinism, furnishes us with a large number of facts of 
this sort. An inspection of the instances there given* 
and of cases adduced by other writers, as Semper in his 
Animal Life, discloses the fact that they are all quanti- 
tive and not qualitative. Variations may occur in size, 
in shape, in position, in number and in color. Varia- 
tions in size are most numerous and most marked, per- 
ha[)s, but such variations if in any special direction 
entail variations in shape. Variation in the position 
of parts is almost equally great, perhaps, althoiiuh less 
readily observt'<l and consequently less freciuently re- 
corded. Variations in number nuiy be trivial and 
unnoticeable , or mav become monstrous as with six- 
Hn<:;ered men and two-headed calves. Besides the 
al)ove mentioned deviations I know of none, except 
the occasional suppression of parts, either internal or 
external. 

The above variations might at first sight appear suf- 
ficient to produce changes in structures already in ex- 
istence, but the old dithculty still remains of accounting 
for the origination of new parts. Wallace's answer to 

this is certainly apologetic. t Have we a right to assume 
— 

* DanriniBm, pp. 41-82. 
1 1. 0., pp. 128-131. 
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that variations occurred in past j:;eological ages different 
in nature from those which occur to-davV If we do not 
do so, from which class of the variations above enumer- 
ated were feathers evolved, or horns, for example? 
Singularly enough, Wallace, an avowed opponent of 
Lamarck ianism, triumpliantly appeals to the principles 
of use in the one difficult variation which lie does really 
explain, the shifting of the eye of the flatfish.* If in- 
dividual variation does not normally originate new parts, 
such as horns, for example, and I know of no reason 
either theoretical or practical for assuming that it does, 
then there must be some other factor occasionally called 
into play; but if some factor exists which must be opera- 
tive at rare intervals it is but reasonable to assume that 
it is constantly operative to some extent rather than to 
suppose thjGtt it is lying idle until natural selection is 
obliged to call upon it to lend a helping hand. 

The above considerations lead to another frequently 
urged difficulty that even supposing the necessary varia- 
tions did occur, we are obliged to assume that they were 
advantageous . That incipient modifications of an organ- 
ism are always advantageous is considerable of an assumj)- 
tion. It seems incredible, indeed, that some very pro- 
nounced distinctions can be of utilitv. Thus it seems 

4.' 

ditlicult to explain, by utility or adaptation, the fact that 
in California a species of iiiai::pie is found identical with 
the one found east of the Si^Tru Nevada Mountains, with 
the exception of bciii^j: smaller and liaving the bill l>ri<^lit 
yellow inste:i<l black. The birds are well isolated ^c**- 
graphically throughout the greater ]iart or the whok- of 
their range, so the difference could hardly be accounted 
for Ijy tlie theory of recognition markings. This is but 
one of a great number of instances of. a similar nature 

•1. C, pp. ll!U-13U. 
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which might be adduced. Examples of insular species 
are especially noteworthy in this regard. 

Mr. Romanes has considered these difficulties at some 
length in a book which has but just appeared.* The 
Duke pi Argyll in advocating design in nature, made 
use of the above objections to natural selection, and it 
is to him that Mr. Romanes addresses his reply. It is 
hardly necessary to say that the difficulties above stated 
were not mentioned with a view to show the necessity 
for design in nature, or some direct sn])ervisin^ power 
to control the orij^inution of variations, hut merely to 
call attention to tlie proposition that natural selection, 
with the help of purely fortuitous variation, docs not 
seem sufficient to account for all structural and sjiecific 
details. Mr. Romanes, in his reply to tlie Duke of 
Argyll, shows how careful it is necessary to be in any 
particular instance in saying that a character is of no 
use. Thus the eye must have been of use in its most 
incipient stages as a black pigment spot which indicated 
vaguely the presence of light to the nerves in its vicin- 
ity. The wing in its incipient stages must also have 
been of use, as Mr. Komanes points out. Even if a 
variation were of no use at first it might be indirectly 
preserved by natural selection through correlation of 
growth. " Mr. Darwin, who has paid more attention to 
this matter than any other writer, has shown, in consid- 
erable detail, that all the parts.of any given organism are 
so intimately bound together, or so mutually dependent 
upon each other, that when one part is caused to change 
by means of natural selection, some other parts are very 
likely to undergo modification as a consequence." 

The theories which have been put forth to explain 
variation are, for the most part, very incomplete . Darwin 

* Darwin and Aft«r Darwin. I— -Tlie Darwinian Theory, pp. 3Sfr-873. 
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freely confesses his ignorance on tliis point, saying: 
" Our ignorance of tlie laws of variation is profound. 
Not in one case out of a hundred can we pretend to as- 
sign any reason why this or that part has varie l 
Spencer suggests a number of causes for variation .f lie 
considers the influences of environment in altering 
functions to be one factor in determining variations, 
asserting * * * " that organisms produced by the 
same parents at the same time, must be more or less 
differentiated both by insensible initial differences, and 
by slight differences in the conditions to which they are 
subject during their evolution/' He then appeals to first 
principles to show that no two parts of a homogeneous 
substance can be exactly alike, and that consequently 
there must always be a difference at least in the number 
of physiological units composing a reproductive cell. 
Thus we have a clue to the differences existing in the 
young of a single litter. 

Weismann's theory of variation is probably the most 
carefully worked out in its details, and is perfectly con- 
sistent with his theory of the isolation of the germ plasm. 
It appears impossible, however, that any progressive 
modification could take place according to this view, for 
it depends exclusively upon the number of ahnenplas- 
mas of each sex which enter into combination, this 
number being largely determined by the amount of sur- 
plus germ plasm which is disposed of in the extrusion 
of the two polar cells. But variation according to this 
theory, it would seem, must be strictly conservative, for 
all modifications must bo within the extremes of an- 
cestral modification. Thus, let us suppose that every 
living individual of some species has been measured, 
and that 500 represents the number of units in the 

* Origin of 8peoi68, p. 73» Hnmboldt. 
tPrineiplM of Biology, I, pp. 257-272. 
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smallest individual of the species, and 550 in the largest. 
There could be, then, no variation due to sexual admix- 
ture which fell below 500 or rose above 550, and hence 
no progress w6uld be possible. 

Another difficulty in Weismann's theory of variation 
has been recently communicated to Naturti, by Prof. 
Marcus Hartog.* He argues from the assumption that 
Weismann's theoi }- is proved, and the result is, as he 
says, indeed a startling one. He first presents five theses 
expressing the main assumptions of Weismann's theory, 
which Poulton has since admitted to be an impartial and 
correct statement of the case. They are as follows: 

" I, Each primitive germ-cell of either sex, contains 
a number of ancestral m rm-unitr^, the ahnenplasmas; 
and this number is constant, l\>r the specie-^ at kast. 

IT. These ancestral <xerm-units are far more con- 
stant and uuchuugeabie in character than the species 
itself. 

TIT. They lie associated together in the germ-cell 
without loss or alteration of their individual peculiar- 
ities. 

IV. The number contained in the mature ovum 
and spermatzoon is reduced by one-half, and in the 
fertilized ovum or oosperm (lie number is restored to the 
normal by the summation ol' the ahnenplasmas of the 
two fusing cells. This process is comparable to the 
shuffling of two packs of cards by taking half from each 
and joining the talons or remainders to form a new 
pack. 

V. The possible combinations under this process 
are so numerous as to explain the variations among the 
offspring of sexual union. 

Accepting these statements, we next inquire, How 

* NatnMb October 29, 1891, p. 613. 
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are we to conceive of these ancestral units, the ahnen> 
plasmas? Two hypotheses may be given in answer to 
this qiie-^tion: 

A. Eacli ahneuplasma unit corroBponds to an in- 
dividual of the species itself; and if put under proper 
tropic conditions, would, singly, reproduce such an in- 
dividual. 

B. The ahnenplasmas correspond to the primitive 
Protozoan ancestors, which, according to theory, could 
alone reproduce modifications due to external causes 
(acquired modifications)." 

Prof. Hartog then shows that if hypothesis A be ac- 
cepted the ahnenplasmas must have varied with the 
race, but this would make the shuffling process super- 
fluous as an explanation of variation, and would also be 
contradictory to thesis II. 

"According to hypothesis B," he continues, <* the 
ahnenplasmas of all Metazoa being similar and Proto- 
zoan, if tlio numbers are equal and the shuttling fair, any 
two parents may beget any offspring whatever; on the 
phme of thesis \', a lioness might be expected to i)rin!; 
forth a lobsier or a starfish or anv other animal, which 
as we know, does nui lake phiee in nature. Tlie only 
esea{»e t'nuii this result is to assume the ])ostulate- — (1) 
that the number of ahnen}tla-uias varies from s})eeir> to 
species; (2) that the ni'inlfr in the combination and 
not the charortrr of tlie ahnenplasnnis determines the 
species. And as there is not a particle of evidence for 
the hitter postulate, we Inay say that on hyi>othe«is B. 
the theory breaks down by its non-conformity with the 
facts. 

We have then the dilemma, from whicli I see no 
escape, that the theory is inconsistent, on A with itself, 
on B with the facts." 

It is too soon to attempt to pass judgment upon this 
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objt'ftion, as the subject is still uiidt'i" discussion. Cer- 
tain it is, however, that the replies whieli have been 
made by Poulton and Trow are ineorrect and Hurtog 
demonstrates their inconsistency with the views o( Weis- 
mann by a letter from that gentleman. 

Lloyd Morgan suggests as an hypothesis of variation 
a modification of Spencer's theory of physiological units, 
which has much to commend it, viz., the organic com- 
bination of the elements of the two sexes into a specific- 
ally new compound. Morgan explains the need of this 
hypothesis as follows:* « * * * jf^ \^ sexual union, 
there is a mere mixture, a mere commingling of heredi- 
tary characters, it is quite impossible that new characters 
should result, or any intensification of existing charac- 
ters be produced beyond the mean of those of ovum and 
sperm. * * * Ijet us suppose, for the sake of Illus- 
tration, that a pair of organisms have each an available 
store of forty units of growth-force, and that these are 
distributed among five sets of organs, a to 6, as in the 
first two columns. Then the offspring will show the 
organs as arranged in the third column. 
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** There is no increase in the set of organs a, which 
are strongly developed in both parents; and no decrease 
in the set of organs e, which are weakly developed in 
both parents. By sexual admixture alone there can be 
no increase or decrease beyond the mean of the two 

* Animal Life and InteUigenoc^ pp. 150, 161. 
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parental forms. If then tlie union of sperm and ovum 
be the source of new or more favorable variations other 
than, or stronger than tliosc of either parent, this must 
be due lo the fact tliat tlie hereditary tendencies not 
merely commingle, but under favorable conditions com- 
bine, in some way different indeed from, but perhaps 
analagons to, that exemplified in chemical combina- 
tion." 

According to this theory it is of coarse possible that 
new variations could be originated by sexual admixture. 
It would also help to explain the presence of useless 
specific characters, which would, according to the old 
view, be obliterated by the swamping effects of inter- 
crossing. "If, however," says Morgan,* "on the 
hypothesis of combination, we have definite organic 
compounds, instead of, or as well as, mere hereditary 
mixtures, if, in other words, variations take definite lines 
determined by the laws of organic combination (as the 
nature and properties of chemical compounds are deter- 
mined by the laws of chemical combination), then this 
difficulty disappears." It would account also for the 
introdnction of new parts or organs, and for their pres- 
ervation before they had reached a point of usefulness. 
The chief objection to this view, aside from its ]>urely 
hypothetical nature, which tlie author freely couiiMies, 
i;? the fact that it appears to prove too much. There 
are three general hypotheses concern in modifications: 
(1.) The variations may be "spontaneous," or due to 
some unknown cause, and occurrinj^ in all directions 
indiscriminately, as VV'allace and other Xeo-Darwinians 
claim, so there would be ample material for natural 
selection to work upon. According to this view external 
influences have nothing to do with variations. (2.) 

• 1. c, p. 152. 
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Variations may (.'aused chit liy l)y the response of the 
orp;anism, or of its })arts, to inliuiMues external either to 
the organism as a whole or to the })arts thus affected. 
Or (3) variations may, as in th(» first instance, l)e wliolly 
independent of external inlluenct'S, but due, not to the 
selection of such modilications as happen to be suitable, 
but to inherent properties of the organism itself, or to 
predetermine<l properties of tlie combinations of organ- 
isms. It is Njigeli who advanced the first part of this 
third hypothesis, while Morgan's organic combination 
theory would, if pushed to its logical conclusion, it seems 
to me, lead to the second part. If certain combinations 
mast inevitably lead to certain fixed and definite results, 
regardless of environment, not only the incipient stages 
but also the more advau! • d condition of an organism 
should be due exclusively to the operation of this force. 

In reality there are but two alternatives in regard to 
the origin of variations. They are due either to some 
force or tendency or property resident within the organ- 
ism itself, whether it be Weismann's sexual combination 
of different germ-plasmas, Nftgeli's idioplasm with the in- 
herent tendency to vary in the right direction, or Mor- 
gan's organic compound of sexually different elements 
which must on uniting produce a new given result; or to 
the workings of forces outside of the whole organism or 
of the parts affected. The possibility, of course, exists 
of both alternatives being valid. There is, however, a * 
very fundamental objection to the first class of forces as 
being sufficient to originate variations, viz.: that it is at 
variance with the law of the conservation of energy, as 
suggested by Ryder, that an organism can create any- 
thing new within itself without the aid of any force ex- 
ternal to it — a feat no less difficult than for a man to 
lift iiimself by the straji^ of his boots. The delusion of 
supposing that it is only a very little which is created 
new each time only serves to confuse tlie mind. 
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It is still not inconceivable that both external and in- 
ternal forces may influence variation. There is no pos- 
sible doubt that sexual combination is productive of 
variations, but I think it has been shown that these are 
not progressive. It is doubtless this factor which pro- 
duces individual variation in species which have re- 
mained unmodified through long geological ages. This 
class might well be termed eonwrmtitfe variations. 

It is a fact well known to gardeners and breeders that 
when a species is placed under entirely new environ- 
mental conditions it is apt to produce variations which 
are well marked, known as sports. It is such variations 
as these, due to the influence of environment, which, it 
would seem, are originative of new characters and might 
be called progressive variations. According to this view 
not only certain unusual modifications are due to en- 
vironment, but all variations which are new have been 
thus produced. It must not be supposed that the en- 
vironment ucts definitely upon the organism, compelling 
it to vary in a single direction. Such ma^ he the case 
in some instances, hut not universally. Change in nu- 
triment mav i>roduce verv different results in diflferent 
individuals, even of the same si)ecies, and would thus 
furnish natural selection with a very diverse, although 
by no means unlimited, assortment to })ick from. Climate 
would often act in a more direct manner in modifying 
organisms as will be seen later on in considering the 
varieties of North American birds. Use and disuse of 
parts would also l>e pro<luctive of definite variations. 
According to tlie ]>rinciples above stated, variations may 
be classified as follows: 

1. Censervaiive* Occurring in all directions within 

the limits of variation of the 
species. Produced by sexual com- 
bination of unlike individuals. 
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If. Progressive. Produced by the action of environ- 
ment upon the wliole organism 
or by the interaction of parts. 

1. Definite. Direct action of environment in 

one directioU|iucluding use aud 
disuse. 

2. Indefinite, General action of environment 

in producing variations wliich 
can be accumulated by natural 
selection. 

Dr. W. K. Brooks in his book on heredity (p. 213) 
quotes the following secondary laws of variation which 
should be borne in mind: 

(1) " Specific characters are more variable than gen- 
eric characters." (Darwin, Origin of Species, p. 122.) 

(2) ** Species of the larger genera in each country 
vary more frequently than species of the smaller gen- 
era." (1. c, p. 44.) 

(3) "A part developed in any species in an extra- 
ordinary degree or manner, in comparison with the 
same part in allied species, tends to be highly vari- 
able." (1. c, p. 119.) 

(4) "If any given character is very variable in one 
species of a group, it will tend to be variable in allied 
species, and if any given character is perfectly constant 
in one species of a ^;roup it will tend to be constant in 
allied species." (Walsh, Proc. Ent. Soc, Phila., Oct. 
1863, p. 213.) 

'riic above discussion has answered the question, is 
natural selection creative? in the negative. An attempt 
has been ma<le to show that it is not even admissible to 
assume unlimited variation as affording material for 
natural selection. Prof. Schurman goes even a step 
farther than this with regard to the origin of varia- 
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tions. He says :^ " They originate , we know not how, 
in the nature of the organism. Nor would the state of 
the case be essentially altered if it were domonstrated, 
in opposition to Darwin, that every organic modifica- 
tion was occasioned by some external stimulus. For the 
change thus set up in the organism in response to the 
foreign excitation would obviously derive its character 
from the constitution of the organism, just as, to use 
Darwin's own example, the peculiarity of a flame is due 
to the constitution of the combustible materials, and not 
to the igniting spark." Prof. Schurman is arguing for 
a theistic conception of the origin of variations, and 
hence, of the creation of species, but his conclusion 
here does not effect the scientific, but only the met- 
aphysical aspect of the case. As stated in the in- 
troduction to this chapter, natural law does not explain 
first cause, with which, indeed, science is not concerned. 
The ultimate reason for the enlargement of a muscle 
when exercised, for example, cannot be ascertained, but, 
nevertheless, if it could be shown why such exercise pro- 
duced in successive generations variations in the direction 
of increased dimension, we would have as good an cxphi- 
natiou of the cause of those particular variations as we 
have of the cause of the earth's attraction bv the sun 
through gravitation. That variations are conditioned 
by the reaction of the organism on the influences of the 
environment, is undeniable, but this does not detract 
from the validity of an explanation of the origin of 
variations, so far as science is concerned. An analogy 
may illustrate this better, perhaj^s. Certain qualities of 
the mind are developed by education. It is possible to 
forniuhite the exact process by whicli these mental 
traits were brought about and it is justifiable to state 

" The Ethical Import of Darwiuibm, p. 61. 
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that the ori<;in of these qualities is known, and tlie 
cause of their presence in tlie mind, despite the fact 
that had not tlie mind the potential possibility of de- 
veloping them they could never have been introduced. 

LAWS CONDITIONING EVOLUTION. 

If the above considerations upon individual variation 
contain within them even a flimsy core of truth; if 
natural selection even in its widest interpretation be not 
creative; then, indeed, it is necessary to discard the 
dogma of chance so much preached by the scientists of 
the day, and admit that just as the formation of the 
crystal is due to the working of natural law, so, too, 
is the evolution of man and of all the diversified life 
of the globe due to workings of the same natural law. 
Prof. Cope, Prof. Hyatt and Haeckel have placed 
especial stress upon the importance of the laws of 
biology, and it will be necessary to consider some of 
the laws which they have enunciated. The laws gov- 
erning the evolution of life may he stated under three 
heads: (1) laws of development, ('_') laws of struc- 
ture, and (.')) laws of heredity. They may be diagrani- 
utically class i lied as follows: 

I. Laws of development. 

1. Bathmisra or growth force. 

2. Phylofienic extent and density. 

3. Metal)olism. 

a. Anaholism 

b. Katabolism. 

4. 8exual inteni*ification. 

5. Acceleration and retardation. 

6. I.iaw of concentration. 

II. Laws of structure. 
L Homology. 

2. Successional relation. 
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3. Parallelism. 

4. Adaptation. 

5. Geratology. 

6. Bilateral symmetry. 

7. Correlation of growth. 
III. Laws of heredity. 

1. Uninterrupted or continuous transmission. 

2. Interrupted or latent transmission. 

3. Sexual transmission. 

4. Mutual or ainphigouous transmission. 

Ol the laws of development, growth force or bath- 
mism, as Prof. Cope has termed it, is the most funda- 
mental. Protoplasm is a great store house of energy 
from without. It, alone, is caj)able of converting into 
its own substance foreign matter — inorganic among 
plants and organic among animals. By this conversion 
of foreign substance into the body of the organism, 
growth is induced, but this growth requires an expendi- 
ture of energy. The Century Dictionary refers to the 
following passage of Cope's for a definition of bath- 
mism:^ "It is here left open whether there be any 
form of force which may be especially designated as 
* vital.' Many of the animal functions are known to 
be physical and chemical, and if there beany one which 
appears to be less explicable by reference to these forces 
than others, it is that of nutrition. Probably in this 
instance force has been so metamorphosed through the 
influence of the originative or conscious force in evolu- 
tion, that it is a distinct species in the category of forces. 
Assuming it to be such, I have given it the name of 
BaikmiamJ* 

Bathmism, then, is the vital force inducing growth. 
Prof. Cope has stated as a fundamental- law of bath- 
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mism* * * " that growth-force, uninfluenced by 
inherited peculiarity, or any stronger influence locating 
a nutritive fluid, must develop extent in the din-dion of 
leaat resistance, and density on the side of greutei^t resibi' 
ance, when not too great. The illustration of this state- 
ment would be that of a globular mass of cells brought 
to the point of junction of two media, as water and 
earth or air and earth, elongates in the direction of the 
medium presenting the least resistance, i.e., air." This 
law may be further illustrated by the growth of the 
foliage of a tree. When a tree is located in the midst 
of a forest, it is crowded on all sides and accordingly 
expends its energy in growing upward. If, on the 
other hand, a barrier be placed to its upward growth, 
the foliage will become dense and matted at the point of 
obstruction. This law of extent and density, as enun- 
ciated by Prof. Cope, is apparently intended to account 
for the distribution of force in individuals or species 
only, but it seems to me possible that a broader inter- 
pretation may be put upon it than Prof. Cope had in- 
tended to imply. As an analogy representing the dif- 
ferentiation of life the structure of a tree has been com- 
monly used, the spreading branches of which illustrate 
the divergent course of life through past geologic ages, 
while the leaves and tonuiiial buds constitute the life 
of to-day. But the analogy of the tree may serve an- 
other purpose. It has been stated that the growth of a 
tree is conditioned by Cope's law of extent and density. 
This is a law ot ontogony. But just as the perfect tree 
represents the direction of organic progress, so the law 
of growth foree which conditions tlic growth of the tree, 
conditions also the growth of organic l»eings as a whole. 
In other words, life as u whole has made progress or 
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developed in extent along the lines of least resistance 
aud multiplied in forms on the same plane, or has de- 
veloped in density along the lines of greatest resistance. 
This may be called the Law of Phylogenic Extent and 
Density. According to this view, living matter, has 
within it the potential possibility of indefinite growth 
and modification. The growth is limited as Spencer has 
shown by the mass outrunning the surface, while modi- 
fication is limited (1) by the possibilities of environ- 
ment to create variations, and (2) by the ability of the 
organism to adapt itself to its environment. If it be 
asked how an organism can adapt itself to an environ- 
ment which is itself the cause of the variations, the re- 
ply is by the selection of such environmental variations 
as are adaptive, or conversely by the elimination of such 
as are unadaptive. . Living matter, then, like a gigantic 
tree or bush, spreads out in all directions where the en- 
vironment offers least resistance, and man was not an 
accident or happy coincidence in the aimless wander- 
ings of blind forces, but rather the inevitable outcome of 
natural law. 

Metabolism, according to the Century Dictionary, is 
" the sum of the chemical changes within the body, or 
within any single cell of the body, by which protoplasm 
is either renewed or changed to perform special func- 
tions, or else disorganized and prepared for excretion." 
Geddes and Thomson in their work on the Evolution 
of Sex, have especially emphasized the importance of 
the laws of metabolism in the development of sjiecies. 
Metabolism should be clearly distinguished from Ijuthm- 
ism or growth force. The latter is a force analogous to 
electricity, for instance, which conditions the growth of 
an organism: while the former is an expression of the 
changes eonlinually taking place in ])rotoj>lasm. There 
are two phases of metabolism. When the protoplasm is 
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in a passive growing state and storing away energy, it 
is spoken of as anabolic, but when it is in a disruptive 
condition, giving out energy and breaking up into 
simpler compounds it is said to be katabolic. The 
metabolism of an organism is constantly varying be- 
tween the anabolic and katabolic state, although of course 
not in rhythms of definite duration. 

Messrs. Geddes and Thomson have devoted a consider- 
able space in their work on the Evolution of Sex to estab- 
lishing the principle that the male nature is naturally 
katabolic, the female naturally anabolic. They have en- 
forced this principle by many examples and arguments, 
and it is justifiable, it seems to me, to use it as a work- 
ing hypothesis. The law of sexual intensification pro- 
posed by me in a recent paper on the Colors of West 
Coast ^^alnmals* is based upon this. principle. Among 
west coast intnnnuils are certain species wliich have as- 
sumed a bUick color in harmony with their surround- 
ings, which are dark in hue, owing to the volcanic rock 
of which the soil is formed. A particular si)ecies was 
taken as an exam})le, the black-headed ground squirrel 
{SpennophifuH (jraminnrus (itricapUlus), and an attempt 
was made .to account for the black color. For three ' 
reasons it was assumed that the ancestors of this species 
were paler in color, probably gray or brown: (1) Be- 
cause black is never a primitive color but rather a mark"^ 
of specialization. (2) Because the races and species 
which are not black occupy a much greater geographical 
area, the black form being very local; and (8), be- 
cause the young are paler than the adult. If the pre- 
ceding discussion has established the impossibility, or 
even the improbability of natural selection exercising a 
creative power, it becomes proper to ask how the black 

*Zoe, ii, pp. 203-216. 
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color of this race was produced from brown or gray an- 
cestors. It is found that the male averages considerably 
darker than the female, although females may be found 
as dark as the lightest males. This is in accordance with 
the principle enunciated by Greddes and Thomson, that 
the tendency of the male is katabolic, of the female 
anabolic. The surplus of energy of the male would be 
expended in pigment, making the color more intense 
than in the female. 

It will now be necessary to anticipate two of the laws 
of heredity as quoted in Zoe from Haeckel.* "A third 
law of conservative I raiisniission aiav \>v called the law 
of sexual transmission, accor<ling to which each sex 
transmits to the descendants of the same sex peculiari- 
ties which are not inherited hy the descendants of the 
other r^cx. ♦ ♦ * ^ fourth law of transmission, 
which has licre to be mentioned, in a certain sense con- 
tradicts the last, and limits it, viz.: the law of mixed or 
mutual (amphigouous) trunsmissiou. This law tells us 
that every organic individual produced in a sexual way 
receives qualities from both parents, from the father as 
well as from the mother." 

Now, according to this law of mutual transmission, 
there would be a constant tendency for the characters of 
the male and female to combine more or less in the off- 
spring. This tendency, if acting alone, would result in 
an average color for both sexes. The females, would be- 
come darker and the males lighter. The katabolism of 
the males, however, would tend to keep them at an 
average distance in advance of the anabolic females, 
and a tolerably constant ratio would be established. If, 
then, there were nothing to hinder the female from ap- 
proaching the characters of the male, the latter would 
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be constantly pnshed ahead by kataboliam and drag his 
mate after him. Thus, in the case in point, suppose 
the following proportions of color existed in a pair of 
these ground squirrels: 

MALE. TMMAIM. 

Brown 10 20 

Black 60 40 

White 30 40 

In accordance wii\i the law of mutual transmission 
the two sexes are approaching the average: brown 15, 
black 60 and white 35. As the first ratio had been ad- 
justed by the difference in metabolism which is sup- 
posed to be constant, the real ^oa\ toward which the 
male of the next ^om riition is advancing is shown in 
the following proportion: 

l»T GEN£KATIOM. 2D OEMCKATIOK. 





JfALB. 


fSMALB. 


MALB. 


rSMALB. 


Brown . 


...10 


: 20 :. 


X : 


15 


Black . . 


.60 


: 40 


X : 


50 


White.. 


. . .30 


: 40 


X : 


35 



The male of the second generation would then have 
the proportion of tulors as follows: brown 7.5, black 75, 
and wliitt' 2n.25, the black having increased consider- 
ably, in nature no such rapid increase as this is sup- 
posed to occur. The conservative law of sexual trans- 
mission and innumerable limiting and modifying cir- 
cumstances would retard it. 

After attaining a certain goal it would be impossible 
for any further intensification to take place in the male^ 
as, for example, when it had become perfectly black. The 
color of the male then becoming stationary, it would be 
possible for the female to become more and more like 
the male in accordance with the law of mixed transmis- 
sion, the characters of the one sex being transferred to 
the other. This, apparently, has actually taken place in 
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another black form, the jack>rabbit of Espiritu Santo 
Island, Lower California, Lepw insutarin, in which both 
male and female are equiilly black. This law, as stated 
in Zoe, referred only to transformations of color, but 
would apply equally to any form of modification. Varia- 
tions, according to the principles stated in this chapter, 
are due to influences of the outer world upon the organ- 
ism. One of the most potent environmental inHucnees 
is nutriment. If there be an abundance of nourislmii iit 
flurinp: a period of tinie, the tendency will at first be 
anabolic, or constructive. There is, at such times, a 
storing away of energy for future use. Geddes and 
Thomson have shown that a j)rc{)ondcrancc of females 
is born in times of plenty, of males in times of want. 
After a time of bountiful nourislimcnt suppose a period 
of scanty food supply to follow. There will be a ten- 
dency toward katabolism, which means a breaking up of 
the energy which has been accumulating, a tendency 
toward variation and a preponderance of males. The 
males being more katabolic than the females, will (end 
to vary in advance of the latter in every direction in 
which a surplus of energy might be expended. In 
noting the different kinds of variation which have been 
observed it was found that they might consist of differ- 
ences in size, shape, position, number, color or the 
addition of i^^rts. It is obvious that any increase of 
size of the whole organism or of any particular part is 
due to an increase in the number of constituent cells, 
while variations in shape are due simply to a different 
distribution of the cells or to an increase or decrease in 
the number in any particular region. Variations such 
as ordinarily occur in organisms then, are apparently 
either variations in number or position. Number and 
position depend on the amount and location of growth- 
force, which in turn is conditioned by the metabolism 
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of the orgauism, whicli lust is deternmied by luUiition. 
The law of sexual intensification would thus seem to be 
applicable to any form of moditication, which may be 
encourn^ed hy natural selection, iu which the male takes 
the lead, but would in no wise serve to originate any new 
part or structure. 

At first sight this law might appear to be a mere re- 
statement of the view of Dr. \V. K. Brooks. According 
to his view, the male cells are the bearers of gemmules 
inducing variation, and in hard times the variable males 
being in preponderance, would induce progressive varia- 
tion. Rev. J. T. Gulick has criticised this view as fol- 
lows:* *' There can be po doubt that in many species 
the males are more variable than the females, and that 
in some of the same species the proportion of males in- 
creases with the degree of adversity; but this does not 
seem to be suflicient ground for maintaining that the 
increase in the proportion of males will increase the 
variability of the offspring. Increase in the number or 
amount of the variable element does not necessarily in- 
volve increase in the variability of either element, or in 
the offspring of both. I find need of additional factors 
in order to bring these facts into any relation to the in- 
crease of variability. Granting that the sperm-cell is 
the source of variation and the germ-cell the source of 
fixitv, and that increased tendoncv to variation in the 
offspring will be secured by an in< rcas('<I range of varia- 
tion in the sperm-cells, it does not follow that increase 
in the relative number of .males will increase the range 
of variation iu the sperm-cells, and therefore iu the off- 
spring." 

This dilliculty, which implies that, however great the 
majority of the variable sex may be, unless each one 

• Jouru. Liuu. Hoc, xxiii, p, 317. 
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found a mate the variability of the species would not 
increase, does not, of coarse, apply to the law of sexual 
intensification, which has, it seems, been placed upon a 
firm basis through the researches of Messrs. Geddes and 
Thomson. 

Cope first enunciated the law of acceleration and re- 
tardation. Two passages may be cited from his writings 
explanatory of this law: ** I believe that this is the 
simplest mode of stating and explaining the law of varia- 
tion; that 8omo forms acquire somotliing whieli tlioir 
parents did not possess; and thai those wliieh actjuire 
something uddilioual have to pass through more numer- 
ous stages tlian their ancestors; and those wliieh lose 
something pass thr()ugh fewer stages than their ances- 
tors; and these proces.>es are expressed by the terms * ac- 
celeration ' and ' i'etardation .'""^ On another occasion 
he had expressed tlie hiw thus: " It was also show n that, 
if the embryonic form were thejuirent, the advanced de- 
scendant was produced by an increased rate of growth, 
which phenomenon was called ncct'lcr^iion; but that if 
the embryonic type were the offspring, then its failure 
to attain to the condition of the parent is duo to the 
supervention of a slower rate of growth ; to this phenom- 
enon the term retanhuion was applied."! 

"With regard to the cause of acceleration Prof. Cope 
first made the following suggestion:! " The successively 
higher degree of oxidization of the blood in the organ- 
designed for that function, whether performing it iu 
water or air, would certainly accelerate the performance 
of all the vital functions, and among others that of 
growth. Thus it may be that acceleration can be ac- 
counted for, and the process of the development of the 

* Origin of the Fittest* p. 297. 

11. p. 125. 
tl. c, p. 143-144. 
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orders and sundry lesser groups of the vertebrate king- 
dom indicated; for, as already pointed out, the defini- 
tions of such are radically placed in the different struc- 
tures of the urguiis which aerate the blood and distri- 
bute it to its various destinations. 

** But the fireat question: What dotennined tlM» direc- 
tion of this neet'leration? remains unanswered. One 
oannut understand why more highly oxidized hlood 
should hasten the growth of i)artition of the ventri(de 
of tlie heart in the serpent, the more perfectly to separate 
the aerated from the imj^ure fluid; nor can we see why 
a more perfectly const ructed circulatory system , sending 
purer hlood to the hrain. sliouhl direct accelerated growth 
to the cerebellum or cerebral hemispheres in the croco- 
dile." 

The above statement of the cause of acceleration is 
in reality no explanation, for after all the real question 
is what determined the direction of the acceleration, for 
which Prof. Co|>c does not here attempt to account. In 
the paper on the Method of Creation of Organic Forms ^ 
he offers another explanation, which appears to be final. 
He asks, ** What are the influences locating growth- 
force?" and answers, " The only efficient ones with which 
we are acquainted are: first, physical and chemical 
causes; second, use; and I would add a third, viz.: ef- 
fort." To this third influence Prof. Cope ascribes a 
most important function — that of originating new parts; 
to it, indeed, may be attributed, according to Prof. Cope, 
the origin of the fittest. He says: ** You cannot rub 
the sclerotica of the eye without producing an expan- 
sion of the capillary arteries and corresponding increase 
in the amount of nutritive fluid. But the case may be 
different in the muscles and other organs (as the pig- 

*1. OnP. 195. 
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ineut cells of reptiles and fishes), which are under the 
volition of an animal. Here, and in many other in- 
stances which might be cited, it cannot be asserted that 
the nutrition of use is not under the direct control of 
the will through the mediation of nerve force. There- 
fore I am disposed to believe that growth-force may be, 
through the motive force of the animal, as readily de- 
termined to a locality where an executive organ does not 
exist, as to the first segment or cell of such an organ 
already commenced, and that effort is, in the order of 
time, the first factor in acceleration." 

All that can be said to the above is that it may be 
true, bat that it has not yet been demonstrated. There 
is, indeed, a vast difference between the assumption 
that use can modify a part which already exists, and the 
assumption that desire or effort can originate something 
which does not exist. Moreover, even if effort be a 
valid factor in creation, it cannot, it seems to me, have 
the general application ascribed to it by Prof. Cope. 
For example, it could apparently have no influence upon 
the origination of new colors. Does the bird desire to 
be protectively colored? If so, it must decide what 
colors would be most in harmony with its surroundings 
and then make an effort of will to have these colors 
developed; all of which is, on the face of it, inconceiv- 
able. Or by wliat iniaginublc sort of effort could feathers 
be originated? Effort, then, if it can be shown to have 
any creative power, must be relegated to a very s])ecial 
field, and ^cannot be considered as the sole or even 
princii>al originator of the fittest. 

What then can be considered the originator of the 
fittest? This I have utteinpted to indicate in tlie discussion 
of variation. It is an emphasis of the Hilairian rather 
than tlie Lamarckian factor. It is rather more in accord 
with the views of Eimer than Cope, although both are 
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considered of importance. It is tlie recognition of the 
importance of physical and chemical causes, as the 
oiiilinators of new parts. The environment produces 
changes of which natural rliminaiion destroys the least 
advantageous, leaving only the tittest to survive. There 
are metabolic rhvtlims in life. Wheu tlie anabolic ten- 
deucy is in the ascendent life is non-[)rogressive, or 
there may even be retardation; but wheu the katabolic 
tendency is in the ascendent, life progresses along lines 
determined: first, by the nature of the variations, and 
second, by the operation of natural selection or elimi- 
nation. 

It may be of interest to note the bearing of the law of 
phylogenic extent and destiny. In the growing tree 
whenever its progress is checked in any direction, if the 
resistance be not too great the foliage becomes dense and 
matted. So with life as a whole. When a new plan 
of organization was originated, nature ran riot for a 
time in the wealth and multiplicity of forms she dis- 
played. Take for example the age of reptiles. In their 
palmy days they were without competitors; climate and 
vegetation conspired for their well being; the soil had 
not been cultivated and was capable of bearing an im- 
mense croji. This was a period of acceleration. There 
was no resistance to the upward progress of growth-force 
and it advanced rapidly along certain lines. Having 
originated this great variety and multiplicity of forms 
(juite suddenly, comparatively speaking, a barrier was 
presented to their future progress. The climate may 
indeed have remained as propitious and the food as 
abundant, vet au obstacle to their advance was intro- 
duced. And this obstacle was apparently simply the 
fact that they had reached the goal of their specializa- 
tion. The growth-force was still there to be expended 
and was used in increasing density or mass to speak 
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figuratively, or in other words, in the irrent multiplica- 
tion of SQoh species as already existed. In course of 
time the conditions of life became less favorable to 
them, more powerful antagonists arose, and they began ' 
to dwindle. Retardation began, and to-day there are 
left a few poor fragments of that mighty host that lived 
in the age of reptiles. 

Prof. Alphens Hyatt's law of concentration is very 
closely related to the preceding, being in fact a form of 
acceleration. Prof. Hyatt thus alludes to it:* "The 
law of concentration in development seems to express 
an invariable mode of action of heredity, in the earlier 
reproduction of hereditary characteristics of all kinds 
and under all conditions. In prot;ressive series it acts 
upon healthy characteristics and ap))ears to be an 
adaptation to favora])le surroundings, and in retrogress- 
ive series upon pathological churac teristics, and is prol)- 
aV)ly an adaptation to unfavorable surroundings usually 
leading to the extinction of the series or type." 

This ends tlie discussion of the laws of development. 
Of the laws of structure and hereditv little need be said. 
For the sake of completeness, however, and especially 
as it will be necessary to refer to them in the second part 
of the work, it will be advisable to include a brief state- 
ment of them. Prof. Cope, in the Chapter on Evolution 
and its Gonsequences,t states the following four laws of 
structure: 

1. Homology, This means that animals are com- 
posed of corresponding parts; that the variations of an 
original and fixed number of elements constitute their 
only difference. * * * 

''2. Suceewnonal Relation, This expresses the fact 

* Fossil Cepbnlupndn iu the MiiB«iim of CompAnlive Zoology. Proo. 

A. A. A. 8., 1883, xxxii, p. 360. 
1 1. c, pp. 6-7. 
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that specie?* naturally arrange themselves into series in 
comequeuce of a mathematical order of excess or defi- 
ciency in some feature or features. Thus species with 
three toes naturally intervene between those with one 
and four toes. * * * 

" 3 . ParoLUlism, This states that while all animals in 
their embryonic and later growth pass through a num- 
ber of stages and conditions, some traverse more and 
others traverse 'fewer stages; and that, as the stages are 
nearly the same for both, those which accomplish less 
resemble or are parallel with the young of those which 
accomplish more. » » * 

* * 4. Teleology, This is the law of adaptation so much 
dwelt upon by the old writers, and admired in its ex- 
hibitions by men generally. It includes the many cases 
of fitness of a structure for its special use, and expresses 
broadly the general adaptations of an animal to its home 
and habits." 

5. Gcrtifolof/if. Prof. Hyatt lias enunciated this 
princii)le of distorted or })athological types.* It is the 
law tliat there " is an exact correspondence between the 
life of an individual and the group to which it heloaga: 
namely, the young and adolescent stages having direct 
correspondence and repeating the past history of its 
own group to a greater or less extent, the adult corre- 
sponding to the present with all the peculiarities and 
differences of its group, and the metamorphoses of old 
age to the pathological modifications and changes found 
in the types which arose in the unfavorable localities, or 
which were found as a rule to terminate the history of 
the group in time." 

To this list may be added the following special laws 
of structure, both of which may be more or less closely 
related to homology: 

* Pioc. A. A. A. b., xxxii, p. .^49. 
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6. Bilateral symmetry. It is not clearly apparent why 
bilateral symmetry should be so prevalent in organic 
structures, whether it be due to some fundamental law 
of growth, or persistence of type, or to some principle 
of utility. Wallace has advocated the last view with re- 
gard to the bilateral symmetry in the colors of animals, 
arguing from the fact that where protective or recogni- 
tion markings are no longer of utility, as with domesti- 
cated animals, bilateral symmetry is lost. 

7. Correlation of growth. This law has been most 
clearly enunciated and established by Darwin. Owing 
to the close interdependence of parts in organisms, any- 
thing which affects one structure in the body may cause 
a similar or corresponding modification to appear in 
some other structure which is not directly influenced. 

The laws of heredity may be condensed after Haeckel, 
thus:* 

1. UnvnUirrwpted or ooiiUvimmvs tranemiaaum. Chil- 
dren are in general like their parents. This is expressed 
by the phrase 'Mike produces like/' or more accurately 
"similar things produce similar thiugs." 

2. Interrupted or latent transmimion. Among certain 
lower forms of life there is au altcriuition of generations, 
the children being like the grandparents, the parents a 
dififerent organism. "If we express this general law' 
and the succession of generations by the letters of tlie 
alphabet, then A= C = E, whilst B = D = F, and so on." 

3. St'XiuiI transmission. Each sex transmits to its 
offspring certain peculiarities not possessed by the other 
sex, as, for example, the antlers of a deer. 

4. Mixed or mutvtd (ann)higonous) trdnsmission. 
"This law tells us that every organic individual pro- 
duced in a sexual way receives qualities from both • 
parents, from the father as well as from the mother." 

* History of Creation, pp. 205-213. 
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5. Ahv'chitul or si lit jtl'tpt'd fr<nis,it Isslon. In embryonic 
development the organism does not pass through all 
ancestral stages, but omits a portion of them in order 
more rapidly to reach a state of maturity. 

Having clearly defined my attitude in regard to the 
non-creativeness of natural selection and the necessity 
of qualifying it by the laws of development, structure 
and heredity, it will in the future frequently be found 
convenient to speak figuratively of selection as the orig- 
inator of this or that character. Whenever a use is 
found for any structure or peculiarity of a species it is 
justifiable to assume that such a character has been 
encouraged by selection or elimination, and this. is a 
most important, although not the ultimate step, in deter- 
mining how the feature under consideration came about. 
It is indeed the only step which can be explained in most 
cases, the causes of the origination of anything new 
V>eing so intimately dependent upon the nature of the 
organism, that comparatively little is known of tlu iii. 

Two forms of seleetion still remain for consideration, 
sexual and physiologieal. Hoth haw a direct and vital 
hearing upon the suhject of the colors of birds; for if 
sexual selection Ix- a valid factor in evolution it is 
undoubtedly an agent in the production of the bright 
'plumage and gay ornamentation of male birds; while if 
the hypothesis of physiological selection be correct much 
light is thrown upon specific color marks which would 
otherwise appear useless. It thus becomes important to 
consider both of these theories with considerable care. 

SEXUAL SELKCTION. 

Darwin originated the theory of sexual selection and 
Wallace lias been his most determined oj)ponent. Both 
should be heard from before a decision is reached. 
Darwin says;* " Tliis form of selection f|e]ie!ids, not on 

* Origia of Species. I, p. lOS. 
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a struggle for existence in relation to other organic 
bi'iiigs or to external conditions, but on a struggle be- 
tween the individuals of one sex, geneiiilly the males, 
for the possession of the otiier srx. The result is not 
death to the unsuccessful conipelitor, but few or uo 
offspring." There are two forms of sexual selection, the 
law of battle which is universally admitted, and " pref- 
erential matin<: " as Lloyd Morgan has termed it,* which 
is doultted by nuiny. It is known that the males of many 
animals, especially among mammals and birds, fight 
among themselves for a female, the victor carrying off 
the prize. There can be little doubt that in such cases the 
more powerful males become the parents of the race, and 
that every advantage which they may possess in the way 
of strength, agility, or special weapons, such as antlers 
or spurs, will be selected in accordance with the law of 
battle. Preferential mating is thus described by Darwin :t 
** Amongst birds, the contest is often of a more peaceful 
character. All those wlio have attended to the subject, 
believe that there is the severest rivalry between the 
males of many species to attract, by singing, the females. 
The rock-thrush of Guiana, birds of paradise, and some 
others, congregate; and successive males display with 
the most elaborate care, and show off in the best manner 
their gorgeous plumage; they likewise perform strange 
antics before the females, which, standing by as specta* 
tors, at last choose the most attractive partner. Those 
who have closely attended to birds in confinement well 
know that they often take individual preferences and 
dislikes. Thus Sir R. Heron has described how a pied 
peacock was eminently attractive to all his hen birds. I 
cannot here enter on the necessary details, but if man 
can in a short time give beauty and an elegant carriage 

* Auimnl Life and InteUigence, p. 198. 
1 1. c, p. 109. 
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to Hs bantams, according to his standard of Ix auty, 1 
can see no tiood reason to doubt that female liirds, bv 
seit'cling, during thousands of generations, tlie most 
melodious or beautiful males, according to their standard 
of beauty, might produce a marked efTect." 

Darwin's theory of sexual selection with regard to the 
colors of birds is simply this, that both sexes were orig- 
inally dull colored and alike, but the females, in se- 
lecting those males for mates whiich were more brightly 
colored than their fellows, have gradually brought about 
the brilliant and diversified plumage of the male birds 
of to-day. Wallace takes a directly opposite view, as 
expressed in the following passage: * "I have long 
held this portion of Mr. Darwin's theory to be erroneous, 
and have argued that the primary cause of sexual diver- 
sity of color was the need of protection, repressing in 
the female those bright colors which were normally 
produced in both sexes by general laws; and I have 
attempted to explain many of the more difficult cases on 
this principle ('A Theory of Birds' Nests/ chap. VI. 
ante)." 

Mr. Wallace then proceeds to elaborate his views, 

explaining how the colors of male birds have become 
more brilliant without reference to sexual selection. He 
makes the valuable suggestion that brilliant colors arc 
V concomitants of a healthy organization, dull hues of a 

diseased system. The vitality of the male he considers 
to be greater than of the female, especially during the 
breeding season, and the brilliant colors and long plumes 
which are donned at that time are due to the necessitv 
for this vital energy to find some outlet. " The greater 
intensity of coloration in the male " he says, t " which 
may be termed the normal sexual di£Ference, would be 

* Natuml Seleotion 1891, pp. 384-365. 
1 1. c, p. 300* 
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furtlior (levclopod by the combats of the males for the 
possession of tlie females. Tlie most vigorous and ener- 
getic usually being able to rear the most offspring inten- 
sity of colour, if dependent on, or correlated with vigor, 
would tend to increase. But as differences of colour 
depend upon minute chemical or structual differences in 
the organism, increasing vigor acting unequally on 
different portions of the integument, and often produc- 
ing at the same time abnormal developments of hair, 
horns, scales, feathers, etc. , would almost necessarily 
lead also to variable distribution of colour and thus to 
the production of new tints and markings." In follow- 
ing out this line of argument Mr. Wallace suggests that 
color is proportionate to integumentary development, 
reaching its maximum among butterflies and birds 
where there is the greatest expanse and variation of 
wings, but it has been asked why, if this hypothesis 
be a true one, bats are generally so dull colored, or 
beetles so brightly. ** The endless processes of growth 
and change during the development of feathers, and 
the enormous extent of this delicately organized sur- 
face," he says,* " must have been highly favorable to 
the production of varied colour effects, which, when not 
injurious, have been merely fixed for purposes of specific 
identification, but have often been modified or sup- 
pressed whenever different tints were needed for purposes 
of protection." This appeal to the extent and structure 
of the featheir can have but little weight, for, in the 
majority of cases, it is the exposed edge of the feather 
alone which is colored; the basal half being as a rule 
white or some dull shade of buff or gray. 

Whether the appeal of Mr. Wallace to the general 
lawa of growth is or is not justifiable as an explanation 
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of the markiuiis of ])ir(l.s, the qiu stiou with whicli we 
are at prcscnl concerned is wliether llic female exerts 
any ehoiee of a mate de]>en<lent upon color, and whetlier, 
if she does so, it is possi]>lo that the markings of a 
species might in course of time be changed by this 
means. Wallace asserts that there is no evidence that 
the female is in any way influenced by color in choosing 
a mate. Amoni; butterflies it does indeed seem incredi- 
ble that any such selection can take place, and Mr. 
Wallace presents the argument against this in the 
strongest possible light. His argument is controverted 
by Poultou, however, with considerable force.* Prof. 
Geo. W. and Elizabeth G. Peckham have published a 
paper entitled Observations on Sexual Selection in 
Spiders of the Family AttidsB^t in which they advocate 
the factor of sexual selection in the production of the 
colors of spiders. They show that in this group the 
female is fierce and pugnacious, which trait, according 
to Wallace, should be accompanied with a surplus of 
vitality and accordingly with 1»rilliant colors, as he 
claimed to be the case with the humming-birds. But in 
this group the nudes are nearly always brilliantly colored, 
while the females are inconspicuous. On the other hand, 
the dull colors of the female could not have been originated 
for protection, for "all the species of this family have 
covered nests." The most important part of the paper 
is devoted to a minute description of the courting habits 
of different species of Attid:e. In conclusion the authors 
sum up the results of their observations as follows: 
*' The fact that in the Ati'uhv the males vie with each 
other in making an elaborate display, not only of their 
grace and agility but also of their beauty, before the 
females, and that the females, after attentively watching 

• The Colors of Animals, 291-2y7. 
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the dances and tournaments which have heen executed 
for their gratification, select for their nuitcs the mules 
that they fiiul most pleasinp;, points strongly to tlie con- 
clusion that the great diilereiues in color and in orna- 
ment hetween the males and females of these spiders are 
the result of sexual selection." Indeed, anyone who 
will attentively follow the account of these elahorate un<l 
painstaking investigations of the courting hal)its of this 
family of spiders, must admit that in this instance at 
least, there is considerable reason to believe that sexual 
selection has played an important part iu the modifica- 
tion of color. 

Among birds it is difficult if not impossible to secure 
such deiinite results from observation. It is known, 
however, that many male birds display their markings 
before the female in a very elaborate way. Darwin 
pointed this fact out as being especially confirmatory of 
his theory of sexual selection. It is thus explained by 
Wallace:* ** At pairing-time the male is in a state of 
excitement, and full of exuberant energy. Even un* 
ornamented birds flutter their wings or spread them out, 
erect their tails or crests and thus give vent to the 
neryous excitability with which they are overcharged. 
It is not improbable that crests and other erectile 
feathers may be primarily of use in frightening away 
enemies, since they are generally erected when angry 
or during combat. * * * But if those portions of 
the plumage which were originally erected under the 
influence of anger or fear became largely developed and 
brightly colored, the actual dbplay under the influence 
of jealousy or sexual excitement becomes quite intelligi- 
ble." Mr. Wallace, in the above passage, has introduced 
a new theory explaining the brilliant colors of male 

• I. 0., p. 877. 
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birds, which it stn ins to me wnuM uwd far ^rejitt^r piDof 
to estahlish than tlie theory of st xual sclectiuii which 
it is int(Mi(lc<l to sii|)|thint . According to this new hyj)Otii- 
esis the brilliant crc^t!?, etc., of l)ir(ls have been largely 
develo[)ed in order to frighten away enemies, but it 
would require u great amount of observational evidence 
to demonstrate this. On the contrary, in the majority 
of ca-cs (lie colors of the male Inrd arc not in the least 
calculated to inspire an enemy with jfear. Let us take a 
familiar example and compare the two views as explana- 
tions. The hoase-finch {Carpodaciia mexicanua frontalU), 
is now at the height of the courting season and certainly 
displays a great amount of energy in the prosecution of 
his love-making. Three or four males may frequently 
be seen following a single female from fence to fence, or 
tree to tree. The wings are slightly lowered and the 
birds either face the object of their devotions displaying 
the bright crimson of the head, throat and breast, or 
hop directly away exposing the rump patch of the same 
color. Their vivacious song is also a feature of the 
courtship. The dull colored female eventually flies away 
with one of the comjx'titors for her favor and the re- 
maining males start in (jucst of other mates. It would 
of coiiix' hr utterly impossible to assert that the female 
had c hosen the most brilliantly attired of her suitors, 
but it is indeed a significant fact that several males, or 
at least two, have presented themselves to her, display- 
ing their charms of song and dress, and that one of 
them is successful without any fighting with his com- 
petitors. Another fact of some importance, — 1 have 
seen a single male house-finch paying assiduous atten- 
tions to a female, and utterly repulsed and deserted by 
the object of his devotions. From the above it is 
evident that it is not mere perseverance which deter- 
mines which male shall be successful, as Mr. Wallace 
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lias arp:(ic(K hut the clioici- is really inatk' l»y the tViiuile. 

Mr. Walhui' hus, however, iiuerposed another ohjec- 
tioii (»f great iiii{H>r{aii('e. Ilersays: *" Again, evideiiee 
eolh'eted ])y Mr. Darsvin hiin-^i If, })roveri that eaeli hird 
finds a mate under any eircuni>lances. He gives a num- 
ber of eases of one of a pair of birds being sliot, and the 
.survivor being always found paired again almost im- 
mediiitcly. This is sufficiently explained on the assump- 
tion that the destruction of birds by various causes is 
continually leaving widows aud widowers in nearly equal 
proportions, and thus each one finds a fresh mate; and 
it leads to the conclusion that permanently unpaired 
birds are very scarce, so that, speaking broadly, every 
bird iinds a mate and breeds. But this would almost or 
quite neutralize any efTeet of sexual selection of color 
or ornament, since the less highly-colored birds would 
be at little or no disadvantage as regards leaving healthy 
offspring." If it were indeed true that every male bird 
found a mate there would be a serious difficulty in the 
way of sexual selection, but Mr. Wallace has not estab- 
lished this in the pass^^e above quoted. It seems quite 
as natural to suppose that there are always a number of 
birds who have not found mates, and that consequently 
there are constantly a supply of bachelors and old maids 
on hand to mate with any unfortunate widow or widower. 
Collectors of birds have often commented on the fact 
that several males are nearly always shot to one female. 
To be sure the duller colors and more retiring habits of 
female birds would insure their protection, but even 
where special search is made for them they are found to 
be less common than the other sex. This is noted, 
moreover, among species in which the sexes are alike. 
If there be such a preponderance of males as seems 
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liighly proltable, tln'ii, of course, ovci v Itird docs not 
lind a mute, and Mr. Wallace's ithjeciion i- in \ alidate*!.- 
Prof, and Mrs. reckliam have shown that among the 
AKnhi every nuile docs not L'ct a nnite. They say: ^" In 
sjnders, as the females gradually hecomc adult>, they 
have a choice from among a number of maU'S, as these 
mature several days earlier. The males will pair as often 
as they have the opportunity, and as the mating season 
lasts for two or three weeks, the more brilliant males may 
easily be selected again and again/' 

Of considerable significance as showing the unsettled 
state of scientific opinion upon this ditficult question, is 
the fact that two eminent English naturalists have each 
just published a work in which the subject is discussed, 
and have arrived at directly opposite conclusions. Prof. 
Frank E. Beddard, in his book entitled Animal Color- 
ation, concludes that sexual selection, if operative at all, 
is a very insignificant factor, while Prof. George J. 
Romanes, in the first volume of the series on Darwin and 
After Darwin, writes to the contrary in the following 
emphatic sentence: f "And, as regards the particular 
case now before us, 1 think 1 have shown, as far as s|)aee 
will permit, that in the plienomena of decorative colour- 
ing (as distinguished from merely hrilliant colouring), 
of melodious song (as distinguished from merely tune- 
less cries), of enormous arborescent antlers (as distin- 
guished from merely olfensive weapons), and so forth — 
I say that in all these phenomena we have phenomena 
which cannot possibly l)e explained by the the<)ry of 
natural selection; and, further, that if they are to be ex- 
plained at all, this can only be done, so far as we can at 
present see, by Mr. Darwin's supplementary theory of* 
sexual selection." Inasmuch as these two scientists have 
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arrived at llie^^e opposite conelusioiis from consult iiijjj in 
tlie main the same works that have heen referred t<» in 
the preeedin*! dist ussiun, it may be profitable to uotice 
the ejrounds for tlieir decisions. 

Prof. Beddard, in liis chapter on Sexual Coloration,* 
first enumerates instances of sexual diniorpliism and 
dichromatism among forms where sexual selection is ob- 
viously precluded by the nature of tlic case, for ex- 
ample, among some species of Echinoderms. Restates 
that even among birds when the sexes are dififerent in 
color the female is sometimes as beautifully marked as 
the male, as in certain species of curassows, parrots, 
and the upland goose. He contends with Wallace that 
these brilliant colors are most common *and striking 
in butterflies and birds where the nature of the expanded 
surface would facilitate their development. He points 
to the very slight exhibition of sexual dichromatism in 
mammals, and cites instances showing the dependence 
of sexual dichromatism in birds upon the sexual organs. 

What is to be said of tliose objceiions to sexual 
selection? His first objection is, indeed, a valid one so 
far as it ^ocs. viz., in showing that there can be sexual 
diversity in color and form without any selection, but 
this by no means disproves sexual selection in forms 
where it might be possible. xVs regards certain isolated 
instances of birds in which the female, although differ- 
entlv colored from the nude is eciually beautiful, there is 
much room for argument. In the first place it would 
be necessary to know in each specific instance in what 
the degree of difference consisted. Certain colors in 
birds have complementary colors which are more prim- 
ative but not necessarily less beautiful. Thus many 
scarlet male birds when kept in captivity become yellow, 
which color is often characteristic of the female of the 

• pp. 253-282. 
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suiiic ^ipt'cics. A bird might accordingly develop a 
brilliant r^carlet color in its jduniuge through the instni- 
nicntality of sexual selection, while the female, through 
partial inheritance, would be colored yellow upon cor- 
respoudiug parts of the body. In the same manner 
various colors in one sex might be imiierfeetly iuberited, 
producing a female bird but little inferior to her mate, 
although quite differently marked. The instance of the 
upland goose {Bemida mugellanica) in which " the 
female ia a rich brown diversified by white marks, while 
the male is black and white," would be a case in point. 
To the suggestion that the structure of the feather offers 
greater facilities mechanicitlly, for the display of color, 
the objection 'has already been raised that only the tip 
of the feather is colored. In another connection I have 
suggested * that the absence of brilliant colors in mam* 
mals, may be due to the fact that they are characteristi- 
cally nocturnal in their habits, and the faculty of color 
perception would very naturally be less exercised and 
les.s highly developed tlian among birds. That the 
color of birds may be influenced by the removal of the 
sexual organs is an undoubted fact, but it docs not 
throw any light upon the origination of the color. 
Even though a color had l>een developed by sexual selec- 
tion, it would eventujilly become an attribute of one sex 
only, and might be expected to change if the bird were 
unsexed. 

Prof. Beddard also calls attention to the difficulty of 
believing in a liighly developed aesthetic sense, which has 
been urged by Wallace with such force. He alludes to the 
excitability during the breeding season of animals among 
which there is no pairing, but this does not appear to be 
as significant as he imagines. Granting it to be a fact 
that low forms of life do show signs of excitability 

• Zoe, ii, p. 209. 
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during the breeding season, wliicli is due to tlie state of 
their nervous organization, and granting, even, th.'it tlie 
excitement sliuwn hv l)irds at this time mav l)e due to 
the same cause, to a hirge extent, this does not account 
for the fact that the mule birds display their ornaments 
in a painstaking and elaborate way. Prof. Bcddard 
states Mr. Stolzmann's view as set forth in the Proceed- 
ings of the Zoological Society.* This theory is indeed an 
ingenious one and may be used as supplementary to the 
theory of sexual selection. It is based upon theassump* 
tion that male birds are much more numerous than the 
females, an assumption which Mr. Wallace rather too 
hastily discarded. Mr. Stolzmann suggests that this 
{preponderance of male birds would be a disadvantage to 
the species, for the unpaired males would be apt to 
annoy the setting females and prevent the raising of the 
brood. Accordingly those species in which the males 
greatly predominated would stand less chance of per- 
pi'tuating their kind than species in which the sexes 
were more evenly divided, and any device by which the 
surplus males could be killed of! would enable such as 
were left to rear tlieir offspring with greater success. 
Such a device is to be found, according to Mr. Stolz- 
mann's view in the long tail feathers and brilliant 
colors of many male birds. If Mr. Stolzmann's view 
be correct then natural selection, it would appear, 
must be causing individuals to assume instruments for 
their own destruction in order th^t the species may live. 
This conclusion is arrived at from a nierely superficial 
consideration of the case, however. Natural selection 
is in reality only preserving the lives of the greatest 
number of individuals. In any given generation the 
fittest individuals to survive would be those males which 
were least ornamented, but these would be the least fit to 
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leave of!,sprinjr, iKM unst' from llicir \ ery advaiitajies over 
tlie females in point of numlxTS and strength, they 
would prevent (lieni from n-aring their younjj;. Conse- 
quently these unorinimented and ineonspieuous males 
would leave f»'wer offsprinii tlian the eonspieuons males 
which were fewer in numbers. The survival of the fittest, 
then, should he rej^arded in the long run as the survival 
of the individuals best fitted to leavu offspring. 

And now it may be well to enquire how this theory 
might be made to support sexual selection instead of 
opposing it, as Prof. Beddard intended it should. A 
very weighty objection to sexual selection has been 
raised by Mr. Wallace, viz., that even admitting the fact 
of selection on the part of the female bird its influence 
would be entirely neutralized by natural selection, for if 
these ornaments were developed solely for the sake of 
beauty, the individuals possessing such charms would 
be at a disadvantage in the struggle for existence, and 
perish. If the paradox can be demonstrated, on the 
contrary, that these disadvantageous appendages which 
have been acquired for the purpose of adornment, are 
in reality an advantage, this diliiculty is entirely done 
away with. 

Prof. Romanes does not consider Mr. Wallace's objec- 
tions in great detail, but takes issue with him on the 
leading j>oints in question. He says:* " There is no 
conceival»K' reason why mere hriUin i(< ;j of color, as an 
accidental concomitant of general vigor, should have 
run into so extraordinary, so elaborate, and so beautiful a 
tlt'SKjn of colovit. Moreover, this design is only unfolded 
wKen the tail is erected, and the tail is not erected in 
battle (as Mr. Wallace's theory of the erectile function 
in feathers would require), but in courtship; obviously, 
therefore, the purpose of the pattern, so to speak, is cor- 
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related with the act of courtship — it being only then, in 
fad, that the general purpose of the whole strueture, as 
well as the more special purpose of the pattern, becomes 
revealed." Mr. Romanes also calls attention to the fact 
that in many cases, such as the appendage of the bell- 
bird, a very elaborate structure has been evolved which 
is used only in courtship. Such a tube as the bell-bird's 
inflatable tube, which is present only in the male, cer- 
tainly could not have been developed by any excess of 
vitality, or in accordance with any general laws of 
growth. 

Mr. KoiiiaiK'S is inclined to tlirow aside the dillicultv 
of constancy in testhetic taste in birds a little too 
litrhtlv. He savs: * "Althouirh we know verv little about 
the psychology of the lower animals, we do observe in 
many cases tliat small details of mental organization are 
often wonderfully constant and uniform throughout all 
members of a s])ocies, even where it is impossible to 
suggest any utility as a cause.*' 

In commenting on the display of ornamento by male 
birds, Mr. W^allace writes: f But it by no means fol- 
lows that slight differences in the shape, pattern, or 
colors of the ornamental plumes are what lead a female 
to give the preference to one male over another; still less 
that all the females of a species, or the great majority of 
them, over a wide area of country, and for many suc- 
cessive generations, prefer exactly the same modifica- 
tion of the color or ornament." Or to put the difficulty 
in the words of Lloyd Morgan, X ** Sexual selection of 
preferential mating involves a standard of taste; that 
standard has advanced from what we consider a low^er 
to what we consider a higher testhetic level, not along 

• p. 399. 
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one lino, ])iit alonf; many lines. What has guided it 
al(»n<: these lines?" There are apparently l)ni two views 
to take in regard to tlie heantiful in life, either that 
which appeals to the aesthetic taste of man in animal and 
floral colors has heen developed solely for the utility of 
the individual possessing it, in accordance with the 
general laws of growth (such as the direct action of the 
environment, the structure of the integument, etc.), in 
which event any beauty which it may poBsess for man is 
purely incidental or a mere coincidence; or else it has 
been produced by the selection of the most beautiful, 
generally by the female. 

Even Wallace admits that the beautiful colors of flow- 
ering plants have been produced by the selective agency 
of insects which aid in fertilization. Prof. Peckham has 
shown that in all probability the brilliant colors of some 
spiders have been produced by the selective agency of 
the female, while the argument for sexual selection in 
birds has a great deal in its favor. But it is not a little 
remarkable that those things which appeal to man as 
beautiful should be the same ones that affect animals as 
low in the scale as insects. Mr. E. B. Poulton believes 
this lesthetic sense to be generally present in the ani- 
mals as well as in man. lie says: If an artist, en- 
tirely ignorant of natural history, were asked to arrange 
all the brightly colored buttertiies and moths in Eng- 
land in two divisions, the one containing all the beau- 
tiful patterns and combinations of color, the other 
including the staring, strongly contrasted colors, and 
crude patterns, we should find that the latter would con- 
tain, with hardly an exception, the species in which in- 
dependent evidence has shown, or is likely to show, the 
existence of some unpleasant quality. The former 
division would contain the colors displayed in courtship 
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and when the iusect is on the alert, concealed at other 

times. 

" The immense difference between the two divisions, 
the one most pleasing, the other highly repugant to our 
SBt^thetic susceptibilities, seems to me to be entirely un- 
explained if we assume that the colors of both are 
intended for the purposes of recognition. But these 
great differences are to be expected if we accept Mr. 
Darwin's views; for the colors and patterns of the latter 
division appeal to a vertebrate enemy's sense of what 
is ayMpicwmSt *while those of the former appeal to an 
insect's sense of what is beaviifiU. It is, of course, 
highly remarkable that our own ssthetic sense should 
so closely correspond with that of an insect. I believe, 
however,- that it is possible to account for this wonder- 
ful unuuiiiiity in taste." 

Mr. Poulton accounts for it by supposing that " our 
standards of beauty are larjjely derived from the con- 
templation of the numerous examples around us, which, 
strange as it may seem, have been created by the aesthe- 
tic preferences of the insect world." But this does not 
explain why insects should have the same standards of 
beauty as man. Morgan indeed takes a stand decidedly 
opposed to Poulton. Thus he says:* "To sum up, 
then, concerning this difficult subject, the following are 
the propositions on which I would lay stress: (1) What 
we term an sssthetic sense of beauty involves a number 
of complex perceptual, conceptual, and emotional ele- 
ments. (2) The fact that a natural object excites in 
us this pleasurable emotion does not carry with it the 
implication that the object was evolved for the sake of 
its beauty. (3) Even if we grant, as we fairly may, 
that brightly colored flowers, in association with nectar, 
have been objects of appetence to insects; and that 

* Animal Lite and Intelligence^ p. 413. 
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brilliant plumage, in association with sexual vigour, has 
^ been a factor in the preferential mating of birds; — this 
is a very diiferent thing from saying that, either in the 
selection of llowers by insects, or in the selection of 
their mates by birds, a consciously asthetic motive has 
been a determining cause. (4) In fine, though ani- 
mals may be incidentally attracted by beautiful objects, 
they have no aesthetic sense of beauty. A sense of 
beauty is an abstract emotion. iBsthetics involve ideals; 
and to ideals, if what has been urged in these pages be 
valid, no brute can aspire." 

There is certainly much truth in these ]>ropositions of 
Mr. Morgan. His second statement, however, seems 
to need some qualification. As previously stated, the 
beauty in nature must bo a pure accident or 'else have 
been evolved, because it appealed to the sense of beauti- 
ful in the lower animals. A huulseape or beautiful sun- 
set generally appeals to our sense of the sublime rather 
than the beautiful. But there are many objects in 
inorijanic nature tbal certainly <1(» appeal to our sense of 
the beautiful. Crvstals mav be beautiful both in form 
and coior, but when such is the case the beautv cannot 
be looked upon as anything but a coincidence. Objects 
in the ortranic just as in the inorganic world may or 
may not be beautiful, but in this case the beauty cannot 
be always considered incidental. If a feather is beauti- 
ful it is doubtless a mere accident, inasmuch as it was 
evolved for utility, and the same may be said of the 
leaf. But if flowers, insects and birds, display beautiful 
effects which bear an observed relation to the inter per- 
ceptual and emotional faculties of these organisms, it is 
but reasonable to assume a causal connection between 
them, and to suppose that these beautiful effects have 
been evolved by insects and birds, because they gave 
them pleasure. Mr. Weismanu, iu speaking of the tail- 
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less cats of Japan, suggests that novelty may be the 

motive for choice in sexual selection. He says:* "We 
thus see how a slight but striking variation may at once 

cause an energetic process of artificial selection, which 
helps this variation to predominanee: a hint for us to 
be careful in passing judgment upon sexual selection, 
for the latter also works upon such functionally indiffer- 
ent but striking variations. In the case of the cats, 
man has favored a particular variation, because the 
novelty rather than the beauty of the character sur- 
prised and attracted him. * * * I see no reason 
why the same process should not take place in animals 
by the operation of sexual selection." 

If the colors of birds and insects had been produced 
for the sake of novelty, as Weisraann suggests, we might 
indeed ex{)ect to tind occasional or even frequent exam- 
ples of beauty among them, but the rule would be that 
glaring contrasts would prevail. There would be no 
harmony in the arrangement or contrast of colors, and 
the majority would pr>ssess the characteristics of those 
insects that are branded with warning colors. 

Mr. Romanes, in his recent work, devotes more atten- 
tion to the beautiful in the lower forms of life than has 
been previously done, and affords an excellent explana- 
tion of its occurrence. He says:t " Turning, then, to 
the animal kingdom below the level of insects, here we 
are bound to confess that* the beauty which so often 
meets us cannot reasonably be ascribed either to natural 
or to sexual selection. Not to sexual selection for the 
reasons already given; the animals in question are 
neither sufficiently intelligent to possess any esthetic 
taste, nor, as a matter of fact, do we observe that they 
exercise any choice in pairi ng . Not to natural selection, 

" EfisnvH iipou Heredity, I, 1891, p. 44S. 
1 1. c, p. 408. 
7 
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because we cauuot here, as in the case of vegetables, 
point to any benefit as generally ftrising from bright 
colors and beautiful forms. On the principles of natural- 
ism, therefore, we are driven to conclude that the beauty 
here is purely adventitious, or accidental. Nor need we 
be afraid to make this admission, if only we take a suffi- 
ciently wide view of the facts. For, when we do take 
such a view, we find that beauty here is by no means of 
invariable, or even of general, occurrence. There is no 
loveliness about an oyster or a lob-worm; parasites, as a 
rule, are positively ugly, and they constitute a good half 
of all animal species. The truth seems to be, when we 
look attentively at the matter, that in all cases where 
beauty does occur in these lower forms of animal life, 
its presence is owing to one of two things — either to the 
radiate form, or to the bright tints." Mr. Romanes then 
shows that neither of these circumstances have primarily 
anv reference to beautv, and we must consequently 
conclude that the beauty of such structures is a purely 
accidental feature of their organization. 

But having sliown this to be the case, might it not l>e 
justitiable to extend the conclusion, as Mr. Wallace has 
done, and decide that wherever beauty is found in ani- 
mate nature it is accidental and due to the mechanical 
or organic necessities of the case? Clearly the general- 
isation should not be made without looking at the ques- 
tion from other aspects. On looking at color in the 
broadest possible manner, it is found to be of two sorts: 
colors incidental to the nature or properties of a sub- 
stance or organism, as the i^d of blood, green of leaves, 
brown of earth and blue of sky; and colors which do 
not appear in any way mechanically essential to the 
organisms possessing them, but to have been produced 
for an effect upon some percipient being. It is hardly 
necessary to call attention to the fact that all color is 
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color only in so far as it is seen as such, being, from a 
mechanical point of view, nothing but molecular Vibra- 
tions. In spite of this fact, some colors appear to have 
been brought about from some relation existing between 

the being possessing them and some other percipient 
being or beings, while other colors are purely adventi- 
tious. It is indeed difficult in many cases to distinguish 
between the two kinds, although there arc some instances 
in which opinion is practically unanimous. For exam- 
ple, no one can deny that certain animals are protect- 
ively colored: but in asserting that an animal is pro- 
tectively colored, the implication is necessarily made 
that there are or have been other animals in the same 
environment which would see it if it were colored other- 
wise. Accordingly, in these protectively colored species, 
the colors are not adventitious but have been produced 
with the view of not being seen. Warning colors and 
recognition marks, on the other hand, have been pro- 
duced for the purpose of being seen. If, then, these 
three great classes of colors in animals — ^protective, 
warning, and recognition — have been produced in order 
that the animal possessing them may be seen or not 
seen, as the case may be, is it logical to assume that 
the colors which appeal to us as beautiful, although it is 
impossible, in the majority of cases, to draw any sharp 
line between them and such as may be more or less of 
use for protection or recognitiom — is it logical to assume 
that these beautiful colors have been produced without 
any reference to some other individual perceiving them? 
Why, in this one instance of the colors which above all 
others attract the human eye, and, apparently, the eye 
of all the higher animals, should we assume that they 
have been produced without any reference to their fellow 
beings which are continually seeing them? 
Having stated at some length the leading arguments 
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for and against sexual selection, it will be appropriate 
to end the discussion with some provisional coijiclusions 
concerning it. In the first phice, it will be necessary to 
distinguish between the origination and guidance of 
sexual colors. Critics of the theory of sexual selection 
frequently appear to imagine that its acceptance requires 
the assumption that a female bird has simply to get fixed 
in her mind in some unaccountable manner a particular 
style of dress for her lord and master, and then by a 
patient process of trying on one garment after another, 
and with perfect scope to embellish the dress at her 
pleasure, she will at last get one to suit. The more 
rational view is, that the female simply passes judgment 
upon the attire of the male, accepting that which is most 
pleasing to lier sense of sight. 

Grant Allen, in his suggestive little volume on Physi- 
ological ^Esthetics, treats of the physical basis of color 
perception, and of the harmony and discord of color. 
He says :^ " We have seen ♦ * * that certain masses 
of colour are in themselves, apart from any effects of com- 
bination, pleasurable stimulants of the optic nerve. 
They may thus be regarded as the analogues of musical 
tones, which we saw to be similarly gratifying in isola- 
tion, because they aroused normal amounts of action in 
fully-nurtured and under-worked nervous structures. 
But most pleasures of colour are not so simple in their . 
nature as these, nor do those we have already considered 
rank very high in sesthetic value. Savages are pleased 
by yards of red or blue cloth, and even cultured eyes are 
often attracted by a colour of unusual purity and richness, 
unrelieved by contrast or harmony ; but the greater num- 
ber of artistic effects depend upon combinational con- 
siderations." He then shows why certain combinations 
of colors are more pleasing than others. A particular 

•p 161. 
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color fatigues only such nerves of the eye as respond to 
it as a stimulant. Just as in music when the beats are 
too frequent a dissonance is produced, so in looking 
at a combination of colors if the recurrent interferences 
are too frequent a discord is produced and the colors do 
not please. 

The eye of the bird is a more perfect meohanical con- 
trivance than the human eye, and is doubtless fully as 
sensitive to the stimulus of various shades of color. To 
be sure, it has been ascertained that birds see colors 
entirely differently from mammals. Blue, for example, 
is apparently excluded from their list.* Lloyd Morgan 
says.'t " If these facts be so, it is not too much to say 
that the colour-vision of bir^ls must be so utterly different 
from that of human beings, that, being human beings," 
we alt- and must remain unable to conceive its nature. 
The factors .being different, and the blending of the 
factors by overlap being, by specially developed struct- 
ures, lessened or exclud(Ml, the whole set of resulting 
phenomena must be different from ours." This differ- 
ence in the colors perceived by birds, however, does not 
in the least interfere with the mechanical basis of color 
harmony as laid down by Grant Alien. A female bird 
would naturally prefer for a mate an individual in which 
the feathers were not soiled and bedraggled, and also one 
in which the colors did not produce any mechanical jar 
(roughly speaking) upon the delicate optical mechanism. 
Accordingly, given certain base colors, these might be 
separated, refined, purified, intensified and even arranged 
in certain patterns in order to produce a harmonious and 
agreeable combination and contrast. 

To state briefly the factors operating in the production 

" Color*Vi8ion and Color-Bliuduettn. B. Bradeuell Carter: Nature, xUi, 
p. 56. ' 
t ▲nimal Life aud Ititelligeuce, p. 'JSTi. 
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of tlie brilliant colors and plunies of male l)ir(]?< they are 
as follows: Katabolism of the male supplies a surplus 
of energy to be expended (Geddes and Thomson); some 
color must be present in birds as in all objects, and its 
distribution is limited (but not determined) by the 
nature of the in tegument and the general laws of growth 
(Wallace); hinls aud some insects (?) have a visual 
apparatus which is sensitive to contrasts of color and is 
more easily fatigued hy certain shades and patterns than 
by others, and consequently certain combinations are 
more pleasing than others; the female bird (generally) 
chooses a mate from among a number of suitors , con- 
forming to what is more or less pleasing or disagreeable 
in the plumage of the males (Darwin); owing to the 
'surplus of males, the conspicuous plumes and colors 
which are thus developed by the choice of the female 
bird, are a positive advantage to the species, reducing 
the numbers of the predominant sez, aud their preser- 
vation is thus insured by natural selection (Stolzmann); 
in numy eases the fenuile bird inlierits the bright colors 
of the male, but tliese colors are more frequently sup- 
pressed by the action of natural selection, from the 
greater necessity for proteetinii on the part of the female 
during the process of incubation ( Wallace). 

Accordijiir to the view thus summed up, each one of 
the investigators w'ho have contributed to the sul)ject 
have presented only a portion of tlie truth and have 
attempted to make it stand for. the whole. This synthe- 
sis seems to satisfy all the various objections which have 
been raised against sexual selection, and to supply a tol- 
erably complete explanation of secondary sexual char- 
acters in birds. 
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THE NATURE OF SPECIES. 

Throughout all the foregoing consideration of the 
various theories and speculations regarding the factors 
of organic evolution, it ,will be noticed that, little has 
been said about the nature and origin of species. This 
has been left for the conclusion, as the final problem for 
evolution to solve. In the first place, a few words on 
the term species will be necessary. In its broadest or 
logical interpretation, any set of individuals having 
some characteristic or group of characteristics in com- 
mon, constitutes a species. Species may be determined 
upon an artificial or upon a natural basis. For example , 
the human race might be divided into species depend- 
ing ii{)on tlio occupation pursued, when we would have 
a speeicri of hunters, a species of mechanics, one of 
<loctors, anotlier of hiwyers, and so on, ad inpnitum. 
This wouUl, indeed, be, to a certain extent, a natural 
elassilical ion , troin one point of view. Or wc niij^lit 
divide mankind more arldtrurily into species according 
to lieight, weight, disposition, or attainments, which 
would be a classification into artificial species. A natural 
system differs from the foregoing in showing real rela- 
tion through common ancestry. To be sure, in the 
classification of the human race according to occupations, 
a true relation through common ancestry is shown, for 
the progenitors of the human race undoubtedly all had 
much the same occupation, from which all subsequent 
pursuits have been evolved; but a natural system of 
division must do more than indicate a real connection 
by evolutionary succession — ^it must show that partic- 
ular connection or group of connections which is most 
vital to the nature or being of the thing classified. In 
fact that which is used as a basis for a natural classifica- 
tion must be that which is most fundamental to the 
being classified, and each stage in division must be based 
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upon that quality or property whicli most vitally con- 
ditions it, and is t'oinnion to all subsequent groups 
which mav be contained within it. To illustrate: A 
natural classification of man must be based upon life, 
which, from a scientific point of view at least, is the 
most vital and fuudameutal property of the l>eing under 
consideration. The next stage in the classification 
would be a division into the animal and vegetable life, 
and the third tlie {dacing of man in the vertebrate series 
of animals, it will be observed that this third process 
of division is simply a particular form of the funda- 
mental property with which we started. Continuing in 
this same manner , we should ultimately get a classifica- 
tion of men into the various races, Caucasian, Ethio- 
pian, Mongolian, etc., and a subdivision of each of 
these into the various tribes or nationalities, as Ger- 
mans, French, Italians, Americans. It is possible to go 
even a stage farther, and divide Americans into Yan- 
kees, New Yorkers, Southerners, etc., but a point is 
ultiniately reached where no further division is possible 
because no characteristic can be found of any number 
of individuals which is a more special expression of 
some more universal and necessary property of their 
being. 

The point to be emphasized in this discussion is the 
fact that logically any group, however extensive or re- 
stricted, may be regarded as a species in relation to the 
next more inclusive group which contains it, and con- 
stitutes its genus. Thus, logically, the vertebrates form 
one species of the genus animal. Furthermore, science 
is more or less arbitrary in the making of species, unless 
only the most ultimate and special division of a group 
be considered as such. Such a distinction of species 
is never made, however, for what scientist would ven- 
ture to make the Yankee a distinct species, americanm. 
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of the genus Homo, even though every individual had a 
nasal twang which unerringly indicated the section from 
which he came? The Code of Nomenclature of the 
American Ornithologists Union* contains the following 
apt sentences on this subject: ''There is no inherent 
zoological difference between a ' generic * and a ' specific ' 
name, — the nomcn generiewm and the nomen triviale of 
earlier zoologists. Both alike designate a ' group ' in 
Zoology, — the one a group of greater, the other a group of 
lesser classificatory value. Some necessary distinction, 
which has been misconceived to exist between these two 
names, is simply a fortuitous matter of the technique of 
nomenclature, apparently arising from the circumstance 
that the generic and the specific names form the con- 
trasted thoiigli eoiiuected terms of a binomial designa- 
tion, Keeoguition of the scientiiie fact, that a 'sj)eeies,* 
so called, is not a fixed and special creation, as long 
supposed, hut simply a group of the same iulrinsie 
character as that called a ' genus,' tliough usually less 
extensive, and always of a lower taxouomic rank, has 
done more than any other single thing to advance the 
science of Zoology; for the whole theory of evolution 
turns, as it were, upon this point." 

From the above it is apparent that the decision of 
whether any particular group of individuals constitutes 
a species or some greater or lesser taxonomic division, 
must be more or less arbitrarily settled, in general, 
however, it may be said that a species in science is a 
group of individuals'morphologically isolated from every 
other group by at least one peculiar character.! 
Wherever a group is not completely isolated, but con- 
nected by living intervening forms with some other 

• PI.. 26 27. 

t Tlu' wunl moriihological is horo usod in its bioadost iutorprctatiou, ati 
dihtiii^uished frum physiolujjical, aud of cuurhe iucludes color chau^jeii. 
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grouj), it is called a variety. SjxM-it's and varieties, then, 
do not always represent real taxononiic values, for two 
extreme varieties of one species may be morphologically 
very much less alike than two closely allied species. It 
all depends upon the accident of destruction of inter- 
mediate forms. 

Having now clearly defined the nature of a species 
and the relativity of its value, it is time to consider the 
relation of evolution to species. The end of evolution 
is the establishment of successively higher types. Pro- 
gress must be orderly, and species are merely crystal- 
lized forms of orderliness. If each individual were to 
start off on its own independent track there would be no 
unity in nature. Organisms would not hold together, 
and life as a whole would present no feature of ration- 
ality. Real progress would be defeated, and evolution 
would end in chaos. But in recognizing that species 
are the indispensable instruments of orderly evolution, 
is it necessarily implied that species are the outcome of 
natural selection? This implication certainly does not 
inevitably follow, even using the term natural selection 
in its widest sense, and admitting it us an important 
factor in evolution. 

Before considering this fundamental question as to 
whether or not natural selection, aided, of course, by all 
the factors of heredity and variation, can originate 
species, it will be well to enquire what it is that natural 
selection preserves — ^the individual or the species. Mr. 
Romanes, in the Darwinian Theory* says: "Next, it 
must be clearly understood that the life which it is the 
object, so to speak, of natural selection to preserve, is 
primarily the life of the speciea; not that of the indi- 
vidtud. Natural selection preserves the life of the 
individual only in so far as this is conducive to that of 

' Darwin and After Darwin, i, pp. 264-265. 
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the species. Wlierever the life-interests of tlie individ- 
ual clasli with those of the sj»eeies, that individual is 
sacrificed in favour of others who happen better to sub> 
serve the interests of the species. For example, in all 
organisms a greater or less amount of vigour is wasted, 
so far as individual interests are concerned, in the form- 
ation and the nourishment of progeny. * * * * Again, 
all unselfish instincts have been developed for the sake 
of the species, and usually against the interests of the 
individual. An ant which will allow her head to be 
slowly drawn from her body rather than relinquish her 
hold upon a pupa, is clearly acting in response to an 
instinct which has been developed for the benefit of the 
hive, though fatal to the individual. And, in a lesser 
degree, the parental instincts, wherever they occur, are 
more or less detrimental to the interests of the individ- 
ual, though correspondingly essential to those of the 
race." 

Let us view tlieso words of Mr. liomanes in the light 
of wliat has just \hh;ii said concerning the nature of a 
species. Discarding any teleoloLrical concejition as un- 
worthy of scientific consideration, why should natural 
selection preserve the species rather than any other more 
or less inclusive taxonomic group? Natural selection is 
the result of a struggle for existence. This struggle for 
existence, as Darwin has shown, is most keen among 
those individuals that are most alike; just as among 
men, doctors come into closer competition with one 
another than they do with lawyers, or a dry goods mer- 
chant will have a harder contest with his fellow dry 
goods merchants than he will with a hardware merchant. 
The struggle for existence is then, first of all, a struggle 
of individuals of one species among themselves, in 
which battle only the fittest will survive. But how could 
the self-sacrificing ant to which Mr. Romanes alludes. 
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pass muster in such a struggle for existence of individ- 
ual with individual; or how could any altruistic trait \k- 
evolved? Mr. Romanes, it seems, has not adequately 
shown this. The parental instinct does not constitute a 
strictly c()rrespon<lin<; instance, for the survival of the 
tittest must of course mean the survival of those indi- 
viduals best fitted to leave offspring. In the case of the 
dry goods merchant just referred to, he would only be 
the fittest individual to survive in the long run, if he 
were able not merely to win his i>lare among his coxU' 
petitors, but to maintain it through his heirs. Repro- 
duction is merely growth beyond the individual, and 
accordingly the longer the line of potential descendants 
which an individual leaves, the longer will that indi- 
vidual survive, speaking broadly. Consequently, no 
sexual individual is really complete. It can only be- 
come complete by perpetuating itself, which demands a 
mate. 

In this view of reproduction a clue may be found to 
the introduction of altruistic traits. Every individual's 
bodily immortality is conditioned by the existence and 
well being of some other individual. The survival of 

the individual is thus clearly wrapped up witli the sur- 
vival of the familv, and natural selection would there- 
fore encourage any tendency which would promote the 
lamily, even to the disadvantage of certain members of 
it. Thus the habit of feigning lameness by some lards 
to lure an enemy from the young, is a source of danger 
to the {)arent but a protection to the young. If in any 
case, however, the danger to the j)arent were greater 
than the protection to the young, the habit could not 
have been acquired, for whenever the parent were lost 
through the exercise of this altruistic habit, the young 
would in the great majority of cases die of neglect, and 
the habit would not become established. 
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To admit that it is the family rather than the single 
individual which natural selection preserves, is far dif- 
ferent from granting; that the species, or even the race 
or tribe is what natural selection especially favors. Let 
us pass on next to a cousideration of this point. The 
family, as we have seen, is absolutely indispensable to 
the life of the individual, in the widest sense, but 
this is not the case with the tribe. The individual can 
have a potential bodily immortality without the tribe, 
and in a large number of cases this actually occurs. 
However, it sometimes happens that by associating in a 
community with similar interests, a greater number of 
individuals can enjoy an immunity from some common 
danger. This would only occur when the struggle for ex- 
istence was more severe with some outside enemy than 
with each other, which would be a comparatively 
exceptional state of affairs. 

This has not brought us any nearer to Mr. Romanes' 
main proposition, that it is the life of the species which 
natural selection preserves, and not that of the indi- 
vidual. In point of fact, natural selection does not 
preserve species with anything like the persistence 
with which she perpetuates genera, nor are genera as 
lasting as orders. What natural selection really ])re- 
serves are those individuals which are capable of pci jiet- 
uating something higher or more }>erfect. A species is 
an aggregate of individuals in which some new feature 
of excellence is universally present, and from the very 
fact of tlieir possessing this new feature they will stand 
a better chance of being preserved as a whole, than 
another group of individuals which lack this higher or 
advantageous characteristic. To return to the analogy 
of the dry goods merchants, which, by the way, is a 
true analogy because natural selection is actually in 
operation in this instance: their struggle for existence, 
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as previously j)oiiUed out, is more intense among them- 
selves than it is with the hardware or shoe merchants. 

Now, if in some large city, a portion of the dry goods 
merchants should introduce some new feature, such as 
keeping open evenings and lighting their stores with 
electricity, while the other dry goods merchants were 
unable to afford this innoTation, a new species of dry 
goods store would arise, every individual of wliich 
would be at an advantage over the eld species. The 
struggle for existence would then go on between the dif- 
ferent individuals of the new species and those who 
were able to afiford the most brilliant illumination or to 
keep open the longest would survive, while the others 
would die. In this sense natural selection is protecting 
the species regardless of the individual, but in a deeper 
sense it is protecting the individual regardless of the 
species. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL SELECTION. 

Mr. Romanes has also raised the deeper question , has 
natural selection, even in its widest sense, originated all 
new species? His original paper on Physiological 
Selection was read before the Linnean Society, May 6, 
1886,* and shortly afterwards an abstract appeared in 
the columns of Nature. This communication aroused a 
great storm of opposition, Wallace in particular enlist- 
ing himself with the enemy. Romanes asserts that 
there are three cardinal diflSculties in the way of natural 
selection, considered as a theory of the origin of species. 
These are: (1) the difference between species and vari- 
eties in respect of mutual fertility; (2) the swamping 
effect of free intercrossing upon an individual variation; 
and (3) the inutility of a large number of specific char- 
acters. 



" Journ. Liun. Soc. xix, pp. 337-411. 
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To overeoine these three dilhculties he lias proposed 
a new factor, pliysiological selection or the segregation 
of the fit. It is a known fact that isolation favors the 
production of new species. Oceanic islands in partic- 
ular attest to this. According to Mr. Romanes, how- 
ever, the advantage of geographical isolation is not 
always offered to incipient species, which often branch off 
in the midst of the parent stoek. It is a noteworthy cir- 
cumstance, however, that of all parts of an organism 
the reproductive organs are most susceptible to change, 
and if a variation in these parts should occur among a 
number of individuals making them sterile with the 
rest of the species but fertile among themselves, they 
would be physiologically isolated even in the midst of 
their associates. In the words of the author, this view 
enables us to regard many, if not most, natural species 
as the records of variation in the reproductive systems 
of ancestors. 

In considering the three difficulties in the way of natu- 
ral selection the author adduces considerable evidence to 
show that the difficulties are real. He asserts that the 
fundamental or primary difference between species is 
sterility, this being a common distinguishing feature 
in nearly every instance. Other differences oonsist in 
innumerable distinctions of structure, color or markings, 
which he calls secondary differences. Inasmuch as 
these secondary differences are never exactly alike in two 
species while the primary difference is always the 
same, he demands an explanation of the constancy of 
this distinction, asserting that all previous theories 
have dealt only with the secondary differences « Even 
where geographical isolation has originated species it is 
not possible to account for the almost universal sterility 
existing between them. The consequence is," he 
says, " that most evolutionists here fall back upon a 
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great assumption: thoy say that it must be the change 
of organism whicli causes tlie sterility — it must ho the 
secondary distinctions whicli determine the primarv. 
But the contrary proposition is surely at least probable, 
namely, that it is the sterility which, by preventing inter- 
crossing with parent forms, has determined the sec- 
ondary distinctions — or, rather, that it has been the 
original condition to the operation of the modifying 
causes in all cases where free intercrossing has not 
been otherwise prevented." The author then proceeds 
to show that it is not logical to suppose that any one of 
so infinite a number of changes could have the same 
effect in modifying the reproductiye system. Further- 
more, these changes constantly occur among domesti- 
cated animals without affecting the fertility of the 
breed. Darwin has shown that among wild species the 
ratio between structural affinity and the degree of ster- 
ility is not always constant, some very distinct species 
being found to hybridize with facility; but this is not in 
accord with the view that the sterility is universally due 
to structural difTerenees. "Mr. Darwin further shows 
that, ' inde})endently of tlie question of fertility, in 
all otlier respects there is the closest general resemblance 
between hybrids and mongrels.' Clearly, this fact 
implies that natural select ion and artificial selection run 
perfectly parullel in all other respects, save in the one 
respect of reacting on the reproductive system, where, 
according to the views aLTiiinst which 1 am arguing, 
tliey must be regarded as differing, uot only constantly 
but also profoundly. Lastly, Mr. Darwin concedes — or 
rather insists — that 'the primary cause of the sterility 
of crossed species is confined to differences in their 
sexual elements.' A general fact which assuredly proves 
that the primary specific distinction is one with which 
the organism as a whole is not concerned: it is merely a 
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local variation which is concerned only with the sexual 
system. Why, then, should we suppose that it difiFers 
from a local variation taking place in any other part of 
the organism? Why slioultl we suppose tluit, unlike all 
other such variations, it can never be independent, but 
must ahvayj^ be superinduced as a secondary result of 
changes taking place elsewhere?"* 

After stating at length his reasons for believing that 
variations in the reproductive svsteni niav arise inde- 
pendently of variations in the organism, Mr. Komanes 
qualifies this by admitting that in some cases the varia- 
tion in the sexual organs may be correlated with other 
variations in the system, and may have been primarily 
caused by natural selection; but in granting this he 
shows that natural selection simply becomes one of the 
causes determining physiological selection. " If/' he 
says, " we thus regard sterility between species as the 
result of what I have called a local variation, or a varia- 
tion arising only in the reproductive system — ^whether 
this be induced by changes taking place in other parts of 
the organism, to changes in the conditions of life, or to 
changes inherent in the reproductive system itself — we 
can understand why such sterility rarely, though some- 
times, occurs in our domestieiited productions; why it so 
generally occurs in some degree between species; and 
why as between species it occurs in all degrees." 

As to the evidence of tiiis infertilitv betw'een indi- 
viduals of the same species, which is a necessary 
assumption of the theory, many cases of failure to 
interbreed have been adduced by Darwin and others. 
Or the time of flowering or mating may be accelerated 
or retarded in certain individuals, thus isolating them 
from the rest of the race. 



* Katnre xzziT, pp. 33S-338. 
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The second difficulty of the doctrine of natural selec- 
tion as the originator of species, according to Mr. Bo- 
manes, is the swamping e£Fect of interbreeding. 
Wherever any geographical barrier cuts off a portion of 
a race the section so isolated is found to develop into a* 
now species. In fact, it is evident that if occasional 
variations arise in individuals in the midst of others in 
which thev do not occur, thev will soon be eradicated 
by interbreeding with the dominant class, however ad- 
vantageous they might be. Physiological selectiou 
would of course prevent this. 

Mr. Romanes' third ditiiculty is a question of fact. 
Are all specific characters useful? Natural selection 
concerns itself solely with adaptations caring nothing 
whatever for species as such. In case the specific char- 
acter is also an adaptive character, it is reasonable to 
suppose that it has been developed by natural selection; 
but if, as Mr. Romanes contends, a large number of 
specific characters are of no use, some other factor must 
have developed them, which factor Mr. Romanes consid- 
ers to be physiological selection. He asserts, moreover, 
that without isolation evolution would be linear in 
direction but never branching. The struggle for exist- 
ence is most intense in the most populous districts, and 
consequently the evolution of new species should be 
most rapid in such regions, but the evolution of new 
forms in a crowded district would be especially difhcult, 
in fact practically impossible without some form of iso- 
lation. Physiological selection would afford this needed 
aid. 

That so revolutionary a theory as this appeared to be 
should not be immediately accepted by scientists was 
not to be wondered at. To be sure it had been sug- 
gested previously in Mr. Belt's Nicaragua and in 
a letter to Nature by Mr. Catchpool, but Mr. Romanes 
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for the first time elaborated it and ])oiiited out some of 
its bearings upon the doctrine of natural selection. Mr. 
It. Meldola was one of the lirst critics of the new theory."^ 
He asserted that the principal difficulty pointed out by 
Mr. Romanes was " the sterility of natural species as 
compared with the fertility of domesticated races.'' In- 
asmach as the struggle for existence is most intense 
between thoee indiyidnals which are most alike, any* 
thing which would cause them to vary would be an 
advantage which natural selection would make use of. 
The prevention of intercrossing by inter-sterility would 
be such an advantage and natural selection would 
accordingly favor it. 

Mr. Francis Galton, soon after offered another sug- 
gestion regarding physiological selection .f According 
to his view certain individuals of a race are isolated 
from the rest by having similar sexual likes and dislikes 
which cause them to interbreed rather than to mingle 
with the rest of the tribe. In replying to the above two 
criticisms, Mr. Romanes attempts to show that neither 
Galton nor Meldola have really opposed his views. Mr. 
Gallon had objected to pliysiological selection on the 
ground that the intersterility which it presupposes would 
not be externally apparent, and consequently many in- 
fertile unions would result. There is nothing to show, 
however, that infertile unions do not take j)lace at times, 
and Mr. Galton's hypothesis of psychological selection 
simply supplements among the higher animals the more 
universal factor of physiological selection. 

In replying to Mr. Meldola's criticismi Mr. Romanes 
shows that it is not his theory of physiological selection 
which is called in question, but simply whether natural 
selection may not in every case underlie and condition 
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it. " But surely," he says, "the burden of proof here 
lies on the side of my critic. If ho can show any suffi- 
cient reason for going much farther than I have ventured 
to go in out-Darwining Darwin — or for holding that 
natural selection may not merely help in inducing ster- 
tlitv in some cases, l)ut has l)een the sole cause of it in 
all cases — then 1 should welcome his proof as showing 
that the principles of physiological selection ultimately 
and in all cases rest on those of natural selection. But, 
clearly, it is for him to prove his positive: not for me to 
prove what I regard as an almost preposterous neg- 
ative."* 

Mr. Meldola also noted the difficulty that physiologi- 
cal selection must always be subservient to natural 
selection, because if a race developed through isolation 
did not possess some advantage over the main stock — 
the struggle for existence being most severe among most 
closely related forms — ^it would not be able to compete 
with the dominant type of the species. In reply to thia 
Mr. Romanes states that if the character distinguishing 
the new form be indifferent as regards utility the in» 
dividuals possessing it will be on an exactly equal foot- 
ing with those which do not possess it, more especially 
if as at first, the variation be simply of the reproductive 
organs. The fact that the individual possessing this 
variation has reached the breeding age is in itself a 
guarantee of its fitness to survive, and it was to empha- 
size this fact that the alternative name of the "segrega- 
tion of the fit " was proposed. 

Mr. Wallace has however i)res('iited a more sweeping 
and serious line of criticism than any of the preceding, 
and it is to this that attention must next be directed. 
Hisobjectionswere stated in an article entitled "Romanes. 
versus Darwin. An Episode in the History of the 
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Evolution Theory," * Mr. Wallace objects most em- 
phatically to the view that any specific characters are 
without use. He points to the progress which has been 
made ot late years in discovering the use of structures 
or characters which were formally thought to be of no 
utility, and calls particular attention to the colors of the 
higher vertebrates as illustrating his point. He men- 
tions the fact that while the colors of wild animals are 
so generally constant (white or pied varieties being 
speedily obliterated) domestic breeds exhibit the greatest 
inconstancy and diversity in this respect; proving, as 
he thinks, that the colors of all wild animals must be 
useful, even though we cannot always see how they are 
so, and that their lack of uniformitv under domestica- 
tiou is due to the fact tliat they ure no longer of utility. 
He then gives illustrations of the various forms of 
adaptive markings — protective and warning colors and 
recognition markings. He says: " This need of easy 
rero^jjnition by each species of its own kind and of the 
sexes by each other, will probably explain at once those 
slight diversities of colour and marking, which, more 
commonly than any other characters distinguish closely 
allied species from each other, and also the constancy 
and bilateral symmetry of the colouration of wild ani- 
mals." 

With regard to the swamping cffi cts of free intercross- 
ing, Mr. Wallace says the difficulty is removed by con- 
ceding " that the same variation occurs simultaneously 
in a number of individuals inhabiting the same area." 
Mr. Romanes had denied this, but Mr. Wallace presents 
an array of facts taken from Mr. J. A. Allen's Winter 
Birds of Florida, in support of his contention. 

So far as the infertility of species with one another 
is concerned, Mr. Wallace denies that the facts support 

'Fortnightly BeTiew, xWi, pp. 800-^16. 
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Mr. Romanes* side of the arguiiieiit. He points out 
that experiments in hyhridizing are generally made 
with very distinct species, and that even these are some- 
times fertile, while if two closely related forms hybridize 
tlioy are said to be one species. He quotes Dean Her- 
bert's experiments as proving that in several large 
genera of plants not only are the hybrids often fertile 
but sometimes more so than the parent stock, whence 
he concludes ''that the sterility or fertility of the 
offspring does not depend upon original diveraity of 
stock; and that if two species are to be united in a 
scientific arrangement on account of a fertile issue, the 
botanist must give up his specific distinctions generally, 
and intrench himself within genera/' 

Really close species," says Mr. Wallace, " which have 
probably originated by one remove from a common an- 
cestor have never yet been crossed in large numbers and 
for several generations, under appropriately natural con- 
ditions, so as to afford any reliable data. The mere fact 
that not only animals of distinct genera, but even those 
classed in distinct families — as the pheasant and the 
black grouse — sometimes produce hybrid offspring in a 
state of nature, is itself an argument against there being 
anv constant infertilitv between the most closely allied 
sjK'cies, since if that were tlie case we should expect the 
infertility to increase steadily with remoteness of descent 
till when we came to family distinctions absolute sterility 
should be invariable." 

To these criticisms of Mr. Wallace, Mr. Romanes 
replied in an article in the Nineteenth Century,* enti- 
tled Physiological Selection. He freely grants that Mr. 
Wallace has proved that some specific characters are 
useful, but insists that this is not sufficient to prove that 
all points of specific difference are so. The theory of 

• xii, pp. 59-bO. 
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natural selectioa is based upon the assumption that cer- 
tain characters arc useful, but we are not justified in 
arguing from this that all characters have been devel- 
oped by natural selection and are therefore useful. 
Darwin himself freely conceded the inutility of many 
characters, and, as Mr. Bomanes says, " there is positive 
evidence to show that the slight changes of form and 
colour which chiefly serve to distinguish allied species 
are often due to what Mr. Darwin calls ' the direct action 
of external conditions,' such as changes of food, 
climate, etc., as well as to mere independent variation 
on isolated areas, and in some of our domesticated pro- 
dui tions, etc.; and in none of these cases do the specific 
changes whicli result present a meaning of any kind.'* 
In refuting Mr. W allaee's argument on the utility of 
color Mr Romanes, in a footnote, quotes Darwin to the 
effect that "each of the endless variations which we see 
in the plumage of our fowls must have had some 
efficient cause; and if the same causes were to act 
uniformly during the long series of generations on many 
individuals, all probably would be modified in the same 
manner," and he adds: ' ' The obvious truth of this 
remark serves to dispose of Mr. Wallace's argument in 
the Farini^iUy, that ' the generalconstancy of colouration 
we observe in each wild species,' of itself furnishes 
sufficient proof that the colouration must be ' a useful 
char^ter.' Moreover, when using this argument Mr. 
Wallace forgets that uniformity of colouration (whether 
useful or unuseful) is preserved in wild species by free 
intercrossing. Where this is prevented— as by isola- 
tion or migration — ^variations of colour very frequently 
do take place, just as in the then analgous case of our do- 
mesticated strains." 

Concerning the swamping effects of intercrossing, Mr. 
Komanes shows that the variations cited from Mr. 
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Allen's paper as quoted by Wallace would not be suiti- 
cient to originate any new structure. He says: '*Iti8 
easy to see how natural selection could alter the general 
size of the body, the relative sizes of parts, degrees of 
oolouration, etc., without encountering any great diffi- 
culty from intercrossing. But if it were required to 
produce, say, a fighting spur on a duck, clearly it could 
not be done by natural selection alone, or when depend- 
ing only on ' accidental variations.' " Mr. Romanes has 
here granted far too much to his critic; for, if physio- 
logical selection is not a necessary factor in the modifi- 
cation of size, shape (relative sizes of parts), and color, 
all closely relafed species which depend upon such 
features for their specific identity (and they constitute a 
very large ])roportioii of species), wouhl be excluded from 
the operation of the sosregation of the fit. Nor would 
this factor particularly assist in the production of spurs 
and horns, for example. It is thought by many that 
such structures are due to tlie factor of use, in wliich 
case physiological selection Mtould indeed become re- 
stricted in its function. 

In replying to Wallace's criticisms of his view of 
sterility between species, Mr. Komanes says: "Under 
this head Mr. Wallace's criticism amounts to nothing 
more than a vague suggestion to the effect that all other 
naturalists may have hitherto exaggerated the generality 
of some degree of sterility between species. But he 
allows that it is 'a widespread phenomenon,' and gives 
no reasons for differing from Mr. Darwin's careful esti- 
mate of its frequency, he does not really furnish me 
with any material to discuss." 

Mr. Seebohm in the introduction to his work entitled 
The Geographical Distribution of Gharadriid®, also 
makes a sweeping criticism of physiological selection, 
and as he and Mr. Wallace argue on the same lines upon 
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certain points, it may be well to pass on now to a brief 
survey of his objections. The central idea of his argu- 
ment is that variations are never spontaneous, but 
always due to a definite cause, so that the inevitable 
new species will be produced even in defiance of 
increased fertility between the diverging forms.'' He 
lays great stress upon geographical isolation, however, 
and doubts that any new species of bird has arisen with- 
out the aid of this factor. He propounds a rather novel 
explanation of the mutual infertility of natural species 
as compared with the fertility of domesticated breeds. 
Briefly stated it is this: .Domestic animals are species 
which from some unknown reason are capable of adapt- 
ing themselves to a great variety of circumstances. 
Just as the individual as a wliole is capable of surviving 
in various environmeuls, so also, it may be supposed, 
the germ cell of the male of such individuals would have 
a greater vitality, and would he capable of surviving in 
an unusual ovarian environment. A proportion is thus 
established between the individual and its seed— as the 
stable individual is to the plastic individual so is the 
reproductive element stable or plastic. He calls atten- 
tion to the fact that in a state of nature fertile hybrids 
occur most frequently among the Phtmanida and 
AnaiidcB, "the very families to which most of our do- 
mestic birds belong." This is certainly a very plausible 
and ingenious theory, and I am not familiar with any 
attempted refutation. 

Unlike Mr. Wallace, Mr. Seebohm freely grants that 
'< specific di£Ferences are frequently, if not usually, with- 
out utilitarian significance," but he considers that this is 
due to the fact that they have been brought about by 
definite variation without reference either to natural or 
pi) ysiological selection. Upon one point, however, he 
and Mr. Wallace agree, namely, that granting all that 
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physiological selection demands » the chance of all the 
necessary contingencies arising contemporaneously 
would be so slight as to make the theory unworkable. 
Mr. Seebohm says: " To make it work we must pre* 
suppose: — Ist, the special variation of the reproductive 
organs must occur in two inviduals, otherwise the pos- 
sible ancestor of the new species would have no 
descendants; 2nd, it must occur at the same time in both; 
3d, it must occur at the same place; 4th, the two indi- 
viduals must be of opposite sexes; 5th, they must each of 
them possess some other variation, or their progeny 
would not differ from that of the rest of the species ; and 
6th, the variation must be the same in both, or appear 
simultaneously in the majority of their children, other- 
wise it would l)e swamped by interbreeding within the 
physiologicuUy isolated family." Obviously Mr. See- 
bohm does not think it possible for all these contingen- 
cies to be realized, and that from their failure to 
co-operate the theory of physiological selection must 
break down. 

Along the same lines as this Mr. Wallace also objects 
to the segregation of the fit. In reply, Mr. Romanes 
asserts that wiiile it is true that the chances against 
these physiologically isolated individuals mating may 
indeed be thousands to one, so is it also true that the 
number of fertile unions among animals com- 
pared to the origination of every new species is in the 
proportion of thousands to one, and he says: I con- 
fess it appears to me a somewhat feeble criticism to 
represent that the conditions which my theory requires 
for the origin of a new species are probably about 
as rare in their occurrence as is the result which 
they are supposed to produce." He furthermore states 
that the variations in fertility of the sexual organs are 
not due to chance, as his critics have assumed. They 
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may be due to the change in season of flowering or pair- 
ing, or to difference in food or climate, or they may even 
be originated by natural selection itself. Indeed, Mr. 
Wallace has suggested as an ** alternative hypothesis" 
to physiological selection, that specific sterility is due to 
a relation existing between the external coloring and 
sexual compatibility, so that whenever a change in color 
is produced, the individuals so changed will not be fer- 
tile with the parent stock. Mr. Romanes clearly shows 
that instead of being an alternative hypothesis, if 
tenable at all, it merely furnishes us with an additional 
indirect cause of the infertility demanded by physio- 
logical selection. Mr. Romanes gives a number of 
forcible reasons for not granting this theory the promi- 
nent function attributed to it by Mr. Wallace. Thus he 
asserts tliat '* many species which are mutually sterile 
differ very little in color," wliile " most species which 
are mutually fertile differ considerably " in this respect. 
Furthermore, " in the case of natural species, it often 
happens that a great difference in respect of fertility 
occurs, according to which has acted as the male and 
which as the female, yet in both these crosses the colour 
of each species is, of course, the same." 

The controversy which Mr. Romanes had with Mr. 
W. Thiselton-Dyer, in the columns of Nature in 1889, 
respecting physiological selection, did not serve to eluci- 
date many new points. Mr. Dyer's objections to the 
terms physiological selection and the segregation of 
thd fit, need not here detain us, for Mr. Romanes had 
previously justified their use. The discussion centered 
upon the relation between natural and physiological se- 
lection. Mr. Romanes has so clearly expressed this in 
an admirable figure that to quote it, will be a sufficient 
epitome of tlie argument. He says: "In short, species 
are like leaves, successive and transient crops of which 
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are necesmy to the gradual building up of adaptations, 
while these, like the woody and permanent branches, 
grow continuously in importance through all the tree of 
life. Now, it is the office of natural selection to see to 
the growth of these permanent branches; physiological 
selection has to do only with the deciduous leaves." 

Having now stated the principal arguments for and 
against physiological selection, with as little bias as 
possible, it only remains to pass judgment upon their 
merits. This, however, does not appear to be an easy 
task; but as usual in such cases, it will probably be 
found that both sides are partly in the right and partly 
wrong. Thus, with regard to sterility, natural species 
are as a general thing sterile inter se, while domestic 
races are usually fertile, but these conditions are l)v 
no means uniformly constant. Physiological isolation 
might explain this state of affairs, while Mr, Seebohm's 
hypothesis has ([uito an as})ect of plausibility, — or both 
views might be correct ; whereas, various secondary 
factors have been instrumental in bringing about this 
condition. There seems to be hardly any evidence, 
however, that sterility with the parent stock is generally 
one of the first variations of a diverging race, but if this 
be not so, then the chief aim of the theory — viz. to 
account for the early stages of divergence— fails. 

Isolation may be advantageous in preventing the 
swamping effects of free intercrossing, although Mr. 
Romanes has granted that the size, shape, or degree of 
coloration, may be modified without its aid. Further- 
more, geographical isolation is an ever-present factor, 
while a slight change in habits on the part of certain 
individuals would effect their isolation, psychological 
isolation, as suggested by Galton, may also be a valid 
factor, while the operation of physiological selection 
itself need not be excluded. 
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Thirdly, some specific characters, at least, are ap- 
parently of no conceivable use, but these may be due 
to the direct action of the environment or to the use 

and disuse of parts. 

As regards the bearing of the above discussion upon 
the evolution of the colors of birds, in the light of the 
evidence adduced, it would hardly seem justifiable to use 
physiological selection, unless the facts admitted of no 
otlier rational explanation. It is always an easy loop- 
hole for escape in accounting for any difficult character, 
and for this very reason should be treated with especial 
caution. 

GULICK ON ISOLATION. 

One of the most valuable contributions made of late 
years to the literature of evolution is the series of 
articles upon isolation by the Rev. J. T. Gulick. His 
views coincide with those of Mr. Romanes upon many 
important points, while their theories overlap to a cer- 
tain extent. Without considering in detail the relation- 
ship between their respective views, it may be said that 
they both agree that many specific characters are use- 
less, and that isolation is a necessarv factor in their 
origination, but Gulick does not emphasize physiological 
isolation as Romanes has done; while he asserts, con- 
trary to Romanes, that not only species, but larger 
groups as well require isolation as a factor in their 
origin. His central idea is this: no two groups of 
individuals of one species contain exactly the same pro- 
portion of variations in their aggregate number; accord- 
ingly, if two or more miscellaneous groups are isolated, 
inasmuch as free intercrossing is no longer practicable 
to preserve the average, each division will necessarily 
start off on an independent line, irrespective of its 
environment. Futhermore, natural selection without 
isolation could not produce divergent, but only linear 
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evolation. Natural selection impliea a contest between 
a more and less favorable class of variations, in which 
the less favorable class perish. As an example, a race 
horse might be evolved bv artifical selection from a 
common stock, but in order to produce a dray horse 
from the same stock, the two varieties would have to be 
isolated from the earliest stages of their divergence. 

The tendencv of this view of Mr. Gulick's is to over- 
estimate the self-suthcieucy of the organism to originate 
new forms by virtue of an assumed inherent tendency 
to vary indefinitely. In otlier words, he sometimes 
appears to assume, in conformity with Xageli, that each 
organism contains within itself the potentiality of devel- 
oping all tlie forms which may be subsequently derived 
therefrom; that free intercrossing suppresses this ten- 
dency to vary, but isolation enables each group to 
develop any little idiosyncrasies toward which it may 
have a leaning, and by successive stages of isolation 
these are piled up into new characteristics or structures. 
Thus, in summing up the result of his survey of the 
various forms of selection, he finds: First, that all 
the forms of Reflexive Selection are due to the relations 
of members of the same species to each other, and are 
liable to change without any change in the enwiron- 
ments. Second, that Active Natural Selection is due to 
change in the successful use of the powers of the organ- 
ism in dealing with the environment, and is not depend- 
ent on change in the environment. Third, that Passive 
Natural Selection, which is due to the exposure of the 
organism to a different (Environment, is often produced 
by the organism's entering a new environment without 
tliere being any change in either the new or the old 
environment. Fourth, that when Passive Natural Selec- 

* Jouru. Liuu. Soc. xxiii, p. 337. 
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tion is produced by change in the environment, the 
more effective forms of Selection do not appear till the 
organism has so multiplied as to produce what I call 

Superlative Natural Selection through intense competi- 
tion between rival individuals of the same species in 
gaining possession of limited resources. And, fifth, 
that Passive Comparative Natural Selection, which de- 
pends on change in tlie environment, without special 
rivalry between the members of one species, also depends 
on variation in the adaptations of the organism, many, 
of which variations do not depend on that change in the 
environment which has produced the change in the 
Natural Selection, nor, indeed, on any change in the 
environment except those physical changes by which 
the world has passed from its primitive gaseous to its 
present partially liquid and solid state, rendering it a fit 
abode for organisms/' • 

He thus entirely ignores 4he origin of variations and 
assumes that inasmuch as the environment in the vari- 
ous forms of selection cited does not produce the varia- 
tions definitely and directly, it can have no influ- 
ence whatever in their origination. If the discussion 
of variation in the preceding pages has any force what- 
ever, this conclusion certainly should not seem an in- 
evitable one. 

An attentive consideration of Mr. Gulick's views seems 
to make one fact un<leniablc, viz. that some form of 
isolation is indispensalde to divergent evolution. His 
elaboration of the various forms of isolation is so exten- 
sive that anything more than a brief outline of it 
would be impossible in the present connection. This 
much is, however, necessary to even a general under- 
standing of the factors of organic evolution. The fol- 
lowing is Mr. Gulick's classification table of the forms 
of segregation: 
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A. Environal Segregation. 

(a) IndaBtrial Segregation. 
Sustentational. 

Defensive. 

Xidificational. 

(b) Chronul Segrcgatiou. 
Cvflical. 
Seasonal. 

(c) Spatial Segregation. 



(d) Fcrtilizational Segregation, 
(c) Artifical Segregation. 

B. Reflexive Segregation. 

(a) Conjunctional Segregation. 
Social. 

Sexual. 

Germinal. 

Floral. 

(b) Impregnational Segregation. 
Segregate Size. 
Segregate Structure. 
Prepotential Segregation. 
Segregate Fecundity. 
Segregate Vigour. 

(c) Institutional Segregation. 

C. Intensive Segregation. 

(a) Assimilational Intension. 

(b) Stiniulational Intension. 

(c) Suetudinal Intension. 

(d) Correlated Intension. 

(e) I nlcgrational Intension. 

(f) Selectional Intension. 

(g) Fecundal Intension. 

(h) Eiiminational Intension. 
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The following brief deliiiitious will explain the above 
terms: 

A. Environ AL Segregation — Iriolatioa due to the 
relations of orn;aiiism to environment. 

(a) Indastridl Seyrefjution. "Activities by which 
the organism protects itself against adverse influences 
in the environment, or by which it finds and appro- 
priates special resources in the environment." 

1. Sustentatiouai. " Different methods of obtaining 
Bustentation by members of the same species." 

2. Defensive. ''.Different methods of protection 
against adverse influences in the environment." 

3. Nidificational. Differences in nesting habits in 
the same species. 

(b) Chronal Segregaiion, ** Segregation arising from 
the relations in which the organism stands to times and 
seasons." 

4. Cyclical Segregation. Among certain insects 

" the life cycles of the different sections of the species 
do not mature in the same years." 

5. Seasonal Segregation. Change in time of flower- 
ing or breeding of a section of a s])ecies. 

(c) Spatial Sfujreijdtion. Isolation in space. 
Geographical. Physical or climatic barriers to free 

intercrossing. 

Local. Due to the wide distribution of species with 
inadequate powers of locomotidu or migration. 

Spatial segregation may also be subdivided in con- 
formity with the causes producing it, thus: 

6. Migrational, *' caused by powers of locomotion in 
the organism." 

7. Transportational, "caused by activities in the en- 
vironment that distribute, the organism in different dis- 
tricts." 

8. Geological, "caused by geological changes divid- 
9 
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ing tile territory occupied by a species into two or more 
sections." 

(d) 9. Feriilizat'n)iud Sajregation. Kepugiuuice of 
insects to visiting different plants iutercbaugeably pre- 
vents hybridi/.ation. 

(e) Artificial Segregation. Artificial selection. 

B. Reflexive Segregation. " Segregation arising 
from the relations in which the members of one species • 
stand to each other." 

(a) Coi}]vfjatian9l SegregcUton, Due to "the in- 
stincts by which organisms seek, each other and hold 
together in more or less compact communities." 

10. Social. " Produced by the discriminative action 
of social instincts. The law of social instinct is prefer- 
ence for that which is familiar in one's companions; 
and, as in most cases the greatest familiarity is gained 
with those that are near of kin, it tends to produce 
breeding within the clan," etc. 

11. Sexual. ** Produced by the discrimiuatiye action 
of sexual instincts." 

12. Germinal. Caused by the propagation of the 
species by means of seeds or germs any one of which, 
when developed, forms a community so related that the 
members breed with each other more frequently than 
with the members of other coimimuities." 

13. Floral. Self-fertilizution of flowers. 

(b) Imjtn'ijnaiiomd iSegregulion. Physiological se- 
lection ])"!' '' x cllinice. 

14. Segregate Size. Inability of varieties to inter- 
breed, owing to difference in size. 

15. Segregate Structure. Due to "lack of correla- 
tion in the proportionate size of different organs, and 
by other incompatibilities of structure." 

16. Potential and Prepotential. "Caused by more 
or less free distribution of the fertilizing element to- 
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gether with the greater rapidity aad power with which 
the sexual elements of the same species, race, or indi- 
vidual ( oiiibine, as contrasted with the rapidity and 
power with which the elements of different Bpeciea, 
raceSi or individuals combine." 

17. Segregate Fecundity, Relation of species or 
varieties iiiterw, when free crossing between " members 
of the same species or variety results in higher fertility 
than the crossing of different species or varieties." 

18. Segregate Vigor. ''Relation in which species 
or varieties stand to each other when the intergenera* 
tion of members of the same species or variety produces 
offspring more vigorous than those produced by crossing 
with otlier species or varieties.'* 

(c) I aHtiixdioiud Sfgregationfi. *' Produced by the 
rational purposes of man embodied in institutions that 
prevent free intcrgeueratiou between the ditfereut parts 
of the same race." 

C. Intensive Segueoation. When two or more 
sections of a species are mutually isolated by any of 
the above forms of segregation and are subject to the in- 
fluences of a highly complex transforming agency, there 
is a reasonable certainty that the different divisions will 
be differently acted upon. In succeeding generations 
there will be increasing degrees of divergence and seg- 
regation, which is termed the law of Intensive Segrega- 
tion. The different forms of intension are due to 
difference in food, influence of the environment, use 
and disuse, correlation of growth, selection, etc. In 
this case, it will be noticed that Mr. Gulick takes due 
notice of the influence of the environment, despite his 
assertion that variations may, in many instances, be 
wholly independent of it. 

It is time to ]>ring this introduction to a close 
and hasten on to the more special considerations for 
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which it is a preparation. The idea which I have 
attempted to emphasize in the preceding pages is that 
life has evolved in accordance with tolerably definite 
and unvarying laws, and that the element of chance, if 
any such there be, is a very limited one. The living 
forms of to-day are looked upon as the result of the 
interplay of organism and environment, progress being 
urged on by the laws of development and held in check 
by the laws of heredity; while the organic cosmos is 
under the ceaseless and untiring scrutiny of natural 
selection, which, like a wise mother, is perpetually pass- 
ing judgment on the acts of her children and abmouish- 
ing them when they go astray. 

II. The Colors of North Ambrican Birds. 

ON MODES OF PLUMAQS CHANGES. 

I am not aware of any important addition to the sub- 
ject of the changes of plumage in birds since William 
Yarrell, in 1835, published a paper entitled " Observa- 
tions on the laws which appear to influence the Assump- 
tion and Glianges of Plumage in Birds."* He there 
distinguished four '* modes by which changes in the 
appearance of the plumage of birds are produced 

(1.) "By the feather itself becoming altered in 
color." 

(2.) " By the bird's obtaining a certain number of 
new feathers without sliedding any of the old ones." 

(3.) " By an entire or partial moulting, at which old 
feathers are thrown oSL and new ones produced in their 
places." 

(4.) " By the wearing off of the lengthened lighter 
colored tips of the barbs of the feathers on the body, by 
which the brighter tints of the plumage underneath are 
exposed." 

* Trau9. Zool. Soc. of London, i, pp. 13-21. 
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This first mode of change is douhted even by many 
ornithologists of to-day, and yet the testimony presented 
in Yarrell's paper seems to be conclusive on the point. 
To be sure, it does seem difficult to understand how a 
feather, in which there is no circulation, in fact no life, 
apparently, can alter its color. Mr. Yarrell tried the 
experiment of marking certain feathers in a bird which 
he suspected to be changing color, and succeeded in 
actually observing' the addition of pigment. He also 
says: " On the breasts of several goldsn Plovers, some of 
the feathers were entirely white, the colour peculiar to 
all the feathers of that part of the bird in winter; some 
were entirely blacki being the colour assumed at the 
breeding season; while others bore almost every possible 
proportion of well-defined black and white on the same 
feathers; from which it appears that the same cause of 
particular colour in new feathers can also partially or 
entirely change the colour of old ones." 

Mr. F. 0. Johnson first called my attention to the 
tails of some Arizona hooded orioles (Icterus cuciiUatua 
nelsoni) in his collection. They represent various 
stages of transition from yellow to black. I have since 
examined all the specimens of this bird in the National 
Museum and the American Museum of Natural History 
in New York, besides a number in private collections, 
and from this ample material cannot but conclude that 
the transition in this species is by an addition of pig- 
ment without moult. Plate VI shows a tail in a state 
of change. The primitive color of the tail in this 
species is yellow, but in the adult male entirely black. 
The tail figured was of an immature male in changing 
plumage. The feathers are still yellow for the most 
part, but one has become almost completely black, only 
a part of the tip being left yellow. In other ' feathers 
little spots of black were visible, while in still others the 
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general shade of a part of the feather was dusky, as if 
only a thin layer of black pigment had been deposited. 
In other specimens various stages of transition were 
observable, from the example figured to instances 
where the entire tail was black with simply a few little 
isolated irsegular patches of yellow. 

Dr. C. Hart Merriam has published an instance of a 
seasonal change of color occurring by the introduction 
of pigment without moult, although his views are not 
accepted by Mr. Ridgway in his Manual. With regard 
to Allen's ptarmigan (Lagopus lagopiLa atUni), the bird 
in question, Dr. Merriam writes:* ** The large series 
of wings sent by Mr. Comeau demonstrates beyond a 
question that individual feathers do change color. Most 
of them arc uli cMdy pure white excepting the shafts of 
the six outer }>rimaries, wliieli, as usual in winter sspeci- 
mens of Liujopus (dbas^ are black. The ([uaiitity of 
black varies greatly in the ditlerent wings. In those in 
which the change is most advanced it is merely a nar- 
row strip of pale sooty-brown, extending along the 
middle of the upper surfaces of the shafts of the six 
outer primaries, and is confined to the middle half of 
the exposed part of each, so that the basal half, and a 
considerable apical portion, together with all the rest of 
the wing, is pure white," etc. 

Mr. Witmer Stone called my attention to specimens 
of Terpaiphom criaUUa from Western Africa in the col- 
lection of the Philadelphia Academy of Sciences, in 
which an apparent transition of color of the tail without 
moult is shown, but of an opposite character from the 
instances above cited, viz.: from dark to light. The 
tail in the first stage is colored a reddish brown or 
rufous, this color changing to black, and the black to 
white, apparently without any moult. In the orioles 

* Ank. ii, pp. 202-203. 
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this change does not appear to be confined to the tail, 
but the bhick patches of the head and throat seem to be 
developed in the same manner. Thus figure 11 of 
Plate I shows a feather from the throat of Icterus 
cucullniuft nelsoni which is changing from yellow to 
black. Figure 12 represents a feather from the back of 
the head of i. buUocki^ taken from an immatnre male of 
the second year, in which the black was appearing in 
spots upon a field of yellow. 

It is impossible to say without more complete investi- 
gations, and perhaps some experiments upon living 
birds just how general this change by increase or de- 
crease of pigment is, but it is probably quite a limited 
mode of transition. 

The fourth mode of change, i. e., by the wearing off 
of the dull tip of the feather, leaving the bright under 
part exposed, is a very common one, among land birds. 
Dr, Coues has culled my attention to a term in the Cen- 
tury Dictionary covering these two classes of chanj::e — 
aptosochromatism, which is defined as change of color 
of the plumage without loss or gain of any feathers. 
He very kindly suggested two new words to indicate 
these two forms of aptosociiromatism; acraptosiSf mean- 
ing the falling off of the tip of tlie feather, and acropto* 
ais, implying that the tip is not cast. Plate I shows a 
umber of acraptotic feathers. Figure 6 is a frontal 
feather of the western yeliow-thToat {Geothljfpia triekaa 
oedd^nialU) in winter plumage. The basal portion of 
the feather is much darker than in most feathers^ in fact 
almost black, the median portion a clear ash, and the 
tip brown. This brown terminal third is inclined to be 
worn and very brittle. It is so broad that it completely 
conceals the under portion, but in spring it all crumbles 
away leaving nothing but the clear ash. Along the line 
of demarkation of black and ashy the black base is 
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sometimes broader and the ashy edging so narrow that 
the tip wears down to the black. Figure 7 is a feather 
from the back of the head of the western warbler 
{Dendroica occiderUalis), in winter plumage. In this in- 
stance the brown edging wears off leaving a yellow 
feather with a black dot at the tip. In full plumaged 
birds ail this black wears away leaving the head uni- 
form yellow. Figure 8 is a feather from the breast of 
the rusty blackbird (Seolecopkagua carolinus), in winter 
plumage. In the above two instances the brown was so 
complete as to produce a uniform color, but with the 
rusty blackbird it is less regular, causing a mottled effect. 
The brown tip wears off in spring leaving the plumage 
clear black. Perhaps the two most interesting examples 
of all, liowcver, are represented in figures 9 and 10 of 
feathers from the backs of the two species of snow-bunt- 
ings {PlcvtrophcndT nicalis and P. hf/jHrborevs) ^ nearly 
in breeding plumage. In P. niialis (fig. 9), the broad 
white terminal portion has almost entirely worn away 
leaving the black base exposed, but it does not wear otT 
thus in P. hyperboreus, the black remaining white 
through the breeding season. 

• Mr. Yarrell says: " Young birds of the year in vari- 
ous species, after the autumn moult, continue through 
the winter to assume, by degrees, the more intense 
colours characteristic of adults, without changing the 
feather. This colour commences generally at that part 
of the web nearest the body of the bird, and gradually 
extends outwards till it pervades the whole feather." 
He calls attention to the influence of the sexual organs 
in changing plumage. Many birds appear to become 
more brilliant in color as the bree.ding season ap- 
proaches ?rithout either a moult or the wearing away of 
the tips of the feathers {acraptosw). This I believe is 
the case with the house finch {Carj}odacU8 raexlcanm 
frontalis). 
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Changes of plumage, tlieii, may he classilied as fol- 
lows: 

I. Substitution of feathers. 

1. By renewal (moult). 

2. By addition. 

II. Modification of feathers (aptosochromatism). 

3. By shedding of tip (acraptosis). 

4. By change of pigment (acroptosis). 



b. By loss. 

The first class, namely, the substitution of feathers, 
has not been discussed because its bearing upon our 
subject is less direct, and because it is more familiarly 
known. It need only be noted here that all birds have 
an autumn moult, while some have a more or less com- 
plete spring moult in addition, either in both sexes or 
iu the male only. 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF COLOR IN BIRDS. 

Having devoted so much space to the fundamental 
problems underlying all transitions in animals, it will 
not be possible to consider at any length the general 
principles of coloration in nature. Indeed, the subject 
has already been touched upon in discussing sexual 
selection. However, a few words more are necessary. 

Colors may be classed, as Poulton has suggested, as 
structural and pigmental, depending upon the manner 
in which they are produced. The structural colors are 
of three sorts— those due to thin plates, one upon an- 
other; those due to diffraction, where the surface is 
broken by fine parallel grooves; and those due to re- 
fraction, where the light passes through a transparent 
wedge-shaped substance or prism. All of the above 
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. By addition. 



Different pigment. 
Intensification of same pigment. 
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classes arc due to tlie reflection and interference of light 
waves, and probably all occur to a greater or less extent 
among birds, although authorities disagree as to which 
form is the commonest. The iridescent colors are due 
to these structural peculiarities. White is due to the 
presence of minute bubbles of gas contained in the 
feather which breaks the structure so that the light is 
refracted in all directions, much on the principle of 
pulverized glass. The worn, dull plumage of birds, at 
the close of the breeding season, is due to a similar 
though coarser form of this same agency. Frequently 
the outer edge of the wing feathers becomes dull brown- 
ish, or even nearly white, from becoming worn and 
abraded, even though its natural color be black.* 

The vast majority of color effects, particularly among 
birds, arc due to chemical pi^jjments. Many of these 
pifjmcnts have been chemically analyzed and named, 
and it is found that the same color in different species 
is not always due to the presence of one j)i«;ment, but 
to different ones. " Thus," savs Beddardt " the brown 
colour of birds is chiefly due not to one pigment, but to 
two apparently distinct pigments, which give different 
chemical reactions ; to these two pigments their discov- 
erer, Kriikenberg, has given the name Zoorubin and 
Pseudozoorubin. An inspection of the feathers would 
not enable one to tell with certainty which of the two 
substances was the cause of the colour; but an extract of 
Eoorubin can always be detected by its change to a beau- 
tiful cherry red on the addition of the minutest trace of 
blue sulphate of copper/' 

The theory of bird colors which I shall attempt to 
elaborate in the succeeding pages is as follows: Pig- 

* For fuller disenmion of stroctiiral oolora, aee Dr. Gadow, Proo. Zool. 

goc, 18S2, p. 409; Ponlton, Colors of Animals, pp. 3-11. 
t Animal Coloration, pp. 2-3. 
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ment is a chemical composition thrown of! from the 
system of the bird, probably as a product of waste, and 
lodged in tbe integument. The chemical substance thus 
generated varies in different groups of birds, but is 
probably generally constant in the species of one genus, 
or frequently in an entire family. A certain genus 
would thus be capable of generating only a given num- 
ber of fundamental colors, but natural and sexual 
selection by combining and rearranging this limited 
assortment, can produce a great variety of effects. Be- 
sides black and white, most North American genera 
appear to contain but two fundamental colors, but in the 
tropics, tliree frequently occur in a single genus. If 
the pigment be regarded, to some extent at least, as a 
product of waste due to superabundant vitality, as Wal- 
lace maintains, it is not ditticult to understand how 
among some tropical birds a third chemical product 
might be generated in addition to tlie usual two. As an 
illustration of this view, let color be compared to a 
variety of skin diseases. Each genus of birds in gen- 
eral, we may say, developes two kinds of skin disease 
which are bound to be in the system of every species. 
One of them may sometimes be suppressed or they may 
be combined in such a way as to be no longer recogniz- 
able, but they will still be present. 

This theory could not be demonstrated without further 
study of the chemical properties of pigment. If it 
could be shown that in closely allied species the color, 
although the same, was produced by different pigments; 
or that in the same or closely allied species, where one 
color gave the appearance of being a combination of two 
other colors which occurred in the same or allied species, 
there was no real connection in the pigments, chemi- 
cally; the theory would certainly become very weak. 
Until such experiments have been made, however, it is 
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necessary to depend u\H\n appoaiaiicL's, and liere there 
are many facts that seem to suj)i)ort tlie view. Thus 
Phites XVIII and XIX seem to be in accordance with it. 
It will be noticed that in the genus Dendroica olive green 
is, especially in the female and young, the prevailing 
color of the group. It is not a little significant that in 
coloring these two plates it was found that in order to 
produce this color all that was necessary was to mix 
black with gamboge yellow, in about equal proportions 
— black and gamboge being the two most characteristic 
colors of the specialized males. 

It might at first sight appear as if this was a modifi- 
cation from complexity to simplicity, but this is not 
really the case. If the system of the bird from which 
the present genus Dendroica was evolved normally pro- 
duced two pigments which were lodged in the integument, 
unless some controlling and . distributing force were 
brought to bear upon them, they would naturally be 
mixed and combined at first, and only after a long pro- 
cess of selection would the real colors become apparent. 

This principle may be termed the Law of Assortment 
of Pigments. If true at all it will l)e found to have a 
very wide aj)plicability in the evolution of colors of 
birds, and, indeed, to underlie all the other princij»les 
of color ditferentiution , although, of course, conditioned 
by all the more general laws of evolution. The best 
examples of it are to be found, as might be expected, 
among the most highly specialized genera, where the 
colors have changed from some dull hue to distinctly 
colored patterns. Thus woodpeckers are generally col- 
ored black and white and scarlet. The combination of 
the black and scarlet would produce a brown, which is 
still the body color of some species, as DryobcUes arizonm. 
In the genus Tyrannus the original color was probably 
an olive green, although in many instances where the 
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bird is found in arid districts, this color has been 
bleached out to a brownish or grayish. The more 
special colors are black and yellow. The inaU' of 
Pfjrocephalus rublneuH merico nvs is scarlet and brownish 
black. The female is colored a plain brown olive, 
which is a mixture of red and black. The blue jays are 
generally colored some shade of blue in the adult, 
together with black and white, but a mixture of these 
shades would produce the grays of the young and of the 
less specialized forms as Perisoreus and Picicorvus. The 
adult male red-winged blackbirds are black and scarlet, 
the female brown. The meadow lark is brownish or 
grayish in its generalized color, and black, white and 
yellow in the specialized shades. I am not certain that 
the combination of black and yellow (olive-greenish) 
together with white would produce the grayish-brown of 
the back, but if this instance be an exception, it is not 
a very glaring one. The term brown is a very loose one 
and may cover a great variety of color effects. It may 
be produced either by a combination of black and red, 
or of black and green; or it may be due to tlie structure 
of the feather. If a certain amount of gas bubbles are 
contained in a feather where the pigment is dark, \i 
will {)r()(luce a brown effect, or a black feather with a 
frayed edge may ap}>ear brown. There is i»ro])ably no 
white ])ignient in birds' feathers, this etfect beiug 
structural or due to the absence of pigment. 

Among the orioles, the colors of the specialized nuilea 
are black and yellow (the orange being merely an inten- 
sification of this) while the primitive color as exhibited by 
the females and young is olive green. Plates XVI and 
XVll showing the heads of a number of representative 
species in the generalized and specialized stage illustratea 
this instance. It might appear that Ictunia apurius with 
its reddish brown color was an exception to this law, but 
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an attempt will be made later to explaiu this iudtauce 
in accordance witli it. 

Enough cxanii)lcs have now been given, I trust, to 
show that, as a rule, the shade of color which we agree 
to call the ])rimitive color is a composite which, when 
more or less completely resolved into its component 
elements, gives the two specialized tints of the species 
or genus. A word may be said as to the criterion of a 
general and special color. In the first place, in accord* 
ance with the law of the correspondence of the onto- 
genic and phylogenic •eries, or the tendency of the indi- 
vidual to repeat ancestral stages, if the young difier from 
the adult in color (unless the latter be a degenerating 
form), it will represent an earlier and more generalized 
type. Furthermore, in an adult male bird the color 
which is spread over the greater part of the body is 
ordinarily the generalized color, while the detailed 
markings represent the more specialized hues. This is 
directly analogous to the geographical distribution of 
animals. If we have two allied species of animals, the 
one found upon the mainland, the other upon an island, 
or the one spread over u wide area and the other in a 
limited section, we should conclude that the species 
having a restricted range had sprung from the species 
having a wide range. More especially would we con- 
clude this if the limited form had some mark of superi- 
ority to the other. It is found that among birds the 
limited markings are, as a rule, of a purer or more 
sharply defined color than the body color. Notice, for 
instance, the crest of the kinglets or the breast of the 
rose breasted grosbeak. In cases of high specialization, 
as with the orioles and tanagers, for instance, the gen- 
eralized colors may be completely superseded by the 
specialized, in which case the female and young, alone, 
would show any trace of them. 
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Specialized colors may be classed under four heads, 
according to the degree of their development: (1) local 
in the male sex only: (2) local in the species; (3) uni- 
versal in the male sex only; {4) universal in the spe- 
cies. As an example of the first may l)e mentioned the 
rul)y-orowned kinglet {Rfyulua satrajxi ollvncea), red- 
winged blackbird (Agelaius), etc.; of the second, the 
kingbird (Tyrannua tyranniis); of the third, the scarlet 
tanager {Firanga erythromelas); and of the fourth, the 
California woodpecker {Melanerpe$ formidvorvs bairdi), 

THE P&OPOKTION AND DISTRIBUTION OF THE COLORS IN 
NOBTH AMERICAN OBNERA. 

It may be well at the outset to take a comprehensive 
view of the various colors as they a}) pear among North 
American genera. There are two hundred and nine 
genera represented among North American birds. Black 

is present to a greater or less extent in a hundred and 
thirty-five, and white in a hundred and sixty-nine of 
them. Pure red occurs in only thirty-three genera, al- 
though there are eighty-three besides in which it is 
present in some such combination as reddish brown, 
vinaceous, pink, etc., making a total of a hundred and 
sixteen genera in which some red pigment appears. 
Pure orange occurs in but ten genera, while yellow is 
found pure in fifty, and in combinations such as ochra- 
ceous in twenty-nine others, making a total of seventy- 
nine genera in which yellow pigment is found. Green 
ia present in twenty-two genera, but in fourteen of them 
it is metallic, and hence may not be due to a green pig- 
ment. Green in combination, particularly with olive, 
is found in twenty-seven genera, being metallic in only 
two or three instances. There are accordingly about 
thirty genera that have green pigment. Blue occurs 
pure in twenty-three genera, in seven of which it is me- 
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iallic or iridescent, while bluiah-black or bluish gray is 
present in thirty-five other genera, giving a total of 
something like fifty^one genera with blue pigment. 
Purple is by far the rarest of the colors, only six genera 
showing it pure and seven in combination , while out of 
these thirteen instances it is iridescent' in ten. Gray 
and brown are the most difficult colors to assign to a 
given number of genera, because they frequently occur 
only iif the young, while in a large number of instances 
the two hues are more or less combined. In general, 
% however, it may be said that gray occurs pure in a hun- 
dred and thirteen genera, and in combination in thirty- 
nine others, making a total of a hundred and fifty-two. 
Brown is found pure in a liundred and twenty-nine in- 
stanees, while in coni)>ination it exists in fortv-three 
ad<litional genera, — a liundred and seventy-two in all. 
These somewhat dry statistics of the relative abundance 
of the different colors may be shown more clearly in the 
following condensed table: 

Total number of genera 209 

Brown 172 Yellow 79 

White 169 Blue 51 

Gray 152 Green 30 

Black 135 Orange 10 

Red 116 Purple 3 

The above facts are susceptible of more than one in- 
terpretation. The very large number of genera in which 
brown is present may be accounted for by the fact that 
brown affords better protection, and that where it ap- 
pears it is a protective color which has been developed 
by natural selection. The same argument might be ap- 
plied to gray, while black and white usually occur in 
such limited areas that they may be looked upon simply 
as recognition markings. There is, however, another 
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view which seems to be more in hiiriuony with the facts. 
Brown and gray are generally present in species in 
which the markings are not highly specialized. More- 
over, those colors verv freciuentlv occur in the voung of 
species which are highly specialized in the adult, as, for 
example, in the red-headed woodpecker {Melanerpts 
erythrocephalm). The presence of brown or gray in al- 
most every genus of North American birds, either in the 
young or the adult stage, would seem to indicate that 
these are the most primitive colors, and that where they 
still occur it is due to a lack of specialization in this 
respect. To be sure, in many cases this specialization 
may be retarded in many instances by the positive ad- 
vantage of protection, or protection on the contrary 
may enable it to continue. As an excellent example of 
these two cases may be mentioned the goldfinches. The 
pine finch {Spiniis pinua), retains the primitive plum- 
age, perhaps from the need of protection, while the gold- 
finches {Sj)inu8 tristis for example), have become special- 
ized in color without sacrificing protection. They 
fre<iuent during the summer the yellow compositte, in 
the vicinity of which they can be detected only with 
great difficulty. 

This view would be in harmonv with the law of assort- 
ment of piLrments-. The tendem y would be to progress 
from such mixed shades as brown and gray to the pure 
colors. The need of recognition would in any event be 
sufficient to account for the early and universal tend- 
ency to produce limited areas of black and white. It 
might at first sight appear as if tlio fact that green is 
less frequently found than either of its constituent ele- 
ments, yellow and blue, would militate against the law 
of the assortment of pigments. This discrepancy is only 
an apparent one, however. The green pigment of the 
bird is a different chemical substance from either the 
10 
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yellow or the blue. It might be that in certain in- 
stances, especially among tropical birds, that a green 
color was produced simply by a combination of yellow and 
blue pigments, in which case we shall have the primitive 
color of the bird, as indicated cither by the younjz -tage, 
or by the body color of the adult, green, and the special- 
ized colors, yellow and blue. In general, however, the 
green is probably either a different pigment, or, as is 
frequently (he case, in olive greeus, produced by a com- 
bination of yellow and black. 

It may be well to consider next each of the primary 
colors (together with black and white) more particularly. 
More species are wholly or largely black than any other 
of the primary shades. The following are exclusively 
or almost completely black: 

CathariHtd atrata. Scoleco/thagus, 

Crotoitlidfjd (ini. Quiscdlnf*. 

Cri'tojihaya mlcirostris. Pnxjtij' suhis. 

Coi-'-nH. Pkainuitejjia nitens, 
Molotkrus asneus. 

Still larger is the list of species in which black covers 
a large proportion but not the entire surface of the body: 

Colinxut virginianua ctU>an' Pica pica hudsonica. 

ensiH. JJoUchonyx or ijzi varus. 

Pscadixjr'ipJiUH calljornianus. Molothrats ater. 

Cathnrfrs tuira. Affehrius. 

Urubif i nijo a nt/irui i . ^<J)hllls pmliria incxicana, 

Camjyephilns prinv't [Hdls. k>j>rt>i>}iil(t morelletti, 

Xenopicus albularvatus. h'ticthcia bicolor. 

Uphyrapictis ihyroidevs, Calanioapiza melanocoryB, 

A number of species are colored a very dark brown 
or gray, showing a strong tendency towards black. The 
list of these is as follows: 
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Parabuteo uniciiictua har- Archihufeo lagopas sancti- 



Falco oUumbaritts 9ucldeyi, 

There are thas something like forty-five or fifty North 
American species which show a very strong tendency 
toward melanism. The relation of geographical distri- 
hution to this snbject will be discussed at a later stage of 
our inquiry. Besides these species in which black is 
the sole or predominant hue, tliere are a number in 
\vh it'll it figures quite largely. Thus the genus Pipilo 
contains two groups, rrifthrophthdlnms and niiiciiliifus hi 
which the back, throat and breast are mainly black. 
Tlie American redstart S('((>/>h(('ja ruAicrlbi bus the black 
distributed in j)recisely the same manner, while in the 
painted redstart (S. }ncUi) there is a still greater pre- 
dominance of black. Indeed, there is a curious paral- 
lelism between the colors in these two widely separated 
genera Avhich may be only a coincidence or may be a 
matter of profound significance. At any rate it is a 
subject of great importance in an investigation like the 
present, to scrutinize all these apparent coincidences 
and see if they may not have some real meaning. In the 
first place, then, Pipilo eryikrophthalmvs and Setophaga 
mtieiUa both have the black of the male distributed 
over the same parts of the body. There is the same 
abrupt contrast between the black of the breast and the 
white of the belly. The sides of the breast are red in 
both species, although in the one it is a bright flame 
reddish-orange (Setophaga) wliile in the other it is chest- 
nut or rufous. There is a light patch on the wing, 
orange in Setophaga and white in Pipilo. The tail 



Buteo abbreviatu8» 
Buteo sirainaonii 
Buteo fidiginosits. 
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johannis. 
Ceophlaeus ptUatiia, 
Leueosiicte airaia, 
Junco hyemalis. 
Sayomis nigricans. 
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niarkiiig;.s arc dfcidtMll y rlifrrrciit , howevor, being Inisal 
in Seto|ihaga and terminal in Pijiilo. In both .species 
the bhick of the male is rojdaeetl \ii the female by brown. 
Perhaps the most curious point of resemblance, how- 
ever, is the fact that both species which beloug to the 
eastern states, haye western or southwestern represent- 
atives (Setopiutga pida and Fij>ih macuhdu.^) in which 
there is a greater amount of black, and in which the 
sexes are colored alike. To be sure, the difference in 
structure, size and general appearance between these two 
birds is so great as to apparently preclude any possi- 
bility of kinship, yet the parallelism is complete in so 
many points that it is difficult to believe it to be a mere 
coincidence. 

There are, however, several species in which the color 
of the back, head, throat and breast is black or some 
very dark shade, in abrupt contrast to the pure white of 
the breast. Such, for instance, is the case with Juneo 

hyemdlia and Sayomis nigremens. 

Again, the area of black may be the same, but the un- 
der parts some color, such as yellow or brown, instead of 
-white. As examples of this Icterus jxirisor ant and /. 
spuriufi may be cited. The general style of coloration 
in the rose-breasted grosbeak (Jiuhl'i hnlnriclaaa) is the 
same, although the black is interrupted on the back 
by a patch of rose color. This species forms a connect- 
ing stage between such forms as Pipilo, Setophaga, J unco 
and Sayornis, where the black extends from the back 
around the throat and breast, and such forms as the 
Blackburnian warbler (JJendroica blackburnw), where the 
entire upper parts are black and the entire lower parts 
light colored. In the magnolia warbler (D. maculosa), 
the black is still an important feature of the back, but 
less evenly distributed, not covering the top of the head, 
and frequently broken by olive green. It also appears 
in decided streakings upon the breast and sides. 
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111 general, it may be said that the tendency is for the 
dark markings, whetliei black or some other shade, to 
occur in the greatest masses upon the hack. As will be 
seen later, tliis might be accounted for by supposing 
that light is inclined to favor the deposit of pigment, 
and as the back has always received a more considerable 
share of it than the breast, a rhythm had in the course 
of ages been established, inclining the larger amount of 
pigment to those parts of the body. As if to bid defiance 
. to any such laws as we may make upon the subject, a 
number of species are found in which this order is 
directly reversed. Thus, in the chestnut-colored long- 
spur fCalearius omaius) the top of the head and entire 
lower parts, except throat are black. The same parts 
are colored black in the grassquit CEuethcia bicolor) and 
in the bobolink ( Dolkhoiiijx oryzivorus). In all these 
cases tlie upper parts contain the ligliter markings. 

These black markings seem as a rule to spread from 
certain well marked areas. Those on the lower parts 
appear to spread from the throat or breast patch, while 
those of the upper parts usually come hrst on the head. 
This is by no means universally the case, as, for in- 
stance, with the genus Icterus (Plates XVI-XVII). In 
the females the only patch of black is the one on the 
throat. It does not extend from there at first, however, 
but the back darkens, as in the adult of JcUrus eueuUaltts, 
In Icterus htdlocki the black has extended over the head, 
while in the next stage, Iderus ffolbula, the patches on 
throat and back of head become confiuent. The point to 
be noted is that there is no species in which the top of 
the head is black while the back remains light colored. 

Sometimes when the entire bird is black or some dark 
shade, its antecedent stage is black above and light 
below. A good example of this is the purple martin 
(Proynt sabisjf the male being entirely dark glossy blue 
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blacki while the female has the under parts gray and 
white. Among the blackbirds, the females frequently 
have the under parts lighter than the back. This is 
noticeable in Scolecophagus and extremely pronounced 
in Agelaius. In Xanthocephalus, the breast of the 
female is mixed with white. In the hawks it is fre- 
([uently the case that a melanistic phase will occur in 
which the bird is dark above and below, whereas, in the 
normal phase the breast is light colored. Such is the 
case, (ox example, with Buteo borealis and B. sivainsoni. 

Some of the tnnajr^rs (Pirumjd irythromrhiH, for in- 
stance), present a ratlirr unusual localization of black, 
the wings and tail alone iMMng shaded thus. In the 
Louisiana tanager ^7^/>v//)//</ I ii<l(,riciaiuij ilw back as well 
as the wings and tail is black. P. fri/i/rrniiflns un- 
doubtedly ie})resents a more advanced stage, in which 
the black has become restricted to these regions. 

Perhaps the most instructive example of the way the 
black spreads from the breast, as a center of pigmenta- 
tion, is the female of Williamson's sapsucker C<S/>Ajfm/H- 
cua thyroidf'Uf*). The final color of the male is an almost 
uniform black, varied on the breast by only one patch 
of red on the throat. Every stage may be traced from 
the young female with white under parts, through the 
adult female with a black patch upon the breast, and 
the different stages of its extension in the young males 
to the final plumage of the adult. 

The most complete example with which I am ac- 
(|uainted of the spreading of black upon the back is the 
green-backed goldfinch and its allies (Plate VII). Sjnnus 
pmltria has a black cap upon the top of its head, and 
the shoulders are usually dark. In S. paaltria arizonm 
both of these areas of color have become more extended 
and the dark on the shoulders is a more pronounced and 
uniform black. In addition to this, black feathers are 
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interspersed throughout the back. In the third variety, 
i>s(dtria me.Ticarui, the black is the predominant color 
of the back, while in still more extreme races no trace 
of the green can be detected. 

Three methods of turning black have been observed 
among the examples above cited. (1) The general tone 
of color may darken uniformly, approaching a black, 
as in Juneo hyemalis and SayomU nigneaiu; (2) masses 
of color may spread until they meet, as in Icterus; or 
(3) dark spots and irregular mottlings may become fused 
into continuous patches, as in the Spinus psaUria group. 
This latter is the most universal method, and the other 
two may be combined with it to a greater or less degree. 

As we are not concerned at present with the causes of 
colors, but rather with the facts of the distribution and 
localization of the different primary shades, we may 
rest content for the present with this survey of Idack 
as it appears among North American birds, and take up 
white. 

One of the first points which is noticeable with re^jjard 
to white is its close interrelation with black. Next to 
brown, white is more universally present among North 
American genera than any other color. In spite of its 
prevalence, however, there is not a single species which 
is pure white, and only a very few in which it is pre- 
dominant. The fact that black and white both occur 
in the same species so frequently might first be consid- 
ered as a mere coincidence, due to the fact that both are 
very prevalent, or it might be regarded as a question of 
utility, white setting off black, or vice t^ersa, in a con- 
spicuous manner, and affording a useful recognition 
mark. This may indeed be a partial explanation, but 
I think not the fundamental one. We have such species 
as the dusky seaside sparrow ( Ammodramus nigresce'ns)^ 
and the black and white w&YhlQT ( Mnioiilia variaj, in 
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whicli tlie black and white are about evenly distributed 
ill streaks over the body. Ainou<i the woodpeckers a 
considerable number have black and white markings in 
about equal proportious. The general black color of the 
lark bunting (Calamospiza nielanocort/H) is relieved by a 
broad white patch on the wing. The bobolink (iJoli^ 
ckonyx oryzivorm) has almost as much white and bufT in 
its make-up as it has black. The shiny-crested flycatcher 
( Phavaopepia niUns), although for the most part black, 
has the inner webs of the primaries white. Perhaps 
the most remarkable case, where no utility can be con- 
ceived, is the white-necked raven (Canms cryptoleucus), 
which has the feathers all around the neck pure white 
at the base. It would be difficult to understand how this 
could be an advantage, being entirely concealed by the 
overlapping tips of the feathers. The tendency toward 
albinism is common among the crows, while in the mag- 
pies (Picd) and the flute bird of Australia (G yiuiiocitta) 
white tigures largely in the [)lumage. 

As a recognition of some sort of interdependence be- 
tween black and white, as they exist among birds, 1 
would suggest that they be termed Cognate Colors. 

Although, as before stated, there are no exclusively 
white birds in North America, the winter dress of the 
ptarmigans {Lagopus), approaches very close to this. In 
the following species white is the prevailing color: 
Elanoides forficcUua, Bubo virginianus arcticu8, 

Elanua leticurus, Nydea nydea, 

Falco ialandiis, ' Pleetropkenax nivalis. 

ScoiiapUx dnereum lapponi' Plectropherutx hyperboreua, 

cum. 

In no instance is a species colored in some uniformly 
pale shade {i]>proaching white, tlic autlicsis of the dark 
color of S(i)/oriiis ul(/rlc<ins. There are thus only al)out 
four species of ptarmagin {Lagoini8)f which are almost 
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excluijively white and eight other species in which it 
figures as the promiueiit color. Among nearly all North 
American genera some white is present, and in a large 
proportion of species. When occurring in large masses 
it is usually on the breast and under parts, as previously 
intimated. It generally persists longest on the abdomen 
and under tail coverts. Plate XIX of the genus Den- 
droica furnishes illustrations of the way in which the 
color fades out into white on the under tail coverts. I 
know of no instances in which large masses of white 
occur upon the upper surface of the body except such as 
the bobolink and a few others in which the under parts 
are largely black. 

The only North American species which is exclusively 
red is the summer tanager {Piranga rubra). In the fol- 
lowing species red is the prevailing color: 

Pt/rocephaluAi rubincas. LevcoHlide., 

Pinicolti. Cardi lutlis. 

Carpodacus. Pirantjd crythroraelaa, 

ErQidicus rt*6cr. Piranga hepatica. 

Two classes of red birds may be distinguished — ^those 
in which the color occurs in clear, well defined patches 
as in Pyrocephalus, Piranga and Cardinalis, and those 
in which the plumage is everywhere suffused with red, 
but the color not sharply marked out, as in Pinicola, 
Carpodacus and Leucosticte. Carpodacus is more or less 
intermediate between these two styles. When pure red 
is present in smaller amounts it generally occupies well 
deiined local areas. Red crests are frequent, /. e., in most 
of tlie woodpeckers where the color sometimes spreads 
over the entire head as in MrldmrjieH crijt/i rmcji/mhis. 

Among the species having a crest of scarlet or some 
hri<:ht red mav he mentioned Mi/ru/iis forfn'dtaH, 
T'li'ii II liv fi rt'i'ticdlisj Pdsscrl iKt rcrslcu/or , Acanthis and 
jUtgiUm calendula. Ked or rose colored throat patches 
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are found in Sphyrapicus, Platypsaris and Hah I a hulo- 
vieiana. There is a curious resemblance in tho col- 
ors of this latter species with the becards (Platy- 
psaris). In both cases the tendency is toward black on 
the upper parts of the body, white on the lower parts, 
and a rose colored breast. The red- winged blackbirds 
(Agelaius), are unique in the red shoulder patch. It is 
a noteworthy fact, and one which is too apt to be looked 
upon, as a matter of course, that scarlet, or any other 
brilliant color, when occurring only in limited areas, is 
never in an inconspicuous place, as upon the abdomen, 
for instance. 

The presence of rod in connection with sliity gray in 
a few instances, us in P^irrhuloxin sininita and rinicola 
t nuclcdtor, niiiy ije worthy of note. The most significant 
interrelation of colors, however, and one which I 
helieve to be of wide application in the explanation of 
bird colors, is that between red and yellow. Whether 
these two colors are i)roduced by the same or a different 
pigment I am unable to say; but, however this may be, 
there is a high degree of probability that the red is 
simply an intensification of the yellow. There is much 
evidence to show that yellow is a more primitive stage 
than red, and that the latter has always, or nearly 
always, been developed from the former. What the 
factors in this intensification may be I will not attempt 
to state, merely suggesting that heat, moisture and food 
may play an important part. The term Gorbblativb 
Colors will be an appropriate one by which to indicate 
this interrelation. 

Now, as to the evidence of this dependence of red 
upon yellow. Plate V indicates a number of instances 
of correlative colors. What I have attempted to show is 
that when red occurs in a group of birds, yellow will be 
found in the same group, and that the yellow represents 
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a more primitive stage of development than the red. 
FoP instance, in the family leteridae we have the red 
winged blackbirds (Agelaius) with a scarlet shoulder 
patch. In the same family is the yellow-headed black- 
bird (Xanthocei^iabu xanthocephalm ) . This fact in itself 
would be of little significance) but may be explained in 
accordance with the law of assortment of pigments 
together with the correlation between red and yellow. 
Of far more significance are the colors in the grosbeaks 
(Habia). In the male rose-breasted grosbeak (H, ludovu 
ciana) the breast patch and under wing coverts are 
bright rose red, while exactly the same areas in the 
black-headed grosbeak (Ff. melanocephahi ) are a clear 
gamboge or lemon-yellow. As if still more t'liiphut ically 
to emphasize the fact that this yellow was really a more 
j)rimitive stage of the red, the females of botli sjiecies 
have these parts colored a paler yellow. The fork-tailed 
flycatcher (MUvubis tijrannuff) has the crown patcli a 
bright lemon-yellow, while the crown patch of the 
scissor-tailed flycatcher (M. forficattis) is scarlet. 80 also 
the kingbird (Tyrannvs tyrannuH) has a crown patch of 
orange-red. In the gray kingbird (T. dominicenfiii*), 
according to Ridgway's Manual, it is orange colored, 
while in the thick-billed kingbirds {T, cra^roUrU) it is 
lemon-yellow. In this genus then, the stage of transi- 
tion from red through orange to yellow is present. 
Among the woodpeckers the crown patch is ordinarily 
red, but in three-toed woodpeckers (PieoideB) it is 
yellow. 

The brilliant red of the scarlet tanager (Piranga t ry- 
thromelae) is replaced in the western tanager (P, ludovi- 
ciaTia) to a large extent by yellow, the scarlet being 
developed in the latter species in limited areas. The 
females and younf; of both are yellow. In the flickers, 
which are so intimatclv related, as shown by their 
habitual hybridization, the one species is yellow (Co- 
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laptes till. rat as) where the otlier one is lu-ight red (C. 
caffv). The ruby-crowiUMl kiiiixlet (Reyulus calemhda) 
has a cap of scarlet while in the <;i)l(len-crowned kinglet 
(R. xiitrapaj it is orange and yellow. The meadow-lark 
ot South AmeYieti (Sturnella dejilippii) is rose-red where 
the North American species (8» vi"fjn<f) is yellow. 

Having now cited instances of dilferent genera of 
the same family and different species of the same 
genus in which red and yellow are correlative, lei 
us examine some of the closer genetic relationships. 
The Arizona hooded oriole (Icterus evLCuUaiuB neUoni) is 
colored yellow, varying from saffron to gamboge. In 
the hooded oriole (/. cucvMcAub) the color is "orange or 
dull orange red/'* while in the fiery oriole (/. cwsuUaius 
iy miis) it is ** intense orange-red, sometimes almost scar- 
let." The male redstart {Sdophaga ruticiUa) is marked 
with rich orange-rod, the same areas in the female 
being yellow. In the genus Sphyrapicus and also in 
Melancrpes, the markings are laim ly l)right scarlet, but 
supplemented by yellow, as if a part of the color had 
been intensified l>y sexual selection, for example, and 
the rest left unaffected. In the winter plumage of the 
red-winged blackbirds the shoulder i)atch is yellow 
instead of red. The house finch (Co r/fodaciis uu.xi- 
canufi frontnUfi) when ke})t in captivity loses its bright 
red tints, which are replaced by yellow. The same is 
true of the crossbills {Loxin), and would probably be 
found to hold good for Pinicola and Leucosticte. 
Canaries fed upou cayenne pepper turn red, although 
this may possibly not be a converse instance. 

I have now given a considerable number of examples 
covering all degrees of genetic affinity, of this correla- 
tion of red and yellow. One of the strongest points in 
favor of the validity of this correlation as an explana- 

* Bidgway'a Manual. 
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tiou of color changes from yellow to red is the fact that 
there are so few exeeptioiis to it. The veriiiiiioii 
flycatcher {P^roce j >/>>(/ ruhinfus inrj'ivd ut's) is a partial 
exception to it, although the female is somet imes tinged 
witli a salmon color which is not far from yellow. The 
female cardinal grosbeak {Cardinalis virginianiis) is dull 
brownish or reddish, but the head and under parts are 
more or less tinged with yellowish. Acanthis with 
its red head is not far removed from the goldfinches 
{8pinvi8). The becards (FkUypsaria) and the red warb- 
ler {ErgcUicua ruber) form the only complete exceptions 
to the rule with which I am familiar, but a knowledge 
of allied South American forms might bring them also 
under the law of correlation. 

There are no North American birds which are ex- 
clusively yellow in color. In the following species it is 
the predominant hue, or figures very conspicuously: 

Xanthocephalaa xanikocepha- Piranga hulovlcnina. 

Iu8. Dc 11(1 roicd astivd. 

Sturnella magna. S'jU(tiii<t pu>tilla. 

Ictmia. GeotldypiH ivichoB, 

Coccuthrauates vespertinua, Vireo, , 
Spinus. 

It is conspicuously present among the warblers 
(MniotiUid<je)t and in such of the vireos as Vireo jlavU 
frons and V, ftavoviridU, As a rule it is found upon 
the under surface of the body, especially when in large 
masses. In fact, when the tendency is for the whole 
bird to be thus colored, it will be noticed that the yellow 
upon the back is apt to be less pure, with more of an 
olive or greenish tinge, as in Bendroica deaiivaf the. fe- 
males of Piranga, etc. 

Two North American species are almost exclusively 
blue in color — the indigo hunting ( Paaserina ct/trnfcj, 
which has the lores black, and the arctic bluebird 
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(Sialia aretica), in which the belly and under tail coverts 
are white. In the following, blue is the conspicuous 

color: 



Ci/a tuicejthalus cii<nio(xphalm, Eaplionia eUgantissinia. 
J)e nd ro ica can'ulea . 

It is a fact worthy of note that blue very rarely occurs 
in limited patches or markings. There are a number 
of species in which the general shade of color is ap- 
proaching a clear blue, as in the blue-gray gnatcatcher 
(Poliojdila caBTVbUa)^ the yellow-rumped warbler (Den- 
droica corontUa), and a number of others of the same 
genus; but where do we find, among North American 
birds, species with blue heads, ear coverts, throat patches, 
wing markings, or spots in general? The green-jay 
(Xanthoura luxuosa) with its bright blue head is a strik- 
ing exception. 

It will not be necessary to consider green at any 
length, for the simple reason that there are hardly any 
species in which a pure green figures at all, the above- 
mentioned jay and the parrots being exceptional cases. 
The metallic greens, as in the humming birds, are prob- 
ably not pigmental in nature, and hence must be ex- 
cluded. As an olive green it is frequently found, how- 
ever, but we are at present concerned only with the pure 
colors. 

A few generalizations from the forgoing facts may 
now be in order. It will be noticed that with a very 
few exceptions (Buteo and Dendroica) pure color in 
large masses occurs in small genera. Black forms are 
scattered through various families, from the lowest to 
the highest. White reaches the climax of its develop- 
ment among the Falconidss and Bubonidss; red among 
the Fringillid»andthe allied Tanagrida^; yellow among 
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the Mnictiltids, and blue among the Corvidse. When 
any of these colors occur in considerable masses in 
combination with some other color, it is generally with 
brown, black or olive grcon, and seldom with any other 

very pronounced shade. 

PATTERN OF MARKINGS. 

In the preceding discussion of the distributioii of color 
masses it has been found difficult to kec[) clear of u 
closely related subject, to which attention must next be 
directed, viz.: the pattern of markings, both as distin- 
guished from and as related to their colors. These 
markings must be regarded in two ways; first, as to the 
pattern, mode of development, etc., of the markings 
upon individual feathers, and second, the general effect 
of feather markings in the pattern of the entire bird. 

In an investigation of color patterns, the laws of growth 
and structure stated in the introduction, should be kept 
in mind. The law of growth force or bathmism is 
especially important in this connection. Pigment is a 
definite chemical substance which travels through the 
various branches of the feather, advancing farthest 
and most rapidly along the lines of least resistance and 
accumulating in masses where the resistance is greatest. 
Now the pigment cells must reach the various parts of 
the feather by way of the shaft, and we should a priori 
expect to find that the resistance would be least right 
down the shaft. It might spread out a very short 
distance on the barbs but the main tendency would be 
toward the tip. This would produce a streaked feather 
as the most primitive form. Having reached the tip it 
would encounter an obstacle, and then would develop in 
mass. This route of the pigment might be illustrated 
by a panic-stricken mob running down a street. They 
would naturally keep in the road where travel was easiest 
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rather than branching off into the fields where their pro- 
gress would be impeded by the unevenness of the 
ground, fences, etc., but if a large body of water should 

finally interpose a barrier to their course they would, 
upon reaching it, come to a halt at first while the nuilti- 
tiule would press on from behind causing a mass at the 
end. 

This ))hase would represent a featlier with a terminal 
spot. If the crowd ceased to j>rcss on in the rear they 
would spread alon^ the margin of the water correspond- 
ing to a feather with u black band at the tip. in this 
instance the pigment would desert the base of the barbs 
and spread out into their ends. If a second invasion of 
the mob occurred later, and it happened that the road 
along which they were escaping traversed the center of 
peninsula, the last resort of the people would be to flee over 
the rough ground in all directions from the road, and 
we should have first a stage corresponding to a feather 
with a pigmented border and pigmented center but a 
clear space between the two, and finally a uniformly pig- 
mented plume, when the crowd had filled the entire 
space. Nothing more would remain but for them to 
pack in tighter and tighter which in the case of the 
feather would result in the intensification of the color. 
The accompanying diagram is a conventional represen- 
tation of these feather changes. 




This example of a mob may seem a fanciful one, 
and not calculated to prove anything, but indeed it is 
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not so. If the laws of growth have auy sort of univer- 
sal validity, and I am firmly convinced that they have, 
thf- line of movement of a mob of men along the lines 
of least and greatest resistance would typify any form of 
involuntary movement along the same lines. The ques- 
tion simply is to determine which are the real points of 
greatest and least resistance. The sequence of color 
assumption here exemplified may be infinitely varied in 
detail, but will, I think, be found tolerably uniform in 
general. Diflfercnt forms of feathers may ofTer different 
degrees of resistance in tlio various j)arts of tlu ir struc- 
ture, but 1 til ink it will hv found true in the main that 
tlie pigment will pass down the shaft must readily, while 
there can be no j>ossi])le excej)tion to the olistruction at 
the tip. The channel of pio;iii(Mitati()n may be diverted 
along the sides, however, and thus uot give rise to any 
terminal spot or band. 

1 have thus far assumed that there was some force 
analogous to the blind terror of a mob which urged tlie 
pigment cells away from the source of danger, the body. 
This is probably not strictly true, however. It is more 
likely that it is the warm sunlight which, with its genial 
touch, causes them to crowd forward; to leave the prison 
in which they were born, and press on joyfully into the 
free air of the outer world. Capillarity or a variety of 
undetermined forces might also tend to draw them out- 
ward. The number which were thus enticed to the sur- 
face would depend simply upon the amount of surplus 
energy, or whatever else it may be, which results in the 
formation of pigment in the system of the bird. As a 
species grows older and more vigorous, and more com- 
pletely adapted to its environment, the sum total of pig- 
ment would increase, and accordingly, if no other ten- 
dency were at work in a contrary direction, there would 
11 
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l»c a t'lopmeut towards a uniform pigiueiitatiou of 
each featlicr. 

The subject of the lines of pigmental development 
has received more attention at the hands of the Ger- 
man scientists than from any others.^ The re- 
searches of Eimer in particular are in accordance with 
the view here stated. It seems that among nearly 
all animals (at least among the vertebrates), the earl- 
iest form of color is the longitudinal streak. These 
longitudinal markings are finally broken up into spots 
(when the tendency to assume a uniform color does not 
assert itself) and the spots ultimately fuse into cross 
bars. 

This view of the general succession of patterns has 
been commonly accepted, although denied by Kerschner, 
who asserts that the longitudinal barring is the oldest 

form of inaikiiiLT. As his conclusions were hased u})on 
a limited uuiiil)er of forms, the eye spots of the pea- 
cock's tail having claimed his special attention, they 
cannot he considered to he of general validity. Hacker 
has devoted special attention to pigmentation in the 
thrush family, although he considers the water hirds 
also to a certain extent in the paper cited helow. With 
the exception of the primitive streak he finds the clear 
featlier with a pigmented border to be the earliest form, 
whicii nniy be modified into a spot as in the thrushes. 
The coloring of the interior of the feather he considers 
to be due to a secondary pigmentation. 

* Ou this subject scfTh. KiiiUT, Uiitorsu<-liuii^;tMMiV)cr das Variireu der 
Maiiereidecbse, etc., 1881. Ut-ber die ZiMcbnuugder Vtigel und Saugethiere. 
JureBhefte des Yereius £ur vaterld. Naturk. iu Wurttembeiij, 1883, p. 
dS6. Zoolog. Aaseiger, 1882-83. HTimboldt, 1885-1887. 

Dr. KerHchner, Zar Zeichuuug der Vugelfederu, iu: Arbeiten ans dem 
Zoologischeu lustitut zti Graz, I. Band, Nr. 4. Leipzig, ISSU. 

V. Hat ker, Unter niohungeii uber die Zeichuuug de VogeUederu. Zooi. 
Jabrb., Ill, Jau. 15, 1888, pp. 309-31U. 
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With regard to this secondary pigmentation, meta- 
bolism may be introduced as an explanation. When a 
species is katabolic the surplus of energy might be ex- 
pended in the formation of pigment. This would be- 
come distributed in the feathers in accordance with the 
laws determining the location of growth force. It would 
become fixed there by the conservative laws of heredity, 
and then a state of anabolism might follow. At the 
beginning of the next katabolic period, in accordance 
with the rhythm of metabolism of Geddes and Thomson, 
more pigment would be produced and again distributed, 
this being the secondary pigmentation of Hftcker. 

Let us see now how the facts agree with these theories. 
The first group of feathers on Plate II is a series from 
the under parts of a Californian woodpecker (^l/(f?/tfrier/)c» 
fornu'civorufi bulrdi) coumieiH'ing on tlie sides and 
extending up on tlie breast. It will be noticed at once 
in how many respects it tallies with the ideal instance 
previously considered. The feathers of the belly are 
white, but alon^^ tiie sides and the upper portion of the 
belly there is a black streak <lown the shaft. In some 
instances the shaft alone is thus marked, but generally 
the base of the barbs is similarly affected. On the 
feathers located on the lower part of the breast the line 
has become broader, and black pigment has appeared on 
the borders of the feathers. Both areas of black next in- 
crease, although the inner one spreads most rapidly, until 
the white area has been confined to two small islands 
which ultimately disappear in the clear black feathers 
which form the paU^ upon the upper chest. This 
sequence of stages is in accordance with the law of sue- 
cessional relation (see an^e, pp. 77-78), and undoubtedly 
indicates the phylogeny of the black feathers. Certain 
it is that the feathers of the abdomen are less developed 
with regard to pigmentation than those on the flanks; 
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the flank feathers are less fleveloped than tlie feathers 
of the lower breast, and these in turn less advanced than 
a stage higher up on the breast. Through all this a reg- 
ular sequence of suecessional rclatioa is maintained, 
and we, consequently, feel justified in assuming that 
the different parts o£ the body of the bird represent 
different stages in the evolution of the feathers. Being 
unfamiliar with any word expressive of this relation so 
closely akin to ontogeny and taxonomy, I would suggest 
the term Sucgbssional Taxolooy. 

As before stated, the assumption of a uniform pig- 
mentation by a feather is by no means universally along 
the ideal development of Melanerpes. Thus, in the 
yellow-breasted sapsucker {Sphyrapicus varius) the 
transition is from the original streaked form through a 
barred type to a uniform black. The suecessional tax- 
ology in this species as indicated by the feathers along 
the border line of the black throat-patch is represented 
in a tolerablv tv])ical series in Plate II, The streaked 
type generally occurs fartliest from the black patch, 
but these feathers are inconspicuous and largely con- 
cealed, so that no streaked jiattern appears in a general 
survey of the bird. In the next i)hase the streak becomes 
slightly tilted to one side (tig. 8), or it may divide 
and extend out on both sides enclosing a white spot 
(fig, 9). Continuing to descend, it approaches a posi- 
tion in which it is at right angles to the shaft, forming 
a bar (fig. 10) and presently a second bar makes its 
appearance along the edge of the downy basal portion 
(fig. 11). The two bars next fuse, frequently passing 
through the stage indicated in figure 12 and end by 
becoming perfectly black. 

I cannot see that this series can be explained by the 
general laws of growth previously used, but would sug- 
gest that it may not improbably be a case of correlation. 
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The back of Uphyrapicus varius is barred, and this 
barred stage in the progression from the primitive 
streak to thr- uniform black pigmentation may well l^e 
due to correlation of pattern. The bars may be of utility 
on the back, whereas they cannot be on the breast, be- 
cause they are so concealed as to be almost invisible^ In 
Williamson's sapsucker (Sphyrapicua Ihyimdeus), the 
barred markings surrounding the black patch on the 
breast of the female assert themselves very strongly, but 
this may be simply an advanced form of correlation. 
They are also much more conspicuous on the back in 
this instance, and we should therefore expect to find 
them correspoiulin<]jly developed on the breast if it was 
a case of correlation. In the Culifornian woodpecker, in 
wiiicli the breast featliers do not pass through the barred 
stage in Iteeoniing black, it is to be noted that the ])ack 
is never barre<I at any stage of its develojinient . Figures 
14-17 of Plate II show the transition from the barred 
to the uniform black type taken from the border of tlie 
black throat-patch. It may be remarked that these in- 
stances illustrate Cojje's law of parallelism previously 
stated (see a-nie^ p. 78), this last instance being especi- 
ally instructive in this respect, because in the male 
these parallel stages are no longer repeated as in the 
female. 

The most systematic study of successional tazology in 
the pigmentation of feathers can be made upon the wing 
and tail,where the exact relation of feathers is fixed. Here 
the interesting fact is disclosed that all changes in the pat- 
tern occur according to a defininite orderly sequence. 
Plate III represents the feathers from the wing of a spar- 
row hawk {Falco aparverivs) in their natural order. Fig- 
ures 1-5 are the feathers of the spurious wing. In fig. 1 the 
barring is evident, but has not yet strongly asserted itself, 
being irregular on the upper part of the feather. The sec- 
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Olid feather ha.s two complete bars and a triaiif^ular ^ul)- 
terniiiial dot. The tendencv, however is towards a more 
cpmplete pigmentation, aud in tlie third feather tlie 
bars have run together somewhat along the line of the 
shaft. The triangular patch has become extended up- 
ward along the shaft also. In the f<Mirt]i feather this 
darkening of the feather has proceeded another stage, 
while in the. last of the set (fig. 5), the outer web is 
almost entirely black, and the inner web has succeeded 
in closing in an island of light, a tendency which had 
been developing through the whole series. In the 
primary coverts no such transition is observable except 
the gradual loss of one of the bands (figs. 6-16). The 
primaries themselves, however, present an interesting 
series of changes (figs. 16-25). 

In the first place it will be noticed that the number 
of bands is largely (h'pendent upon the size of the 
feather. If there is a little more room at the basal por- 
tion another bar will be formed. In the first feather 
(fig. 16) there are eight white bars. In the next two 
whi<-h are tlie longest there are nine (counting the sjiots). 
In the fourth (fig. ID) there are only eight, this number 
persisting in the fifth and sixth, although the basal bar 
is very indistinct. In the seventh feather (fig. 22) there 
are l)ut seven bars, this number being reduced to six in 
the last three — and the sixth one very inconspicuous. 

It seems to me we have here a fact of considerable 
significance. This basal bar, or even two or three 
of them perhaps, could never be of any use* because 
they would be concealed in life by the coverts, and must 
therefore be repeated from some general law. Just as 
soon as there is a little space at the base of the 
feather another bar of pigment crowds in. It seems 
probable that this is to be accounted for by the law of 
repetition, so closely akin to the law of correlation. In- 
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stead of the repetition of parts we have here the repeti- 
tion of color pattern. 

The two fused spots of the second feather (fig. 17) 
are probably not homologous with the two bauds of the 
first feather, but are two additional spots. This may be 
due to the fact that the terminal portion which contained 
them has become aborted. At any rate, the character of 
this first feather is so different from the second that an 
abrupt transition of pattern might be anticipated. It 
will be noticed that there are two other tendencies man- 
ifested in this series — ^for the lowest spot to increase in 
size and for the white bands to be crowded toward the 
edge of the feather; both of which tendencies take place 
gradually and regularly. On the opposite wing the 
markings are very similar, feather for feather. Merely 
in slight details do tlu^y tlifTer, as for iustunce in regard 
to the fusion of spots, which is not so decidedly pro- 
nounced in the second feather and more nearly ap- 
proached in the third. Again there is a tenth white 
bar, which is barely indicated in the second leather of 
the wing iigured but well marked ou the same feather of 
the other wing. 

There is a more marked chauge between the last pri- 
mary and the first secondary (fig. 26). The 8ul)term- 
inal spot which has been gradually enlarging suddenly 
breaks out into a broad terminal band of bluish with a 
white spot still left. A trace of black has also persisted 
along the line of the shaft. As a sort of premonitory 
symptom of the coming light band, a small spot of 
white is noticed at the ba9e of the last three primaries. 

The next important change occurs in what I take to 
be the first of the tertiaries (fig. 34) where a decided 
tendency toward the elimination of the black bars first 
asserts itself. This rapidly advances until the simple 
stage of figure 39 is reached. The same sort of 
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traii>itiou occurs in (he secondary coverts, the last five 
of whicli are tigure(l (fit;s. 40-44). It is dillifult to 
say wlietlier tlu' spot wliicli lirst a})|>ears near tlie tij> of 
tlie fifth seconchiry (fi<;. .'>()) spreads toward tlie shaft 
formiiij; the sj)ot in lig. and afterwards heconies* re- 
duce<l to a spot on the shaft as in ligs. 38-J^9 or wlietlier 
the marking iu iig. 36 is of distinct origin. The former 
view , however, is the more probable one. 

This same sequence of stages seems to hold for all the 
forms which I have examined, and the uniformity of 
successional taxology will doubtless be found to be the 
normal condition of wing markings. The wing of the 
Californian woodpecker affords an excellent illustration of 
this. Some of the changes from feather to feather are 
rather sudden, but an examination of any particular 
feather would enable one to predict in general what the 
pattern of the next one was to be, so inevitably is each 
new character foreshadowed in the antecedent feather. 
The general color of the wing feathers in this species is 
dark brown, witli a conspicuous band of pure wliite 
crossing it. Tlie lirst primary is uniformly dark, with 
tlie exception of a small gouge of white close to the base 
of the inner web. In the second priimirv the white has 
spread into a )»atch al)out thirty mm. long, and extend- 
ing from the inner e<lge almost to the shaft. In the 
third it has become still more elongated, and spread not 
only to the shaft, but across it on tlie outer edge. In 
the fourth and fifth primaries tlie white continues to 
spread until it occupies almost the entire basal half of 
the feather. A little dark pigment at tlie extreme base 
of the fifth feather asserts itself in the sixth, forming a 
well marked patch of brown. This spreads down the 
shaft in the seventh feather, and iu the eighth has iso- 
lated the white in two patches, a long one along the 
inner edge of the feather and a shorter one midway 
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along the ovitcr edge, lii the ninth primary this outer 
white patch has vanished, t lie 'one on the inner edge 
persisting in a long line on the edge of all the second- 
aries. The first secondary is well marked off from the 
last primary hy a spot of white at the terminal end of 
the white border. A second spot is gradually constrieted 
off from the end of the border, and the first one dwindles 
into insignificance. 

It is time now to ask the meaning of this successional 
taxology in the color pattern. If the successional tax- 
ology represents different evolutionary stages of pro- 
gression, as I believe it does in some cases, it is easily 
understood. For example, in the feathers of Melanerpes, 
previously described, it is only necessary to assume that 
the under part of the body is becoming black, but the 
tendenty has been stronger on the upper })art of the 
breast than lower down, to understand this successiouai 
relation perfectly, as difTerent tlegrees of fouiplete- 
ncss in evolution in different parts of the body. This 
is a beautiful example of Cope's law of aeceleration an«l 
retardation. The growth force has been accelerated on 
the upper breast and retarded on the belly. With re- 
gard to wing feathers, however, the explanation is not 
so simple. Here, instead of one part of the body ex- 
hibiting a general stage of development, and other parts 
successively higher stages, we find feather following 
feather in uniform steps of transition, when in many 
cases it is simply impossible to say that one stage is 
higher than another. Certainly there is not an ideal 
mode of coloration being approached through successive 
stages, as is the case with feathers becoming black, but 
rather a variety of individual patterns combined to 
produce one effect. 

Thus far little has been said of general effects. The 
question has been discussed as if it were supposed that 
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all colors were produced striclly in accordiiiiee with 
these laws and utterly regardless of any external in- 
Ihu'uces which might modify the patterns. We must, 
however, frankly aeknowhnlgc that, while all internal and 
constitutional laws of development must rigidly limit 
and condition the assumption of pigment hy a feather, a 
large proportion of color markings are produced by ex- 
ternal cauBes— natural and sexual selection, direct action 
of the environment, etc. For example, the general laws 
of the location of growth force might have caused the 
pigment to have lodged in the tips of the feathers of the 
thrush's breast, but the e£Feot would have been one of 
mottling. Then natural selection might have taken 
advantage of this and emphasized and defined the mark- 
ings, and left each one distinct and isolated as a spot. 
And thus it is with the wing bars and bands under con- 
sideration. They have doubtless been produced by 
selection for some effect, and indeed it might be argued 
that the orderly sequence from feather to feather was 
<lue solely to the fact that in this manner the general 
effect might best l)e secured. This view, however, can, 
J think, easily be shown to he untenable. For example, 
upon the last }>rimary of a wing of the Californian wood- 
pecker {Mi'lti lurjH's jOiiitlci I'oi'Hs hnirdl), which I ex- 
amined, was a mere suggestion of a white dot below the 
strip of white on the inner side of the feather. It was 
so small tliat it might easily have been overlooked in an 
examination of the feather, and most certainly could 
have had no more influence on the general appearance 
of the feather than a speck of dust. Upon the feather 
next it, the first secondary, a well marked spot appears 
in exactly the same place, while in the secondaries sucf> 
cessively following the first this spot slowly dwindles 
away. Now it might of course be argued that this spot 
had been a useful character at some past time, but was 
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becoming obliterated. Tbis objection wbolly misses tb'o 
point, bowever, wbicb is, not wby does tliis little dot 
which can be of no utility exist but wby does it occur as 
anticipating a larger spot? This is only one instance out 
of an innumerable number of cases where a well marked 
character in one feather is led up to by anticipatory 
stages. I would suggest that the term RErBTirivs 
Marks be used to designate these characters. These rep- 
etitive marks, from their very nature, cannot be useful 
characters nor can they be rudimentary. The most 
probable explanation of them appears to be that they 
have been developed in accordance with the law of repe- 
tition. This is a form of correlative development, but 
it does not appear by any means adequate to completely 
explain the case. In a general way it might be under- 
stood that if u delinite manifestation 'of growth force 
were located in one feather, there would a tendency to 
rejieat this less and less eoniplett'ly in sucit'cding feath- 
ers. It might seem, liowever, that tliis re|)('tition j)re- 
cedes and leads up to tlie complete form rather than fol- 
lows it. Of course it is difficult to sav wbicb end is tbe 
beginning of the series, but it might seem at lirst glance 
as if it should begin with the first primaries and end 
with the tertiaries, these latter being less specialized. 
In reality, however, it seems more rational to suppose 
that the tendency works from the simple to the complex. 
Going from the secondaries toward the primaries it is 
found that while certain characters are becoming more 
developed others are fading out. Thus in wing of the 
sparrow-hawk (Plate III), proceeding from the tertiaries 
towards the primaries the black bars are found to be 
progressing in complexity, while at the same time the 
black subterminal spot of Hg. 39 diminishes and lingers 
on as a repetitive spot to bg. 30. All that can be said 
of this successional taxology in marks as exhibited on 
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tlif wiiii; fcatluTs is tluU it is not due to soioctioii or iiiiy 
extoi iial force, hut rat her to some uukiiowu principle of 
re|M-t it ioi) or corrclat ion . 

Tiius far tlic <lisrussitiii lias hvvn coutiuctl to black and 
white, or hrowu and white markings. As soon as 
colored feathers are brought iuto consideration the 
factor of selection immediately becomes more prominent. 
It is a noteworthy fact that along the line of division of 
two patches of color the feathers are not uniformly 
colored, some the one shade and others the other, on 
the contrary the two colors in a large number of cases 
appear on the same feather. It will be found con- 
venient to designate these as Hybrid Feathers. Take 
for instance the rose-breasted grosbeak where the black, 
white and rose color come together on the breast and 
sides of the heiRl. Some of the feathers are colored 
black and white, the shaft dividing the two, and each 
color contiguous to the general patch of that color. 
Others are colored rose and white, the rose gon(!rally at 
the base of the feather and adjacent to tlie rose patch, 
the white at the tij) of the feather an<l helping to cut the 
white line of the breast frotn the rose of the throat. 
Many rose and black feathers are to be found, the shsift 
generally <lividing the two colors, although sometimes 
there is merely a black spot at the tip. The point to 
be noticed is that the colors are not as a rule distributed 
in accordance with any law of growth force, but in any 
way which will produce the general effect of a rose 
colored patch with moderately sharply marked limita- 
tions, bordered with black on the sides and white below. 
Occasionally a very interesting feather is found which 
beautifully illustrates the interplay of internal and ex- 
ternal effects. Such a one, for instance, was marked 
according to the ideal mode of pigment deposition with 
a dark tip and l)order, but only on the side nearest the 
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black j)atch, the pigment having been direcled to tluit 
side of tlie shaft by natural st^lectioii but still insisting 
upon following the conventional route of travel. 

The Californiau woodpecker {.\frl<nierp€S formic irovus 
6<aWi) affords several especially fine illustratituis of color 
for effect regardless of the laws of growth. Thus at the 
line of demarcation of the white of the frons and the 
scarlet of the occiput, which is quite clearly cut, nearly 
all the feathers are literally cut in two by the color, the 
basal half being white and the distal end scarlet. Along 
the sides of the head many of the feathers are scarlet 
terminally and black basally, but I fail to discover any 
feathers at the base of the scarlet patch which are black 
terminally. * Here again we have an illustration of how 
natural selection must still be limited. The scarlet was 
able to come in upon tlie wliite pigmentless feathers or 
the white to encroach upon the scarlet, but the bhick did 
not seem aide to get a foothold upon the tips of the 
scarlet feathers in a eorrespondiii;: manner. 

The throat markings are interesting as being renuirk- 
ably free from hybrid featliers. This is particularly the 
case with the feathers of the black jugular patch where, 
it meets the yellowish crescent of the throtit, hybrids 
being almost wholly absent here. Tliey also play a very 
subordinate role at tiie lower end of the throat crescent 
where it joins the black of the breast, although some of 
the feathers here have a narrow edging of black. The 
red-shafted flicker {Colapleacafer) presents some interest- 
ing features with regard to hybrid feathers. The red 
malar streaks, or moustaches, occupy a tolerably dis- 
tinct pterylographical area, and are well separated from 
the feathers of the throat by a bare tract. Accordingly 
hybrid feathers are almost or wholly wanting on the in- 
side edge and rare on the outside of the streak. The 
black crescent on the breast is of especial interest be- 
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cause strongly inarkiMl hybrid f<Nithers form both tlie 
iifiper uihI the lower line of the )»ateli. The upper line 
is formed hy white feathers with the distal half sharply 
blaek, and the lower edixe by black feathers with the 
distal end edged with white. This is rather unusual, 
for the rule is that wheu the base and tip of a feather 
are difTorently colored on one side of a patch they pre- 
serve the same relative positions upon the other side. 

In order to study these hybrid feathers more System- 
atically 1 shall make the following classification: 

I. Hybrids (feathers of two or more colors helping 
to define a patch). 

1. Symmetrical. 

a. Lateral. 

. rr f Relative positions uniform. 

b. Transverse i « , . . . . , . i 

L Relative position insterchangeable 

2. Asymmetrical. 

a. Sharply marked. 

b. Indistinctly detined. 

11. Psendohybrids (feathers of two or more colors 
not helping to define a j)atch). 

1. Sliarply nuirked. 

a. Both colors showing. 

b. Only one color showing, the other concealed. 

2. Tinged with some foreign color. 

I will now explain each of these divisions and give 
examples. I have restricted the term hybrid feathers to 
such as are divided into two or more parts by color and 
in which each color shows in the general pattern of the 
bird. Where two colors show in a feather but have no 
significance in defining a patch, I have termed them 
pseudohybrids. In a large proportion of cases patches 
of color are marked on one side at least by true hybrid 
feathers. When the feathers are divided into two toler- 
ably uniform parts they may be considered as sym- 
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niotriciil. Tlien the (|uestion is are the division.s hiteral 
or transverse? This is deteriiiiiied in tlie main hy tlie 
position of the putcli. If the feathers in question oeeur 
on the side of a pateh tliev are ordinarily divided later- 
ally. Thus the white streak down the back of the downy 
woodpecker {Dryob(ttes jmbewena) is defined along its 
sides hy feathers which are, in general, white on the 
inner side of the shaft and black on the outer. So also 
with the streaks on the head of the meadow lark {Stur^ 
TieUa magna), the boundaries of which are fixed by 
feathers which are white on one side and brown on the 
other. Examples of tranverse symmetrical hybrids have 
already been given, no better case being known than 
such as the dividing line between the white and red 
across the head of the Californian wood-pecker {Melanerpes 
/ormtcitwtMr bairdt). 

When a band occurs, as for instance, across the head 
or hreast, cutting some unifurm ground color into two 
areas, the line of dennircation is generally made by 
hybrid feathers on one side onlv. Thus tlie breast of 
the belted kinglisher (Cert/In alci/uti) is white, but crossed 
bv a broad, well-defined band of blue. The wliite feath- 
ers along the upper border of this blue strip are edged 
with blue, and both the blue and white in a single 
feather are visible. Accordingly the line separating the 
white from the blue along this edge is not made by the 
tips of feathers of one color overlapping another, but 
cuts right through the center of the visible part of the 
feather. The blue feathers along the lower edge of the 
blue patch, on the contrary, were not, in the specimens 
examined, edged with white. In other words, the lower 
border of the blue patch is marked off simply by the 
tips of the blue feathers overlapping the white feathers. 
This state of affairs is due to the fact that in all the 
feathers of the breast the relative position of the colors 
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is constant, that is, if there be two colors, the white will 

occupy the base of tlic featlier and the blue the tip. 
This is probably due to the fact that the breast of tliis 
species was white, and that the blue pigment wliich 
came into these white feathers, in following out a gen- 
eral law (if pigment distribution, sought the tip of the 
feather in every ease. Or the converse nuiv be true, 

ft ft. ' 

that the breast was blue, and that in becoming white 
the base of the feather was uniformly affected lirst. 

The black crescent on the breast of the red-shafted 
flicker (Colaptett caferj lias already been mentioned as a 
case where the relative position of the colors on the 
hybrid feathers is interchangeable, in other words, 
both the upper and the lower border of the black patch 
is defined by hybrid feathers — ^the upper border by 
light feathers with black edgings, the lower border by 
black feathers with light edgings. 

We come next to the asymmetrical hybrids. It 
would be wrong to suppose that there is a sharp 
distinction between these two classes. Hybrids which 
are not asymmetrical are really quite the excep- 
tion. The distinction is made to express the difference 
between hybrids where a definite plan is followed to 
produce the effect, as by the cutting of the feather in 
two, more or less regularly either transversely or lateral- 
ly, and hybrids where no regularity is observed, but the 
two colors distri))uted on the feather more or less at 
random. Many of the hybrid feathers on the throat of 
the ros('-])reasted grosbeak ('//cA/a bidorichf na) are of this 
asymmetrical type. So also are they on the back of the 
nock of the golden-crowned sparrow^ {Zonotrichia coro- 
luita) where the black, white and brown are all mingled, 
but the area of each color sharply defined. 

Asymmetrical hybrids are sometimes not sharply de- 
fined as in t*he preceding instances, but the two colors 
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blend more or less at the point of meeting. This is the 
case in the vermilion flycatcher {Pyrocephalus rubinevs 
mexicanus), where the scarlet feathers along the border 
of the crown are brown, basally, but the two colors are 
not sharply separated on the feather. This is also the 
case with the white and slate-colored hybrids of Juneo 
hyemalia. 

Besides these hybrid feathers, which help to define 
patches of color on the bird, there are other feathers 

which are of two or more colors, but which are of no 
apparent utilitarian significance. These I have called 
pseudohyhrids. They arc csi»ecially interesting as 
showing the sort of material furnished to natural 
selection with which to produce efTects. It is evi- 
dent that along the line of demarcation of two colors 
the pigments are a})t to get c onfused as to whicli is their 
proper route, and hence hoth come upon the same 
feather, by accident, as it were. Natural selection 
has frequently used this chance commingling for the 
production of effects, but has not always done so. 
Thus true hybrids are almost wanting in the crown 
patches of the goldfinches, but pseudohyhrids are 
not uncommon. They are feathers in which the black 
of the crown and the olive of the back are both 
present, but instead of helping to define the black patch 
they rather tend to break up the symmetry of its bound- 
ary. This b especially noticeable in specimens of 
Spinus paaUria and S, latmreneei. In the latter the feath- 
ers along the edge of the crown patch are pseudohyhrids, 
and the same is true of those between the yellow and 
gray of the breast. 

Another class of sharply marked pseudohyhrids are 
those in which one color is completely concealed hy 
overlapping feathers. Such pseudohyhrids are very 
common and are interesting as being in most instances 
12 
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uj)i)areiitly vestim'S of .soinc former color of the ))ird. 
This uiuler color is of no more utility than a rudimen- 
larv organ. A good illustration of this class is presented 
by the featliers of the black throat patch of the meadow 
lark (Slurnelhf nutgnd). These feathers generally have 
a white basal portion and a black terminal portion, with 
a more or less decided tinge of yellow upon the white 
nearest the edge of the black. This is plainly a relic of 
the time when the breast was all yellow, for only the 
black is now visible, and the white and yellow bases 
could be of no possible utility. These feathers are 
very common in patches of bright color, as the scarlet 
head of the Californian woodpecker, where the feathers 
are black below the scarlet. It is interesting to note 
that the extent and distinctness of the subterminal line 
line of black on the scarlet feathers decreases in orderly 
succession from the feathers of the frons backward 
toward tiiosu of the nape. This is directly parallel with 
the extent of the scarlet on the head of the different 
forms now living. The scarlet in these decreases and 
the l)lack increases from the frons backward. In gen- 
eral, it may be said that true hybrids occur only along 
the border line of two color areas, wliile pseudoliybrids 
are sometimes the only form found throughout an entire 
color patch. 

There is but one other form of pseudohybrid to be 
considered and this an uncommon variety. In the red- 
winged black birds the line of division of wliite and 
scarlet upon the shoulder is made by the scarlet feathers 
overlapping the white. In other words, there are no 
true hybrids. Frequently in Agelaius tricolor an infu- 
sion of pink or buffy is noticed upon the white feathers 
as if some of^ the scarlet pigment had run in upon the 
white by mistake. A. gubemaior frequently has a blush 
of scarlet upon the buffy feathers. 
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We come next to the general patterns of bird colors. 
These are so infinitely varied and complex that it will 
be almost impossible to bring them under any universal 
law or laws, but at least a few generalizations must be 
made. Eimer has stated* " that the appearance of new 
characters always take? place at definite parts of the 
body, usually the posterior end, and during develop- 
ment — with age — passes forwards, while still newer 
characters follow after from behind. Thus during life, 
e. g, in lizards, a series of markings pass in succession 
over the body from behind forwards, just as one wave 
follows another, and the anterior ones vanish while new 
ones appear behind." Tliis development from posterior 
to anterior is illustrated by luuuy examples among birds, 
l)ut seems to me to have far too many exceptions to be 
held as as a (ieneral law of develojmieiit. The sueces- 
sioual taxolou'y of markings on the under parts of many 
of tlie hawks, conforms to this rule. Upon the breast 
the markings are sinij)le streaks, but from this stage 
they pass into spots and from spots into bars which 
are most distinctly marked upon the lower part of the 
fianks and belly. This is especially well shown in the 
western red-tailed hawk (Buteo borecUia ealuriis). It is 
also well illustrated by a large number of the wood- 
peckers, especially iu the genera Dryobates and Picoides 
which have the flanks barred and the breast streaked or 
plain. The reverse is true with the Galifornian wood- 
pecker, where, as we have already seen, the markings 
simplify instead of specialize as we approach the abdo- 
men (see ante p. 163 and Plate II, hgs. 1-6). So also in 
the lark bunting {C(Uam4>9pimTn€Umocoi'ys), the specializ- 
ation begins at the anterior end. In immature males the 
throat first becomes black, and in a series of males it is 
found that the tendency is for it to spread from this 

*Qrgude Erolntion, p. 28. 
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point dowMwurd to tlic tail in tolerably uniform succes- 
sion. The Louisiana tanager {Pir<ia<ja ludoviciana) , is 
doubtless colored somewhat after the fashion of the 
primitive color of the scarlet tanager {P. erythromelas), 
which had a yellow ancestor; and here the specialized 
color, the scarlet, first asserts itself upon the anterior 
part of the head and throat, spreading thence down the 
back and breast, to a greater or less degree depending 
upon the perfection of plumage of the bird. 

Many of the conclusions concerning the feather 
patterns will apply also to the pattern of the bird 
as a whole. Thus, just as the streaked feather is the 
most primitive so also is the streaked plumage. This 
is exemplified by the young of a large number of birds. 
Thus the breast in many of the sparrows, such as Zono- 
trichia,Chondestes, Spizella, Junco, Araphispiza,Peiie{£a, 
and Pipilo, which is pure white or l)ufTy in the adult is 
streaked in the V()UllL^ and in niunv instances the back 
also is streaked, TIk' ])ine siskin (N/'/*t/'.*< jnnu.s), seems 
to liave jtrescrvcd this j)riinitive jilumage with very little 
variation, in its adult state. Again, just as the accumu- 
lation of pigment at the j)oint or on the edge of the 
feather is an early stage, so do we lind many young 
birds with a mottled plumage such as would be produced 
in this manner. 

Looking at birds broadly, the endless modihcation of 
pattern and infinite variety in the form and position of 
color areas is simply bewildering. Out of this chaos, 
however, it is possible to bring some semblance of order 
by showing what forms of marking never or seldom 
occur and what forms are most often repeated. 

In the first place there are no birds marked with an 
asymmetrical pattern. It seems hardly fair to explain 
this fact wholly by the law of bilateral symmetry, for 
this law does not apply in the least to individual 
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feathers. Still there is prohably a ^ene^al tendency to 
repeat the same pattern on both sides of the body, jiist 
as there seems to be a tendency to repeat a general style 
of marking on the lower that has been produced on the 
upper part of the body. The asymmetry of hybrid 
flickers is an abnormal case, and would hence not be an 
exception to the rule of bilateral symmetry, which is 
intended only for normal forms. 

Although a streak may occur either just over or 
through the eye, I know ef no instance where a streak 
runs near or through the eye at right angles to the su- 
perciliary stripe. I know of no species which has either 
the throat or the top of the head barred, nor can I think 
of any instance where any definite pattern of color 
occurs on the back proper. Neither does any instance 
come to me where a single streak down the middle of 
the back (as in Dryobofrs fnibesci m) is continued without 
interru{)lioii over the top of the head to the bill, nor 
where a similar streak on the under [)arts, extending 
down the throat and median breast, (as the carmine of 
Pyrrhidoj'id sinudta) extends also down on the abdomen 
and under tail coverts. I can think of no species 
in which a single transverse band or bar crosses tlie back 
below the nape (where it occurs in Dolickonyx oryzivorxLSy 
for example), nor of any instance wliere such a band or 
bar crosses the under parts of the body below the breast. 
No instance is recalled where large spots of any kind 
occur either on the throat or head. 

It may seem like an idle task to enumerate these forms 
of marking which do not occur, but by next noting what 
styles are most common, the two will be brought out in 
strong relief. The head is by far the most complexly 
marked part of the body. Of the head markings the 
superciliary stripe is the most universal, being char* 
acteristic npt merely of birds but also of many reptiles 
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and inaiuinals. Next most coininon is the throat })}itcli 
whicli is not strictly but main I v confined to the pterv- 
logruphical region lying between the lower jaw bones 
and extending downward along that lino. A transverse 
stripe on the frons either of light or dark is very com- 
mon, as in Md(in('rj>es formicivorua bainii, GeoUdypia 
iriclaiSy Dendroica dominica, etc. So also a transverse 
band on the nape is common as in Cyanocitia ci'isUUaf 
Dolickonyx oryzivorus, A median line on the head is com- 
mon, as in StumeWt magna, Jtegvlue sairapa, Tyrannus 
tyrannua, the young of Habia, and many others. A con- 
trasted transverse band terminating the throat patch is 
common, as in HeiqterocUhlawBvUt, CyanoeiUaori8taia,eUs. 
In fact, whenever the breast has any diversity of marking 
a breast patch of some sort is the general rule. The belly 
is only very exceptionally marked, and then either 
simply streaked or barred, or more rarely, spotted as 
in Colaptes, but the Hanks arc usually marked either a 
darker shade than the bellv or streaked or barred. The 
under tail coverts are fretjuently streaked, barred, or 
colored (luite dilTerentlv from tiie bellv as in the cat l)ird 

t V a 

(Gtth'iinrofifrs carol i m' lis/s) uml Califomian towhcc {ri/>fh> 
f'dsriis crissdits). The runip ))atch is very often 
marked by some conspicuous color as in tlie yellow- 
rumped warbler {Dandroica coro-mtta) and the tiicker 
{('()l(ipt€8 aurntitfi). The wing and tail markings are 
strikingly varied and characteristic of species. 

In accounting for these patches of color and their 
distribution in diverse patterns it will be necessary, it 
seems to me, to abandon wholly or largely internal laws 
of growth as explanation. Dr. Harrison Allen has pub- 
lished a paper on the Distribution of Color Marks of the 
Mammalia* in which he elaborates the view that the 
distribution of pigment is favored by the presence of 

* l*ruc. AgmI. Nat. bci. Phil., 188d. 
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large masses of muscle lying bencatli the surface or by 
nerve tcrinimils, which produce great local activity aud 
t'xccss of iiourislnnont in particular parts of the l)ody. 
Inasmuch as the large masses of muscle and imjtortant 
nerve terminals are more or less (-(uistant, especially 
among species of the same genus, whereas the areas of 
color may be jtrofoundly different, it does not seem 
possible that this factor can be a very strong oae, if 
operative at all among birds. The frequent occurrence 
of a patch of color on the breast where the largest 
muscles of the body are situated, might be, to some ex- 
tent, due to this influence however. With regard to the 
great frequency of a strongly marked throat patch Dr. 
Stejneger suggested to me the possibility that -the con- 
stant vibration of the throat in singing might be a 
factor in the specialization of its color. There could 
not be any direct connection between the motion of the 
throat and singing, however, because sometimes the patch 
is distinguished by the presence of pigment as in Harris's 
sparrow (Zonofrichin qunmla) which has a black throat, 
while in the same genus even, a species occurs in whicli 
the throat is marked off by the absence of pigment — the 
white-throated sparrow {Zo not rich in nlbifoUis). More- 
over, the canary, which shakes its throat as if it would 
burst, has not produced any {)erceptible difference in 
this region, nor has the mocking bird {}fl mus pol >/ijl(}fftis) 
in which the throat and breast are uniform white. Dr. 
»Stejneger's theory has suggested to me another view 
which is not open to these objections. The frequent 
vibration of the throat, especially during the courting 
season, would make it almost the most eonsi)icuous part 
of the body, aud it seems highly probable that when- 
ever any suggestion of pigment occurred there it would 
be retained and encouraged by sexual selection. It 
might also prove a useful recognition mark in many 
instances. 
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According to this same principle of the couspicuous- 
uess of moving parts, other markings may possibly be 
explained. A considerable number of birds have the 
edge of the wing along the shoulder, decidedly marked 
with yellow, white, rose, ete. It is especially ou the 
under side of the wiii<i and not very readily seen when 
the hird is at rest. During the courting season the males 
of many species have a habit of rapidly vibrating their 
wings m a slightly lowered position. I have noticed 
this among the sparrows such as Gambers sparrow 
(Zonotrlchi't leu( (>i>}n >/s (nnaht'l i), and 1 think the western 
savanna sparrow {Anirnodrdmns sdml^'ichciwis aUmdi. 
nm). It is probable that this habit obtains with the 
grasshopper sparrow {A, aavannarunt pdSHarinns) in 
which the wing is so conspicuously edged with yellow, 
and has been developed by selection in the same man- 
ner as the throat patch. Frequently the under wing 
coverts are colored peculiarly and sometimes very beau- 
tifully, as in the rose-breasted grosbeak. When the 
male bird is paying his addresses to the female this 
patch would be sometimes obscured and sometimes visi- 
ble, and accordingly more conspicuous and beautiful 
than if always in plain sight. Audubon, in his plate of 
this species, represents a male facing a female with 
wings raised to show this patch, but it may be that he 
drew it thus in order tlial I lie sj)ectator inigiit see the 
marking, and not because he had ever seen the l)irds in 
tlial attitude. The rump is very fre(iuently colored dif- 
ferently from the back and tail (as in Ih' lulrolca euro luito) , 
or when colored the same is more intense (as in Cttrpo- 
diicus incj'icanus frouf<dis). When courting, the wings 
and tail are lowered and tlie rump accordingly is very 
conspicuous. The under tail coverts are frequently col- 
ored differently from the belly or tail, and generally in 
species which live amongst the underbrush dodging 
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ubuLit witli tlie tail frcMiueiitly thrown up in the air. 
This patch of color wouUl accordinjj;ly be of great u»e as 
a recognition nuirkiiig — but this subject will be more 
fully discussed later. 

It thus seems that the markings of the throat, under 
tail coverts, rump aud under wing may be explained by 
selection. These markings are determined in their 
shape chiefly, if not entirely, by the part affected, and 
hence present no particular difficulties. With the head 
markings the problem is, however, not so simple. We 
have already seen that lateral raarkinji^ are common 
upon the head while transverse markings occur only in 
special parts and there less frequently than the others. 
The superciliary stripe is much the commonest of marks, 
and being generally white in color, there 8eem9 far more 
probability that it is due to some internal principle 
than is the case with any other bird marking. The fact 
that frequently where no superciliary stripe occurs in 
the male it is present in the female or young would also 
seem to indicate that it is constitutional rather than / 
utilitarian in nature. Instances of tliis sort are the bav- 
breaste<l \\nv\>\vv { f>f' ixlrolcti east'f m'd), red-winged black- 
bird [Aijehlius /Jtir nicrHs) ^ boboHuk { I h >/ i rh n ii '/,r on/zl- 

ronis)^ etc. There are at least a hundred and six Xortii 
American land birds in which the white superciliary 
stripe occurs, from the bob white {ColiniLH virginianus) 
at one end of the list, to tlie wood thrush {Turdui muS' 
tdinuH) at the other. In the genus Dendroica it is 
especially prominent, being present in eleven species 
and generally very sharply defined. It is also present . 
in nine species of the genus Vireo, and among a large 
number of warblers of other genera than Dendroica, as 
well as many of the Fringillidse. It is not always, although 
generally, a narrow sharply defined line. In the western 
night hawk (Ckordeiles virginianm Aenr^i), for instance, 
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its boundary is not sliarply (IcHned, wliile in tlie oliuek- 
will's-widow ( Anf rostoin us en roi i nc nsis) it is a vcrv l)r()ad 
band. In tlu* California jay {Aj>lirl(n<nn<i ctil if,,/' n/ca) it 
is sliarply dtdined but is composed of a series of line 
wliite streaks or spots, and hence is not a continuous 
line. It hardly seems within the bounds of reason to 
suppose that all the species which exhibit this mark 
are the descendants of a common ancestor which pos- 
sessed it, and that it has persisted without significance 
for so long a time, although this would not perha])s be 
any less conceivable than the retention by man of the 
pineal eye. On the other hand, it can hardly be held 
thai ther superciliary stripe is a recognition mark, be- 
cause it is very often inconspicuous in life, although 
sometimes very noticeable, as in the varied thrush (^eAper- 
acickla fuevia), where it forms one of the very best char- 
acters for recognizing the bird instantly, even though 
at a distance. Among many of the warblers, vireos and 
sparrows, where it is present in closely allied species, it 
would not serve, however, as a help in detecting the 
species. 

There is one thing which sccnis to be of some sig- 
nificance — that this marking so universally i)resent in 
tlie most diverse groups is a streak an<l not a bar. Thi^ 
fact togctlicr witli the circumstance that it is fre(iuently 
present in the female or young and not in the adult, 
and that the reverse is never (?) the case, would indicate 
that it is a marking of great antiquity, and has prob- 
ably no very great utilitarian significance, except in 
' exceptional cases where natural selection has made use 
of it for a recognition mark. 

In general the markings of the head are lateral rather 
than tran verse. They may be reduced, for the most 
part, to certain types or modifications and combinations 
of these. Plate IV represents the various patterns of 
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i>latk amoiii: Nortli Aiiiericaii land birds. Xearlv all 
tilt' cliarac'teristic head juitttrns are produced l»y the 
black and white conil>inations liere figured. There are 
five general types of markings, all more or less simple 
and rudimentary. They are all lateral, and it seems 
probable that all transverse markings have been derived 
from them. I have attempted in this diagram to show 
how all the head patterns of North American birds are 
related to these five types. Of course the relations be- 
tween the widely different forms here associated fire not 
supposed to be genetic, but the diagram is merely in- 
tended to show, by means of the arrows, how the various 
patterns may have been derived by the modification of 
the types. It is not difficult to see why these five pat- 
terns should be the simplest and earliest developed. In 
the first place they follow the general trend of the 
feathers, which would be more natural than to cross it. 
Then tliey follow pterylographical areas more or less. 
It is easy to see how types 1 and 2 might be bounded 
by the eyes and upper edge of the ear coverts, while 
type S includes little besides the ear coverts. Types 4 
and 5 occupy definite feather tracts separated by bare 
spaces, and their origin is accordingly not far to seek. 
Poliopiild plumbed is figured as a representative of type 
7, which includes al- * ^uch species as Dendroica ntrhUa^ 
Sititt Citroli nensis and (inleosvoptrn enrol hifiisis. It is a 
sin\ple black cap. Type 2, the superciliary stripe or 
band is illustrated by Zonoir/rhl<t mrnnafd, Seiurus attri- 
eapiUus and Regulus sairapa belonging in the same cate- 
gory. The line through the ear coverts, type 3, is the 
commonest form existing among North American birds. 
The figure represents Saxieola tBuantkef but the class in- 
cludes also the following: PaaUripartismdanotUif Dendrmca 
coronaia, Dendroica (divacea, Oporomis formosa^ JAinius^ 
Patiserina cyanea, besides numerous species where 
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this marking is a."?sociaU'(l with other liead iiiarkin;j;?i, 
or wlicre it is })ros('iit l)iit not i)lack in color. The fourth 
tyt>e — the luahir .st« ak, represented by Colaptes auraiuM 
in the plate, is less commonly met with alone; hut type 
5, Deadroiea virens in the diugram, which is the throat 
patch, is very common. There are only a few forms, 
however, such as Dendroica oeddentnliH and Amphutpiza 
hilinpatd where it occurs as the only black patch upon 
the head. 

The combinations of these five types follow next. Fig. 
6 is Dendroica tigrinat which presents a combination, 
not of types 1 and 2, but of 1 and modification a of type 
2. Fig. 7, Dendroica (doMumiaij is a combination of 
1 and 3, the black cap and ear covert. This is a very 
common form, being presented with greater or less 
deviation from the type by such forms as Sitta can- 
adensiftyCerthiola hahumensiH and PWmgus derbianvs. Fipf. 
8 is the combination of types 1 and 4^ as sliown in 
Dendroica striata. Fig. U is a combination of types 1 
and ') illustrated by Panis atricapiU Fig. 10, of 
Ain/trUs crdrttrviii is ('(juivalent to '2(f plus f), and tig- 
urc 11, Ih'l in i i(f/t(ij>]i I/a cJiri/sopffni, t'(|uals .3 plus 5. 
Fig. 10'/, Pariis hu(fs<na'ciix, is a combination of types 
1, '2 and r>; while tig. 11^/, MniotiUa vuvia, is a com- 
bination of types 1 , 3 and 5. 

There is Little diliiculty in understanding these types 
and their combinutions as markings which have fol- 
lowed the feathers along natural areas of the birds' 
heads. They may thus be in part accounted for in ac- 
cordance with the location of growth force along lines of 
least resistence, although natural selection has played a 
not unimportant part in shaping 'and defining them. 
Upon leaving the types and considering the various 
modifications, it becomes immediately evident that here 
the I'ari I'layed by selection must have been a far more 
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important one. Can any law of growth \)v suct:<^'sto<I, 
for example, for chopping of! a black line right through 
the middle of the ear coverts as in tig. 3a, h and (/, 
and fig. 10<! ? By attentively following the arrows, it 
will be seen how either by the modification or combina- 
tions of patterns, or both, each form may be derived 
from some preceding form, more or less completely. 
Figs. lOs, lie, d, e, alone fail to be reduced to a com- 
munity with the other patterns. It is unnecessary to 
encumber the text with the names of the various species, 
which are not essential to the point under consideration, 
and may be found in the explanation of plates. A few 
words should be added concerning the nature of some of 
the relationships here indicated. By a reduction of the 
posterior extent of the black cap in fig. 1, fig. la is pro- 
duced. A continuation of this reduction would lead to 
fig. 1^; while the cutting olf of the front of the l)la(k 
caji would give iig. If, which process continued would 
end in fig. If/. Fig. 2a is hardly more than a narrow- 
ing of the band of hg. 2, but tig. 26 is a combination 
of this with f1<x. \h. In tig. 2c the band has become ex- 
tended posteriorly abru|)tly downward, while in 2<J 
the angle is changed and it is extended not merely 
downward but forward. 

It will not be necessary to continue an interpretation 
of all the transitions indicated in the diagram. I desire 
simply to show that all the head markings of birds can 
probably be interpreted as modifications of certain fun- 
damental types which are probably the parent forms 
from which all have sprung. They are in fact closely 
allied to the primitive streaked plumage, and may be 
looked upon as merely an aggregate of streaks in definite 
parts of the head. 

It may now be more readily apparent why some forms 
of marking never occur while others are so general. It 
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is uecM'ssury to keep in iniiid two Lrciieral inlluences, the 
iiiteriiul forces of ixrowtli rcganllt's.s of the efTect to 
ho produced, and external selection, wliich looks only at 
the effect. We liave now seen how selection would tend 
to produce the most striking effects of form and color of 
marking upon those parts which are most exposed, and 
especially those parts which are most constantly in mo- 
tion — ^the head, throat, wings, tail, rump and under- 
tail coverts. At the same time, other things equal, 
these effects would always be produced in the easiest and 
most natural way, rather than in direct opposition to 
the laws of growth. 

With regard to the wing markings, the laws of devel- 
opment apply when the individual feathers alone are 
taken into consideration, but the general effect of wing 
marking is produced in a great variety of ways which 
has no obvious relation to laws of growth or mechan- 
ical forces. Wing markings are generally white in 
strong contrast to some very dark shade, generally 
hrown, and are ohviously recognition marks of some 
sort. It miglit lie thought that the white was due to de- 
generation if it uniformly occurrecl at the tips of the 
feathers where the wear is the unialest; hut in j)oint of 
fact, wliile it is very often situated thus, it also occurs 
at the base or through the middle of the feather. Thus 
the cedar wax-wing {Anipeliscedroruni) has no white wing 
bars, while the Boheininn wax-wing {Ampelis gamdxts) 
which is so closely related, has a wing-bar formed by 
the white spots at the terminus of the primary coverts, 
another on the tertiaries, and a vertical line down the 
wing formed by the white and yellow spots on the outer 
edge of the tips of the primaries. It surely cannot be 
Jield that any internal law of growth, or external me- 
chanical force which produced such a variety of effects 
in the one species could have been almost or wholly in- 
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Operative in a species of the same genus so c losely allied. 
Ill the rose-breasted grosbeak, the band of white situ- 
ated apparently in almost the same place as in the 
wax-wing, is produced not by white terminals on the 
primary coverts, but by a broad patch of white at the 
base of the primaries themselves, whicli is partly cat off 
by the coverts, leaving only a white band. In the Cal- 
if omian woodpecker (ifc/aii^r/^e^ farmicivorusbairdi) the 
white markings on several of the feathers run through 
the center of the primaries leaving both the base and 
tip uniformly dark. 

The tail msirkiugs also vary iu different forms to such 
an extent as to be inexplicable by any factor but selec- 
tion. There are, on the other hand, certain points in 
regard to them which demand an appeal to internal laws 
for explanation. It is a noticeable fact that the two 
outer tail feathers have the markings most strongly de- 
veloped, and that they decrease as we approach the 
central feather. Of course, it would be said that the 
outer feathers are the most consj)icuous, and the mark- 
ings would be of more use here than on the inner featli- 
ers, and this is doubtless the true explanation in such 
forms as the junco {Junco hyenwli-^), where only the two 
outer feathers are tlius marked. In the blue jay {Cyano- 
ciUa crifttdta), on the other hand, the tail is marked with 
a terminal band of white, which diminishes in a regular 
sequence towards the center. The two central feathers 
have only a minute tip of white, which would be in- 
visible even to the closest scrutiny at the distance of a 
few feet, and hence could not have been produced by 
selection. This is another example of repetitive marks, 
it seems to me. Natural selection has developed this 
white bar on the outer feathers as a recognition mark, 
and it has been repeated according to the law of corre- 
lation in a decreasing series toward the center. In the 
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i-oursc of time tliese inner marks might Imm-ohio oi suffi- 
cient size for natunil selection to nuike nst- of, and then 
they would rapidly increase in size. The tail of tlie 
belted kingtisher ( (trifle idci/on) is an interesting in- 
stance of this sort. When the tail is in a normal posi- 
tion of rest, tho two outer tail feathers almost or quite 
touch. The bars on these two feathers are so symmet- 
rically placed that they invariably meet, forming one 
continuous line. On the outer web, just opposite the 
tip of each bar, is a spot of white. This complex ar- 
rangement has obviously been due to selection, for by 
])o law of pigment distribution could the bars on one 
feather be made to match the bars on the opposite feather 
with such perfect accuracy. On the innermost feather 
of the tail the bars are present, but so very faint as to 
be scarcely discernable, and on the successive feathers 
passing outward they become more and more sharply 
defined. 

Certain birds display a curiously converse form of tail 
marking, having tlie greatest specialization on the two 
inner tail feathers. This is markedly the case with 
some of the woodpeckers, such as Sj>h>/r(tj)iv)ix rarius, 
wlu(di has the outer tail feather barred distinctly on its 
outer web, and less so on tln^ inner web, this marking 
repeated l)ut much less complete on the next feather 
within, followed bv two featliers entirely unnuirked and 
with the two inner feathers the most strongly barred of 
all. Sometimes these two inner feathers are barred on 
both outer and inner web, the black predominating on 
the former, and the white on the latter (young); while 
sometimes the outer web is black without marks, and 
the inner web white with narrow bars of black (adult). 
Of course, this instance is at variance with the rules, but 
becomes intelligible when it is seen that the inner webs 
of the upper tail-coverts, and sometimes the entire 
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feather, indeed, is white. A conspicuous line of white 
is thus begun down the middle of the rump and car- 
ried out on these two tail feathers. As the tail is flat- 
tened against the tree these feathers would stand out 

very distinctly and a broad line of white would be the 

result, very characteristic of the bird in question. The 
barring is of no utility, hut a mere repetition of the 
tendency to form bars on the outer tail feathers, as is 
shown ity the fact that the bars becoine ublitei'ateil with 
advancing a^e, until in liiixhly pluniaiied individuals 
these inner tail fi'athcrs arc almost uniformlv black on 
the outer and white on the inner side of the shaft. 

RECOCiNITIOX MARKS. 

We may now consider the subject of color markings 
from an entirely new point of view. Thus far the 
question has been looked upon largely, if not entirely, 
from the standpoint of the dead bird. An attempt has 
been made to show that both the distribution of pig- 
ment upon the feather and the formation of general 
patterns of color were to a greater or less extent de- 
pendant upon the laws of growth resident within the 
organism. In considering this problem, however, the 
ubiquitous natural selection was constantly dogging our 
footsteps and demanding a hearing, but it is now time 
to listen to its cause argued by an advocate for its rights 
and not simply tolerate its presence as a necessary evil. 

Darwin was inclined to attribute the diversitvof color 
in birds rather to the action of sexual selection than to 
natural selection. Accordingly such instances as the 
conspicuous white tail of the rabbit he found dilliculty 
iu explaining. It is to Wallace that we must turn for 
an elucidation of the real meaning of these conspicuous 
colors. He has shown that a large number of color 
13 
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marks, which had been previously thought to be of no 
significance, were in reality of use as a means of recog* 
nition by the individuals of a species among theraselves, 
or by the individuals of one species of other allied 
forms. Mr. £. B. Poulton has elaborated and system- 
atized the various theories of color marks, principally 
as originally presented by Mr. Wallace, and I will use 
his classification and terminology as given in his work 
On the Colors of Animals, merely simplifying it so as 
to exclude such classes as are not found among birds. 
His table of colors classified according to their uses may 
be modified for the present i)urpo8e as follows: 

A. APTATIC COLOKS {de.cei{/'ul). Causing au auimal to resemble its 
enTironment, or to be mistakeii lor iome other spedee. 

I. Cbtftio Golobs. Froteotive and Aggieesive reitembfauice. 
• 1. ProcrypUe — ProtectiTe. 

a. Genera] proiectire re8emblaooe-| CoMtant 
h. Special protective roscmblanoe. 
2. A viirry)>iir — Aggressive. 

^. , . , I Variable. 

r. (jciirral nggressive resemblauce| (j^^^giim^ 

d. Special. 

II. PsEUDasEMATU- CoLoBS. FaUe varniiig aud sigualiug. 

1. Pteudafmematie — ^Deeeptiyely suggesting something dangeroue 

to au enemy. 

2. Pio nift /<!s> mnfir (alluring colors). Deceptively saggestiug some- 

thing iittriK'tive to prey. 

B. 8EMATIC VOLOli^ {shjuallnfi). Warning and signaling colors. 
I. Ai*osEMATic Colors. Warning colors. 

n. Epxskmatio Colors. Becognition marks. 

1. Dirtefire, 

a. Bt'cognition by distant stragglers. 
6. Ill clu^o flight. 
c. lu migrations. 

2. Dincriminatlve, 

3. Sexvtd. 

4. >■(<■ /(('/■>''". . 

(J. In (laikiicsiS of uigDt. 

t. In burrow. 

/. In care for young. 

C. EPIGAMIC CULUKb. C uiors d ^pluyed iu courtship. 
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Let us now consider these various classes and see how 
they may help in the elucidation of the color problem. 
Omitting the more inclusive divisions as sufficiently 

clear, let us commence immediately with (1) Procrypiic 
colovft. This includes all of that large class of forms 
whose colors harmonize with their environment for the 
purin)sc of protecting them from enemies. In many 
cases it is extremely ditlicult to say wiiethcran apparent 
adaptation to a given environment is due solely to nat- 
ural selection, or solelv to the direct action of the envi- 
roumeut, or to the co-operation of these two factors. In 
many instances, such us the white of Arctic animals and 
the pale color of desert forms, the latter view will prob- 
ably be found to be correct; but as the influences of the 
environment are to be discussed later, nothing more need 
be said upon the subject at present. 

These protective colors may vary with a changing 
environment, as is the case with the ptarmigan (Lago- 
pus), which is dark in summer and white in winter, 
and possibly with some of the gdldfinches such as Spintia 
paaUria, which is bright yellow and olive green during 
the summer when the yellow Compositee, upon which 
it is almost invisible, are in bloom, and huffy and olive 
brown in winter when it is almost equally inconspicuous 
among the dry weeds. It seems probable that this is 
a case of a bird which ac([uired its yellow breast largely 
by sexual selection, and afterwards this character was 
made use of l)y natural selection as a variable protec- 
tive color. The house-finch f' f ''//•y^'x/r/fj'.s mcrloi ,> n ^- f'roii- 
talif) varies with the seasons also, and its winter eoat is 
a protective one, but the summer dress does not happen 
to be of a color which can be turned to account. 

By far the greater number of general protective colors 
are constant, and harmonize with tlie most prevalent 
environment only. Nearly all of the Gallinaceous birds 
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are colortnl ui)on the upper part of the \)ody some 
mottled shade of brown or duii, which blends wonder- 
fully with the ground upon which they alight. The 
perfection of protection of the colors of the nighthawk 
and whip-poor-will which sleep in exposed places during 
a large part of the day, is a source of wonder to every 
country boy. Most of the smaller flycatchers are so ob- 
scurely clad and blend so completely with the branches 
upon which they alight, that in walking through the 
forest the observer frequently knows them simply as 
vox, et prcBtera nihiL The horned lark as it squats upon 
the plain is often nothing but a song in the air, and 
dehes the closest scrutiny. Most of the sparrows, in the 
general style uf their dress — Zonoiri* iiia, Sjtizella, Mel- 
(ts}»iza, PeucM M and Passerella, are colortd harmoniously 
witli their environment. The hull' and olive i^reen of 
most of the viicus make them very diilieult to detect, 
even when sin^^ing close at haud. fc>0 also with the 
wrens, titmice and thrashers. 

It will be noticed that species habitually found near 
the ground are generally colored brown, while species 
found among the trees are either greenish or olive, as 
with 80 Til my of the vireos, warblers, etc., or gray, the 
colors tiiuti blending either with the leaves or branches. 
I would suggest that there is great probability that the 
habits of birds have been more or less determined by 
their colors. If, for example, the natural color of the 
pigment of a group of birds was olive green or gray, 
those individuals which formed the habit of living 
among the trees would survive, those frequenting the 
ground, being more conspicuous, would perish. Still 
more probable is it that, other things being equal, the 
brown birds which got up among the trees would be de- 
stroyed, while those which remained near the ground 
would live. 
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I am not sure that any instance exists among North 
American land birds of (6) special protective resem- 
blance. The nearest approach to it is the perfect imi- 
tation of the bark of the tree by the markings of the 
back of the brown creeper (Certhia familiarisamericaTia)* 
This is in reality only an onusually complete case of gen- 
eral protective resemblance. Mr. Wm. V. Praeger has 
suggested an instance among wading birds which should 
be inserted here as illustrating this very uiiusiuil class. 
He says." ''To the protective colors which are unusual 
among the shore birds I had always considered the 
neck and head marking of the genus AJ;/l(iIitls a strik- 
ing and curious exception, till a sliort time ago, wln n 
looking at an ^E. si'inijxil indtn , which I had wounded, 
trying to hide by crouching in a hollow in the sand; and 
while admiring the perfect blending of its brown shades 
with the surroundings, I saw in its white rings one of 
the commonest objects of the sea shore — ^the empty half 
of a bivalve shell. The white about the base of the bill 
was the hinge," the collar the outer rim, and the top 
of the head the cavity of the shell, filled — as they 
usually are — with sand. In the cabinet drawer the re- 
sembance is not so noticeable, but such resemblances 
rarely are, and it was strfking among the natural sur- 
roundings when I first observed it, and it is most perfect 
when the bird is crouching as it does in the presence of 
danger or when on its eggs." 

(2) Anticryptic colors differ from the preceding 
merely in the fact that they are used by rapacious l)ird3 
in approaching their prey, instead of by harmless 
species in avoiding danger, (f) (ieneral aggressive col- 
ors are illustraleil l)y the mottled plumage of most of the 
owls, the burrowing owl (SiHofi/to cunicnhirlii h ;)/ft>^/ii(i 
being a particularly good example. These forms are all 

*Aak, vUi. p. 236. 
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c-oiistaiit ill tlu'ir color and I know of no s}>ecil'^ w liich 
if? nuirkt'«l with ji«.'neral varia]>lc ant icrvptic colors. The 
snowy owl (X'/vfca j, would conie nearer answerin*^ 

tlie requirt'ments than any otlu r species, but tlie change 
in this specicff is dependent more upon age than sea- 
sou, and it would accordinirly not a]>ply. Uf (t^) special 
anticryptic colors, the belted kingfisher (Cevule <ifci/on), 
is a partisil example, and the only one with which 1 am 
familiar. The colors of this bird are such that they 
blend, not with the environment of the bird particularly, 
but with the water and sky as seen by the fish as its foe 
descends upon it from above. 

(II) PaeiLdoaeTnatic colors are seldom met with among 
birds — at least among North American species. Wallace 
has suggested that many of the plumes and appendages of 
birds may be used to frighten enemies, but I have been 
unable to detect any instances of their use for this pur- 
pose. Ordinarily, when an enemy threatens, a bird will 
seek safety in liight, rather than try the doubtful experi- 
ment of frightening a foe by its formidable appear- 
anre. There are some cases of protective mimicry 
among birds, although 1 know of none among North 
American species. "A most extraordinary case," says 
Dr. Sicjncgcr,''' " is that of the Indian, so-called drouLio- 
cuckoo (Sarnicuhis du ini roidfj^)^ which, as indicated by 
the name, so exactly imitates the king-crow, or drongo- 
shrike (Dicrurm), inhabiting the same locality, in size, 
form and color, that there is required considerable at- 
tention in order not to confound them, though the ar- 
rangement of the toes, of course, at a cl(^<( r inspection 
is alone sufficient to separate them. This imitation is 
the more strange since it has even extended to the curi- 
ously furcated tail, a feature elsewhere entirely unex- 
ampled among the cuckoos." Further study may bring 

* Kiverside Natural UiHtory, iv, p. 3bU. 
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to light instances of these (1) psnidaposemaAie colors 
among North American birds. 

There is at least one excellent illustration of (2) yiaeu- 
deplsemaiie colors, however, among our native birds. 
Dr. Stejneger quotes Mr. Charles W. Beckham on the 
case in point, referring to the kingbird (Tyrannus tyran- 
nu8)i* ** Several years ago, in May, I saw one of these 
birds occupying an exposed perch on a pear tree in 
bloom, about wliioh many bees were darting. Several 
times I observed that the bird caught the insects with- 
out U'aving his perch by quickly luiuing his head 
and 'gral)l)ing' tiieni. My attention being thorouglily 
aroused,! noticed that many of them seemed to tiy directly 
towards him; the nnijority apju-aring to * shy ol! ' at a 
short distance and change their course, but very few 
tliat came within reach escaped him. The question 
naturally sutigests itself: Did tijc thrifty Hymenojitcra 
mistake ilu' fully displayed orange-red crown (1 could 
see that the crt si was erect( <l), for a flower? Once since 
I have observed the same })hcn(unenon, l)ut not as well 
as upon this occasion. Mr. C C. Nutting, who has 
spent con>iderable time studyinjj thebinls of Costa Rica 
and Nicaragua in their nafrTcliaunts, states that he has 
seen Mvscinnui na-.r Ick iia perched upon a twig, and wav- 
ing its curious and brilliant fan-shaped crest after the 
manner of a tlower swayed by a gentle breeze and thus 
attracting insects within reach." 

It is not im})ossil)le that the crest the kinglets and 
other insect eating species simi,^4rly adorned, even 
tliougb developed by sexual seleciion may have after- 
wards been used for attracting insects. It would re- 
quire a long series of careful observations to demon- 
strate this point however. 

* Bivenide Naturul Uistury, iv, p. 46U. 
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By fur the laii^t'st nuiiiber of useful markiiigrj are in- 
cluded under the liead of (H) Sematic Colors. As a 
general rule the ground color of a bird is the protective 
color while nianv of the detailed markings are for 
recognition. Warning colors (I. A jxisr matic) are ap- 
parently almost as rare in the hird world as the false 
warning marks. Tlie only genuine example with which 
I am acquainted is to be found among the water birds. 
It is the conspicuous white patch upon the head of the 
tufted puffin {Liuida cirrhata) which is very prominent 
when the bird is upon its nest at the end of a burrow, 
serving as a warning for intruders to avoid the sharp 
and indeed dangerous beak which they are sure to 
encounter.* 

The (II) Epiaematic colon however, are very con- 
spicuously representedamong all classes of birds. These 
are what are commonly known as recognition marks. 
White, particularly in contrast to black, or some other 
dark shade, is most frequently used for this purpose. 
The markings of the wing and tail can doubtless be ex> 
plained in this way in nearlv everv instance. It is 
upon tliis class of markings that W'alluee lay^ tlie greatest 
stress, as accounting for a large proportion of the 
diversity of luaikiiigs and patterns in the binl world. 
In explaining these markings he says:t "ll we con- 
sider the habits and life-histories of those aniinal< which 
are more or less gregariou^, com})rising a large j>ro- 
portion of the herbivora, some carnivora, and a con- 
siderable number of all orders of birds, we shall see 
that a means of ready recognition of its own kind, at a 
distance or during rapid motion, in the dusk of twilight 
or in partial cover, must be of the greatest advantage 
and often lead to the preservation of life. Animals of 



" of. Zoe iii. pp. 161-162. 
t Darwinism, p. 217. 
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this kind will not usually receive a strauger into their 
midst. While they keep together they are generally 
safe from attack, but a solitary straggler becomes 
an easy prey to the enemy; it is, therefore, of the 

highest importance that, in such a case, the wanderer 
should have every facility for discovering its companions 
with certainty at any distance within the range of 
vision. 

Some means of easv rccnirmt ion must be of vital im- 
portanee to the younj; and inoxjierit iu cd of each tlock, 
and it also enables the sexes to recognize their kind and 
thus avoid the evils of infertile crosses; and I am in- 
clined to believe tliat its necessity has had a more wide- 
spread influence in derternnning the diversities of ani- 
mal coloration than any other cause whatever." 

Mr. J. E. Todd, entirely ind{'j)endently of Wallace, j)ub- 
lished in 188S a similar theory of animal c<»loi-. c:illin«; 
them directive colors.'^ He nuikes the foUowinti classi- 
fication of directive colors: 1. " Marks and tints, prt)- 
moting recoj^nition at a distance, to LTuide in stragglin*; 
flight and to bring str;igglers together [A]. 2. Those 
indicating the attitude of the body and its probable 
movement [B] in darkness of night, or in dens; [0] in 
close movenR-nt of lar<re numbers, bv dav as well as bv 
night ; [DJ iu intercourse of the sexes [E] in the care of 
young." 

In a j)revious papert I have propositi a somewhat dif- 
ferent classification of recognition nuirkings. Neither 
Wallace nor Todd seem to have drawn a sharp line of 
distinction between such recognition marks as enable 
an individual to find those individuals with w^hich it is 
to his advantage to consort, as for example, such marks 
as enable stragglers to regain the flock; and those recog- 

* AnMfioan Naturalist, xxii, pp. 201-S07. 
t Zoe a, pp. 210-216. 
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nition marks by which individuals are enabled to 
mutoally avoid one another, as, for instance, the dis- 
tinctions of species by characteristic marks, by which 
infertile crosses are prevented. These two classes may 
be termed respectively directive and discriminative 
recognition marks. A third class includes such marks 
as are of use in the intercourse of sexes, the care of 
young, or in the darkness of holes or burrows. For> 
these the term socialistic marks may be used. 

In the paper in Zoe cited above I found difficulty iu 
explaining these recognition marks in harmony with the 
survival of the fittest, for the individuals possessing 
these marks are not thereby benefited but rather 
benefit others. In the introduction to this puper (see 
€inte p. 108), I have indicated the manner \n which these 
might be explained through the necessity for the sur- 
vival of the family. 

Directive marks may be of three sorts: those which 
enable stragglers at a distance to regain the flock — espe- 
cially well illustrated by a flock of moving sandpipers, 
which as they wlieel about now flash into sight as a flut- 
tering mass of shinin;^ white and then disappear, like a 
flasli liu'lit which thiows its rays now upon one point of 
the compass and now uj>()n another — tliosc wliich enable 
a bird to follow its companion or comj»anions through 
dense underbrush, as for instance some of the towlieos, 
{Pij>il(>), which are so conspicuously marked with black 
and white, and which always frequent the densest tangle 
of the bushes — and tliose whi(di enabit' miirrating birds 
to follow their leaders. As migrations are so largely 
conducted by night, call notes and the general numner of 
flying are probably more relied on for }>urposesof recog- 
nition than color marks, although 1 am incline<l to 
think that the latter inav at least in some instances also 
be culled into play. Todd has suggested u u umber of 
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different methods in which recognition at a distance 
may be effected. Thus one means is **hy having the 
general color more or or less strikingly contrasted with 
the environment," as with crows, buzzards, bluebirds, 
woodpeckers, etc. It seems hardly possible that colors 
such as the complex patterns of the woodpeckers, for 
example, can have been developed merely in order that 
the general effect shall be in contrast with the environ- 
ment. With the crows and blackbirds, however, which 
habitually consort in flocks, it is quite possible that 
means of recognition has been at least one factor in the 
production of the black color. 

It is difficult in many instances to say definitely 
wild her a certain mark should be classed among those 
which are useful for recognition at a flistancc or in close 
flight. The white ruiap-patcli and flash of scarlet serve 
to distinguish tlie red-shafted flicker (Colnptcs c<tft>v) as 
far as the bird euu be seen, and the same may be said of 
the superciliary stripe and wing bars of the varied robin 
( IIe8f)ei'ocu/dn an via). The markings of Audubon's and 
the yellow-rumpeil warblers ( Dnulron'ti a luhihmt I and I), 
conntoto) are es[)eeially good recognition features. They 
are probably of more use nt^ir at hand than at a dis- 
tance although they might be of service at tolerably long 
range, and especially during migrations. These mark- 
ings are most conspicuous just as the bir<l takes fliglit, 
at which time the yellow rump patch and white mark- 
ings of the tail combine in a |>attcrn which irrcsistaldy 
catches the eve. Tiie lut'adow \iivk f Sh( nn //n inmnKi) 
just as it settles down on the ground exjioHcs the white 
outer tail featliers, which do not a)>pear as a rule either 
when the bird is at rest or in flight. Allusion has al- 
ready been nuide to the reddish under tail coverts of tho 
Californian towhee (Piinlo ftisms cri.^sd/is). As the 
bird hops rapidly about among the . buslies they are 
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frequently exposed , and when it alights quickly the tail 
is frequently thrown forward as if the hird had lost its 
equilibrium for the instant, thus showing this patch of 
contrasted color. It is without doubt an instance of a 
recognition character which would be of great use as a 
directive mark to birds living in the dense underbrush. 

The white patch on the wing of the shiny-crested fly- 
catcher (Phainopepla niiena) is concealed when the bird 
is at rest, but very conspicuous in contrast to the black 
of the body when the bird is in motion. The wing 
band of 'Townsend's solitaire (Myadentes tovmsendii ) is 
concealed when the bird is at rest, but eonspiciious in 
motion. In many species the white outer tail feathers 
are folded out of sight wliile tlie l)ir(l remains j)assive, 
but are noti<'eal)le the moiaeiit the bird starts to flv. 
Such, for instance, is the ease with Junco, Anthus. etc. 
Tlie subterniiual or teniiinal spots or l)ars on tlie tail art- 
always more conspicuous wlien tlie bird is in motion 
than when at rest. 

The grouse, pigeons and hawks, present so many in- 
teresting modilications of recognitiofi markings upon 
the tail that it may l)e worth while to consider them in 
a little more detail. In the genus Dendragapus the tail 
is black, tipped with a distinct band of ash gray in the 
dusky grouse (/). ohsm rns), and with a narrower band in 
the sooty grouse (/>. obscnriis fiiHtjl itosns)^ which is 
almost entiiely wanting in Richardson's grouse (/>. i>h. 
scums rlchiifilsatnl). In the Canada grouse { D . ci innlt n- 
sis) the tjiil is tipjied with ochracuous rufous, while in 
Franklin's grouse {D. jniid'(l nil) it is blai-k to t he t ip. 
The black tail is doul)iless a directive recognition mark, 
but the mo<lili('ation in the terminal bar is in all jtroba- 
bility a cliaracter belonging to the class of (2) discrimi- 
native marks. When, from ilifferences in climate, food, 
or selective influences two forms occupying adjacent 
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territory have <liil\'i(Ml to such an cxtt iit that tlie nexnal 
orpans are afToctcd and tliey are no longer fertile inter 
anv mark by wiiich tliey niigiit distinguish their 
own kind from tin* other stock, wouhl serve in the per- 
petuation of tlie race hy preventinLr infertile crosses. 
Tliese different win^ l)ars in the j^enus Dench-agapus 
nniy not improbably be characters of this sort. In the 
band-tailed pijjeon {Coluiaha, fdsciaUt) the terminal third 
of the tail is light<M- and is separated from the basal por- 
tion bv a l>road band of blackish. It mav be in this 
instance that the lilaek bar was originally developed as 
a discriminative mark, aud that now, when no longer 
needed for tliis purpose on account of the isolation 
of the species from allied forms, natural selection 
has turned it to account as a directive mark. In 
the passenger pigeon {Ectopietea migrator i>is) the tail 
markings are highly complex. They are thus described 
in Ridgway's Manual: " Shadinjj^ from dusky on middle 
feathers through gradually lighter shades of gray, to 
white on outer webs of lateral pair, the inner web of 
each feather (except middle pair) with a transverse 
blackish spot, preceded by one of rufous." The neces- 
sity for directive recognition marks would be especially 
necessary in a species moving in such large flocks, from 
which individuals or small parties would constantly get 
astray. It may be that the complex pattern on the tail 
feathers was evolved first as a discriminative mark, for 
except in size, the species might easily have been con- 
fused with the mourning dove (Zenaidura macroura) 
which has the tail marked with a simple irregular sub- 
terminal band of dusky. The white-fronted dove (En- 
gypiUa aUnfrons) has an especially characteristic form of 
recognition marking on the tail, all but the middle pair 
of feathers being black, broadly tipped with white. The 

'See ducuHbiou oi pby»iological selection ante, p. 123. 
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white-winced dove ( Milojul'm lencoptevo) has the termi- 
nal fourth of the tail white, the basal portion of the 
feathers (except middle pair) being slaty. 

Among the hawks the tail is often the most character- 
istic mark of recognition at a distance. The marsh 
hawk (Circus hudsonicus) may always be distinguished 
at a distance by his white rump patch, and the bhick 
markings on the head of the sparrow-hawk (Falco spar- 
verius) serve to distinguish it, and yet both these spe- 
cies, and nearly all other hawks have some char- 
acteristic marks upon the tail. Thus the tail of the 
marsh hawk is tipped with white, with a broad blackish 
subteriuinal luuid and several narrower bands anterior 
to it. AcciiHter has the tail erossed In- several bands of 
blackisli and narrowly tipped with white. The tail of 
Parabnteo is lilack, with the base and tip white, while 
in many r-pecies of liuteo it is er(^s^ed by a subterniiinil 
band of bhiekisli and with a white tip. There are very 
many variations in the form of tail marking in the 
genus Buteo, and these are doubtless discriminative 
marks which were originated soon after the different 
forms began to diverge. Among the red-tailed hawks 
(Buteo horftiUs) the general color of tlie tail is a striking 
example of a directive mark by which the species may 
be known at a long distance. The different races vary 
in the detailed characters of the tail, and these marks 
' are apparently discriminative in nature, all the mem- 
bers of the genus having them in some form. In the 
broad-winged hawk (Buteo latittsimus) the ground color 
is blackish, crossed by from two to four broad bands of 
light brownish gray, while in Swainson's hawk (B. 
sivaivisoni) there are'nine or ten bands. In the white- 
tailed hawk (B. alhicaudatus) the ground color is white, 
crossed by a l)road subterminal band of black, and an- 
terior to tliis by tive burs or lines of slate or dusky. If 
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we suppose the various species of this genus to be the 
desceudants of a common ancestor, we can hardly in- 
terpret this great diversity in tlie distribution of the 
bars on the tail to any principle but natural selection 
producing discriminative recognition marks. 

The tail-markings among the OaprimulgidsB are pe- 
culiarly characteristic. They are interesting because, 
instead of affording merely specific distinctions, they 
form generic characters also. . In the whip-poor-wills 
( AntroatomuB) the three outer tail feathers are tipped 
with white on the inner web in the male. In the poor- 
will (Phaloinoptilua) all but the inner pair are broadly 
tipped with white in the male, and less broadly in the 
female. The tail markings in the parauciue (Xi/rtlilro- 
)nvs) are very ixauliar. They are thus described in 
Ridgway's Manual: "Outer tail-feathers nearly uniform 
blackish; next mostly white, the outer web eda;ed with 
dusky: four middle tail-feathers without any white, 
their <i:round-color mottled brownish-gray, relieyed by 
irregular ' herring-bone ' blotches of dusky along the 
shaft." In the night-hawks (Chordailes) the males have 
a broad bar of white on all but middle feathers near the 
tip of the tail. The variations in the tail patch of the 
different forms of the genus Antrostomus presents so 
many interesting features that a tabular view of them 
may serve to bring the points before the mind: 
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ANTROSTOMU8. 

earo/titetMt» ^ terminal thin! of three onter tail'lentheni white or hnffj. 

' i $no white or bnffv on tail. 



maeromifstaxl 



[ j four onttr tail-feathers with 
white tip. 

9 tliree cmter tuiMeatlim with 
buff tip. 

i three onter tail-feathers with 

white tip. 
1 throe outer tail-feathers with 
\ buff tip. 



White patch occupy- 
inu' less than tenni- 
iial third, aud de- 
creasing in extent 
from eiterior feather 



^ i White patch ocen- 
I P7i>*8 more than ler- 
I minal third, and in- 



creasini; in extent 
from exterinr feather 



i'Oft/c/-«#— Tail patch more exteudeU. 
voc\ftrH9 wthvntt — Tail patch less extended. 

J ^ No wliitf tail pat rh 

ThciL' are many iiitcre.-liii;^ (questions <>jMMit'(l hy this 
stirvi'y of tlie tail niarkiiiLC> of the Capriinulgitla-. Tlie 
iiiiliid inaikin<]js were doiiUtless (lirscrimiiiative in naliire 
coupled ill many instatues with other marks such as 
the wing bars aud throat patch, and were of use at the 
time when each of the present four genera was a species 
diverging from a common stock. As the species became 
more and more distinct, and in some instances more 
completely isolated geographically, these marks were no 
. longer of necessity for purposes of discrimination and 
gradually became of service as directive marks. Then, 
as the species of Antrostomus began to divide up into a 
number of forms, a new set of discriminative marks be- 
came necessary. The white patch occupying less than 
the terminal third and decreasing in extent from the 
exterior feather would present a very different general 
effect from the patch occupying more than the tenniual 
third and increasinir in extent from the exterior. If 
these markings; l)e (li:>{Timinat i vc in their nature it is 
])Ossible to understand why they wouhl be more constant 
aud more completely developed in the male than in the 
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female, or how tliey may even be wholly lacking in the 
latter. The female selects the mate and not the male; 
and it would be quite possible for natural selection so to 
adjust matters that the female would always prefer to 
mate witli a male marked in one manner. Those females 
which selected for mates individuals difiterently marked 
(i. c, belonged to a different race, and consequently 
sterile when crossed), would leave no offspring and the 
tendency would accordingly be for those only to survive 
which selected mates of the one pattern. In this man- 
ner by a process of natural selection a form of sexual 
selection having no relation whatever to esthetic 
choice, but simply to the survival of the fittest would be 
instituted. Wherever a marked character is present in 
the male which seems to be more of a mark of recog- 
nition than of beauty, and absent in the female, it may 
be explained, it seems to me, according to this principle 
which niav be called the Law of Sexual Kecoonition. 
The crown })atches of the white-crowned sparrow (Zono- 
i rich la I<:iic(iji}ir>/s)^ and the golden-crowned sparrow (Z. 
an'oiuitii), the black cap of the male gnatcatcher (Poli- 
optiloj, the black throat patch of the male house-sparrow 
(Pasi<er domesf icu-^), and many other instances, are exam- 
ples of the workings of this law. This law of sexual recog- 
nition might frequently be coupled with the law of sexual, 
intensification, so that both sexes would progress along: 
a certain line, the males in advance, until the latter had 
reached the goal of specialization', after which the female 
would "catch up" to the male. Markings which had 
thus been sexual recognition marks would become ordi- 
nary discriminative marks and finally directive marks. 

These sexual recognition marks are closely connected 
with the fourth and last class, viz.: socialistic markings. 
These are such marks as assist in the domestic and 
social relations of the family. They are particularly 
U 
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well represented umoiig niamnials — the white face mark- 
ings and ringed tail of the raeeoon (Proc>joii lotar) bein^' 
an admirable exain{)le, but instances are not lacking 
among birds. Here, however, it is more ditHcull to 
distinguish them from other forms of recognition marks, 
but future study with this end in view will undoubtedly 
disclose, many examples. In the corner of my sleep- 
ing room, just opposite the foot of the bed, stands a 
mounted western great horned owl (Bubo virginianus 
8uharctieu8), On awakening one morning before dawn 
a white spot caught my eye which at first I was unable 
to account for. It soon occurred to me that it was the 
white throat patch of the owl, and such it proved to be, 
standing out with wonderful clearness as relieved by 
the dark plumage surrounding it. It is easy to see how 
valuable this mark would be to a family of owls in the 
prosecution of their domestic duties. The white throat 
patch of the night-hawks (Ckordtdles) would be similarly 
useful. The conspicuous white markings on the eye- 
brows, chin and chest of the burrowing owl (Spfoff/to 
ci( niculari<(, /n//K>ifiKi) is an admirable instance of a 
socialistic mark which is useful in the darkness of the 
burrow. Many of the white markings about the heads of 
woodj)eckers doubtless serve the same purpose, and also 
the white throat of the belted kingfisher (Cer>/lc alcyua) 
and the white breasts of the white-breasted swallow 
(TacA-ycmft/f' A/ro/or^ and the violet green swallow (T. th<d- 
Utwina). in these instances the white color is of that 
peculiar purity that would be especial]}' conspicuous in 
the darkness of a burrow. The white feathers of downy 
young birds are doubtless of no utilitarian significance 
so far as their origin is concerned, but would neverthe- 
less serve to mark the position of the bird in the nest 
if in a dark burrow or hole. 
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VARTATTON OF COLOR WITH SEX, AOE AND SEASON. 

Before natural selection can be established as a factor 
in the differeutiation of color-patterns, it must he shown 
that the markings are not perfectly constant. Probably 
nowhere in the system of the bird is there such scope 
for individual variation as in i)igmont distribution. In 
the first place, no two feathers are ever marked exactly 
alike. On comparing the pattern even on the right and 
left wing of the same bird very marked individual diff- 
erences are at once apparent, although the general effect 
may be the same. Besides, these individual feather 
differences which are universally present but which do 
not alter the general appearance, variations of a more 
striking nature are not uncommon. The pattern may 
be more or less sharply defined or intensely colored 
even in birds of the same age, sex and locality. As a 
good example of variation in the markings of the tail, 1 
have figured the three outer tail-feathers of the downy 
woodpecker (Dryohates pubescens) in very pale, normal 
and in extremely darkly barred examples (Plate I, figs. 
1-3). .Again, the general color may be paler or darker, 
differences of this sort being very striking in some 
species, as the meadow lark (Stumella Tnagna), for ex- 
ample; or, on the other hand, a species may be so con- 
stant that the closest scrutiny fails to show any well 
marked individual differences. 

I have by no means attempted in the above survey of 
recognition marks, to give all the instances under each 
class, for nearly all birds have them to a greater or less ex- 
tent, but merely to illustrate and establish the validity 
of the different forms of recognition markings included 
in the classification given. A consideration of (C) 
Epigaicic Colors opens up an entirely different field. 
These are the colors displayed in courtship, and if the 
conclusions arrived at with regard to sexual selection , 
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have any validity (see arUe, pp. 99-102) they do not so 
much belong to the class of useful markiugs as to the 
division of beautiful colors. 

Darwin devotes a large portion of his work on the 
Descent of Man to a consideration of sexual selection in 
birds. He there tabulates the rules or classes of cases 
under which birds may be grouped according to the 
constancy or variability of the style of coloration with 
sex, age or season, this purpose being to show how 
heredity acts with regard to the transmission of sexual 
characters. His classification, which is an amplification 
of Cuvier's, is as follows: 

" I. When the adult male is more beautiful or con- 
spicuous than the adult female, the young of both sext-s 
ill their first plumage closely reseinblc the adult fenial*', 
as with tlie eoninion fowl and peacock; or, ars occasion- 
ally occurs, they resemble her much more closely than 
they do the aduh niah». 

II. When the adult fenude is more conspicuous than 
the adult male, as sometimes, tliough rarely, occurs, the 
yuung of both sexes in their first plumage resemble the 
adult male. 

III. When tlie adult male resembles the adult female, 
the young of botli -sexes have a peculiar first plumage of 
their own, as witli the robin. 

IV. When tiie adult male resemble."? tlie adult female, 
the young of both sexes in their first plumage resemble 
the adults, as with the kingfisher, many parrots, crows> 
hedge-warblers. 

V. When tlie adults of botli sexes have a distinct 
winter and summer plumage, whether or not the nuile 
differs from the female, the young resemble the adults 
of both sexes in their winter dress, or ranch more 
rarely in their summer dress, or they resemble the 
females alone. Or the young may have an intermediate 

« 
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character; or again, tliey niay differ greatly from the 
adults in both their seasonal plumages. 

VI. In some few cases the young in their first plu- 
mage differ from each other according to sex; the young 
males resembling more or less closely the adult males, 
and the young lemales more or less closely the adult 
females." 

To these classes as given by Darwin the following may 

be added: 

VII. When the adult male is unl ike the adult female, 
the young of both sexes may differ from either sex of 
the adult, as with the blue-bird {Sialia sialiH). 

VIII. When the adult male is unlike the adult 
female, the young male sometimes has a peculiar first 
plumage, while the plumage of the young female is like 
that of the adult female, as in many of the woodpeckers. 

These classes may be more clearly presented in a table 
commencing with the most developed forms in which 
the characters originating first have been transferred 
first to the female and secondly to the young, and 
proceeding down from this point through the classes 
where the inheritance is less and less complete. Dar- 
win has called attention to the fact that these various 
divisions are not sharply marked, but shade into one 
another, so that in many instances it is difficult to say 
definitely to which class a particular species should be 
assigned. It should also be remembered that while in 
a large number of instances sexual selection has been the 
factor which has produced the difference, it is not 
always so, sexual intensification, sexual recognition and 
other factors having played a part. 
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ICale Uke female. 1 "'^"^^ 

I 2. Yuuug like some ancestral stage of the adult (III). 



Besemblanoe of 

sexes differs with 
the seasons; or 
both sexes may ' 
Tary with the 
(V). 



M§1« like female. 



Male in breet 



Male nulike le* 
male. 



Male mora oonapic- 
Qontly colored. 



' 3. Young like winter plvmage 

of adalt. 
4. Young differ from adults at 
any s( ason, or intermediate 
betwet-u summer aud winter 
plumage of latter. 

■eeding ( 

viT * Voune with peculiar fiztt 

plnmage differs ■< ^ *^ 

tit I plumage, 

from feraah-. f ■ ° 

Male unlike female / 6. Young like female in wiu- 

in both plumages \ ter. 

Female more oonepienonsly oolored — young like 
male (11). 

7. Young like adult female (I). 

8. Young with peculiar first 
plumage (VII). 

9. Tonng male more or len like 
adult male; young female like 
adult female ,'VI). 

10. Young mule unlike adult of 
either sex; young female like 
adult female (VUl), 

When the plumage of the male and female is the 
same there is generally no variation witli seasons, but 
among some forms, espet ially some of the water birds 
and waders, a bright plumage is assumed during the 
breeding season by both sexes, eorresj)onding to the 
male plumage of sjieeies which are sexually dissimihir, 
while the dull plumage of winter is analogous to the 
ordinary dress of the female among forms sexually dif- 
ferent iu colors. The most complete stage of transmis- 
sion of peculiar characters is (i) that in which the 
species has but one phase of plumage, at all times of its 
life, and in both sexes. The following list of species 
and genera belonging to this class is based upon an ex* 
amination of specimens in the National Museum. It 
makes no pretense of being complete, but will serve to 
indicate representative forms. An asterisk indicates 
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tliat there is a slight difference in the shude or intensity 
of color of adult and young: 

Ih luiroica dominica. Pica, 

h'teria virens,* < ['/" 'u>citia,* 

Vireo. AjthaloconM, 

Clivicola riparia. Pariwreus, , 

Stelgidopteryx Mrripennia. Corvm. 

Spinua pinua.* ■ Sayomia* 

Ammodramua, Contopus, 

Mdoapiza, EmpicUmax. 

Pauerella. QKatura, 

Picicarvua. Oeococctfx, 
Cyanaeepkalus, 

It is a noticeable fact that most of the birds in the 
above list are more or less dull colored forms. The 
yellow-throated warhler (Dendroica dominica )a.nd yellow- 
breasted chat (Ideriii virenfi) are the only two in which 
yellow figures at all promiuenlly, and tlie genera Cyano- 
citta and Aphelocoma are the only ones in whicli blue 
occuri*. Besides these there are the liighly specialized 
crows and magpies, and all the rest are without distinct- 
ive marks, save the peculiar Geococcyx, which, as will 
he shown later, is doubtless a degenerate form, so far as 
color goes, at least. This lack of forms with elaborate 
patterns of color in this first list is what would naturally 
be expected; first, because elaborate colors are generally 
assumed first by the male, and onlv occasionallv the 
female has been enabled to a('(}uire them; and second, 
liecause these dull colors are apt to i-^])resent ohl estab- 
lished types which have found their protection in their 
insignificance, so that there would have been ample 
time for the female to have acquired what small degree 
of specialization the male had attained. 

There are a large number of forms belonging to class 
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2, where the adults are alike, Init the young have a 
peculiar tirst plumage. The following is a list of North 
American species couiiug under this class: 

Merula migratoria. Chelidon eryikrogaater, 

.yft/<nh's(f>s toivvsendii. Tucht/cineta. 

Hel mi nthitphila swainsoni. Chondestea. 

Uelminthophila rvjicn pilhi . SjtizeUa, 

Hel iiiinthophilit viri)in%(», Junco. 

Helminthoph ila lucia, Anvphispiza, • 

Dendroica nigreBcena* Peucaa. 

Seiurus, FipUo, 

Lanius, Tyr annus, 

Ampelia, Melajierpes erytkroeepkalus, 

Petroekdidon lunifrona, Malanerpea torqucUua. 

Among the species in this list no little variety and 
specialization of color and markings is to be met with . 
These are the forms in which the female has caught up 
with the male, which originally led in the evolution of 
color, or else species in whieh the colors of the two sexes 
evolve pari passu. It is dithcult to decide in which class 
to place many of the above species, although where the 
colors are verv elaborate and decorative, as in the wax- 
wings (Ampelis), the red-headed woodpecker ( Mt'lu nci-p'X 
rryilii'ocvpluihix), and the violet-green swallow (T'uhii- 
ciiieta tJi(i/axsin(( ), it is safe to assign them to the fornn r 
category, whereas, when the colors are obvii'U>ly of 
use for purposes of recognition, as with the wau-tails 
(Seiurus), butcher birds (Lanius), lark-finch ((.'hon- 
destes), and Junc('), the latter alternative is a ])ossibl(* 
one. Still, the colors of the genus Pipilo are largely re- 
cognition marks, and yet the female of the common 
towhee of the l'iiist(M n Stutes cri/tJrrophf/t'il mvn) is 

colored differently from the mal»\ although in the very 
closely related I\ imu'idntiis group the sexes do not dif- 
fer. This seems to show that the characters of the genus 
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were ac([uire<l Hrst hy the male, as sexual disciimiiiati ve 
marks, and afterwards perhaps transferred to the female 
as general directive marks. 

It is an interestino: matter to determine in what man- 
ner, and to what extent the young, among these species 
differ from the adult. Among a large number of tlnMU 
the young are spotted or streaked. When the adults 
have any distinctive mark or ]nitch this is generally 
wanting in the young, while the colors of the immature 
bird are apt to be paler or duller than those of the adult. 
As examples of species in which the young are spotted 
or streaked may be mentioned the robin (Mrrvln niigra- 
toria projiiinjitit ), Townsend's solitaire ( Myaih-McH iovn- 
sendii), water wag-tails (Seiurus) — spotted on the back 
with rusty — waxwings (Ampelis), lark-finch (Chonde^tfcs 
Bgrammacua), chipping sparrows (Spizella), J unco, etc. A 
instances where the young are colored similar to the 
adult but without the distinctive markings of the latter 
the following may be mentioned: The chestnut crown- 
patch of the Nashville warbler (Helminthnplnht rvji- 
eapUla), is somewhat variable in the extent of its deveU 
opmeut, but is wanting in the young of both sexes and 
present in fnlbi)lunuiged adults. Lucy's warbler (lieL 
minUiophila lucics), has, besides the crown-patch, a chest- 
tint patch on the rump which is also wanting in the young. 
The black-throated gray warbler ( Df ndroH'a uigrvKcenH), 
is marked with a black throat in the adult male which 
may or may not 1)e developed in the female, and 
is always wanting in t)ie young stage. The crown- 
patch of the kingbirds (Tyrannus), is wanting in the 
young. Perhaps one of the most complete changed from 
the young to the adult plumage takes, place in the red- 
headed woodpecker (Melanerpent erythroeepkalua). The 
areas of the markings are the same for the young and 
the adult, the markings of the wings and rump being 
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es|»eeially constaut. In gcnoral, however, the brilliant 
crimson, dark blue and white eolors of the adult are re- 
plaee<l l)y mottled brownish and grayish hues in the 
young. In all the above instances the adult colors were 
probably first acquired by the male for recognition 
(Deadroica nigresceiia)^ sexual beauty ( Melanerpes erythro- 
cephahis), or use in some other manner (TyranQOs). 
The following are cases where the plumage of the young 
is in general similar to the adult, but markedly paler or 
duller. Swainson's warhler (Helminihoph tin swainaoni) — 
young darker than adult, 80oty-coiored; shrikes (Lan- 
ius) — ^young with colors duller on breast and smoky 
brown on back, wavy markings on breast. pronounced; 
cliff swallow (Petroekelidon lunifrona), and barn swallow 
(Chdidon erythrogaater} — ^young paler; white breasted 
swallow (Tafikycineta bieolor) and violet-green swallow 
(T, ihalfMaina) — ^bright colors of back of adult replaced in 
the young by plain brown. 

Where there are seasonal differences in plumage it is 
decidedly difhcult to make sharp distinctions of classes. 
Frequently the sexes differ very decidedly in their breed- 
ing dress, but only very slightly in winter, the male 
then assuming a plumage like that of the female. In 
such istances the young generally resemble the winter 
phunageof the adults, but nuiy differ in being still more 
plainly colored. The following list includes these forms: 
Dradroiea avduinmi, Phctroplie.nax, 
Dendroica caronaia, Culcarius, 
Dendroica maciUom, Gairaea ccervJUa, 

Dendroica palmarum, C(d<t nioapiza mdanoearya, 

Cindua mexicanua, Dolichonyx oryzivorua, 

OeotMypia tiichas* XanihocephtUua. 
Loxia, Agelaiua, 
AcanthU. Scoleeopkagiia. 
Leueaaliete. Otoeoria, 
SpintLa, 
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The alxive list stands midway between those speeies 
in which the aduU female is like the adult male, and 
such as differ in the adnlt plumage. It includes such 
forms as vary with the seasons in which the male may 
or may not he diiferent from the female in summer, Vjut 
is not markedly so in winter. This division of forms 
displaying seasonal dilfertMices is ])erha[»s the least mod- 
ified tyjie of sexual adornment, for the male simply puts 
on his courtini: irarh for a brief season, when it is 
oln iouslv assumed to attract the atteutiou aud admira« 
tion of the female. 

(3.) In the water-ouzel (('inrlns inexic(inas) the sexes 
are alike, but in winter the breast is much suffused with 
white. The young plumage is like that of the adult in 
winter. In this class the colors are obviously not sexual, 
but the more primitive plumage appears during the 
winter months. The increased vigor during tli(^ breed- 
ing season has produced acceleration in the develop- 
ment of pigment at that time of the year. 

(4.) As an example of this class may be mentioned 
the pt^m wslMgt (Dendroicapalrnarum) fin w}ii( h species 
the sexes are alike, the colors becoming broken and 
obscured in the winter plumage. The young are a 
plain dusky, streaked above and below, 

(5.) in Audubon's warbler (Demlroica aaduboni); the 
yellow-mmped warbler (D. coronata), and the magnolia 
warbler ('D. maculosa) the plumage of the male in sum- 
mer is similar to that of the female, but all the markings 
greatly accentuated and intensified . In winter the sexes 
are very much alike, while the plumage of the young 
is considerably less specialized than that of the female. 

The changes in plumage of the crossbills (Loxia) is 
especially complex, for the male frequently passes 
through three phases of plumage— first a gray phase, 
then yellow, and finally red. In general, it may be said 
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that the udult male is red. the female yellowish . and the 
young dvisky i^ray, but whether the yellow plumage of 
the male is simply a mark of immaturity or a seasonal 
difference, I have not been able to determine. 

(6.) The red-winsred blackbirds (Agelaius) present 
.some interesting features in the changes of jihmiage. 
Not only does the male differ from the female in summer, 
but both sexes also change in winter, and the plumage 
of the young resembles but is not identical with that 
of the female. 

The uniform black of the males is in winter broken 
up by rusty terminals to the feathers, while the binwu 
and gray streaks of the female become duller in winter, 
and the white tinge on the lower parts less marked. The 
changes in the red wing-patc h are shown in Plate XII. 
The adult males in summer are colored with a patch of 
brilliant red or crimson. In winter it is yellowish much 
broken up with dusky and black mottlings. The wing 
patch of the adult female AgelaiiDi pluinticc.ns and A, 
fjuhernaUn' in summer plumage is a pale reddish tinge 
greatly interrupted with mottlings, while the wing patch 
of the summer female of A. tricolor is a dull crimson, 
mingled with bluish black mottlings. The last figure 
represents tlie adult female in winter, or young, phase 
of the shoulder marking, the color being there a plain 
unmodified brown. The various stages of transition 
from the unspecialized to the most highly developed 
phase are thus to be found in this group by studying the 
variations of age, sex and season. 

The third division includes those forms in which the 
adult male is, at all seasons of the year, unlike the 
female. Instances where the female is more conspicu- 
ously colored than the male are very rare, and 1 do not 
think there is any example of this group among North 
American land birds. The phalaropes form one of the 
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moj^t notable illiis-trations of the class. When tlie male 
is more consjMcnously colored than tiie female and there 
is no marked seasonal chan<j;e, tlie young may differ to 
a greater or less degree from the adults. The following 
is a list of species iii which (<) the youug are like the 
adult female: 

Mnioiilta varia.. Gcotltlypis pliiladelphia. 

Protonotaria citrea. QiioitdypU mousgiUivrayi. 

HelmtTUhophUa chryaopiera, Sylvania miiraia. 
liebavaOutpkila pinm, Sylvania pmiUa. 
HdminthophUa ruficapiUa, Sylvania canadeTuis, 
Panda americana, Vireo airicapillue. 

Dendroiea tigrina, Phainopepia nifona. 

Dendroiea cBStiva, Progne aubis, 

Dendroiea cceruleacene, * Coccothraustea veapertina. 
Dendroiea bktekbumia!, Pinieola enudeaior, 
Dendroiea ccertUea, Cardinalis. 
Dendroiea virena. Pf/n-fniloxiUi sinuaia. 

Dendroiea iownsendi. Htih'm . 

Ik adro'ica oecidf itiuLis. P{r<(ii(j<i leetiva. 

D< n ( Iro ica v iyo /'s i i . I etc r ai< . 

Seti>jth((<fa ruiicilld. (J^^f.'<c^d^^li. 
Gtothlypia agilis. 'frochUua, 

It is a noteworthy fact that every species in. this list 
has some mark of specialization, while nearly all are 
highly modified forms. This is the class which, more 
than any other illustrates sexual selection — ^the males 
having been originally marked like the present females 
and young, and the brilliant and varied hues of the male 
warblers, humming birds, cardinals, and tanagers of to- 
day have doubtless been assumed principally as sexual 
charms. 

Of species in which the male is more conspicu- 
ously colored and the young have a peculiar first plum> 
age, the following are representative examples: 
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Dcndroica pe.nf<ifl ninicu. 
Dendi'oicn caxta iwa. 
Dend rolcii sfrinia. 
Pirn Jiijd I iifloricimia. 
Pirmi'jd r\ihr<t. 
Sjnttus la vreucei. 
Pipilo e rythrophlhal m us . 



Pawner ina. 

ami ricuna. 
Mo(i)(hi'us atcr. 
Py voce jihtilus r u h i ne us, 
Spli ijrdftlctis varhtH. 
Mdaiierpes carolinus. 
Sialia. 



This class, like the preceding, is made Yip of brightly 
colored species without exception. The colors are sexual 
ornaments, but in every instance have been partly 
acquired by the female, which thus stands in an inter- 
mediate position between the generalized plumage of 
the young and the specialized plumage of the adult, 
marking three stages of evolutionary progress. Thus 
the color8 of the female western tanagcr (Piranga 
Ivthriciif im } hit k the hrillianev and nuritv of the hues 
of the male, while the young, in their first plumage are 
streaked a))ove and below. The summer tanager (P. 
ruhrii ) is {olored in a corresponding manner, as is also 
the >(arlel tanager ( P . rnffhromrlns). A specimen of 
this species in the collection of the National Museum — 
a male in full plumage — is colored a deep yellow, with 
black wings, entirely different from the greenish yellow 
of the female. This is proably an instance of reversion 
to an earlier plumage, or may possibly be simply the 
correlative of the red piginent, due to some derangement 
in the bird's system. The adult female of Lawrence's 
goldfinch (Spinvs latorencei) is without the black of the 
head, and with all the colors somewhat duller, while the 
young are plain dusky with a little yellow on the wings 
and a decided tendency towards a streaked plumage. 
In the indigo bunting (Pcutserina, eyanea) the bright blue 
of the male is iieplaced by a dull brown, while the plum- . 
age of the young is like that of the female, but streaked 
above and below. The bluebird ( SicUia aialis) is a fa- 
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miliar example of this class, the colors of the female 
being much duller than those of the male, and the young 
having a mottled breast. 

The next class (9) includes those species in which the 
male is more conspicaously colored than the female and 
the young of each sex resembles its respective adult. 
The following forms are representative of the class. 

Habia ludoviciana, Sj>hfjr<i/)iciiH i/n/miiit'UH, 

Picoides. Mclanerpee aarijrona. 

In the three-toed woodpeckers (Picoides) the adult male - 
differs from the female chiefly in the yellow crown patch, 
which is lacking in the latter. The young do not 
materially differ from the adults. In the golden-fronted 
woodpecker (Melanerpea aurifrona) the general plumage 
of the young is like that of the adult except that the 
colors of the former are duller, particularly the yellow 
of the belly. The adult female differs from the adult 
male chiefly' in lacking the red on the head, and with 
the yellow of the head duller. In the young male the 
markings of the adult are indicated but very dull, while 
the yellow of the young female is so pale as to be almost 
huffy. Williamson's woodpecker (Spkyrapicuathyroideutt). 
is interesting as coming one step nearer to class 10, 
and also of note from the fact that the female is so 
markedly different in color from the male. The young 
female is like the adult female, having a barred plum- 
age, but the yellow of the belly is decidedly paler. The 
young male has the plumage marked in uniform masses 
of black and white like the adult, but the bright yellow 
is replaced by white and the red throat patch is lacking. 

In the rose-breasted grosbeak (Habia ludoviciana) we 
have approached one. step nearer to class 10 showing 
how these different divisions shade into one another. 
In this species the young male is intermediate in plum- 
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age between the adult male and female. The general 
color is brown like the adult female instead of black 
like the male, but the charartt i i^tie rose-colored patches 
of the adult male on the under wing coverts are fully 
developed in the young, and the patch of rose on the 
breast is present, but much interrupted. The young 
female is almost like the adult, but the yellow paler and 
colors less pronounced. This species exhibits four stages 
of evolutionary progress, and it is possible to trace the 
phylogeny of the adult male from the plain brown 
streaked bird with pale salmon-yellow under wing coverts 
(young female) to the more pronouiiced pattern of the 
adult, although still obscured by streaks, and with the 
yellow of the wing coverts more strongly developed 
(adult female), through the stage in which the yellow 
patch, by the action of sexual selection in intensifying 
the correlative color becomes changed into rose, and an 
irregular patch of the same is developed on the breast 
(young male), until finally the black, white and rose 
plumage, in well defined patches, is assumed by the 
adult male. 

The last class (10) which, however, has already been 
encroached upon, includes those species in which the 
adult male is more conspicuously colored than the adult 
female, and the young male unlike the adults of either' 
sex, but the young female generally like the adult. The 
best examples of this class with which I am familiar are 
to be found among the woodpeckers, especially Dryo- 
bates and Xenopicus. Here the general color and 
markings do not vary much with age or sex, but the 
head markings are very peculiar. The red head mark- 
ings of the adult male are upon the nape, those of the 
young male cover the top of the head, being, in fact, 
not only differently located, but more extensive. The 
head of the female is unmarked with red in the aduil. 
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Mr. Charles Richmond informs me that the young female 
often has the top of the head marked with yellow. Spec- 
imens in the National Museum collection failed to 
demonstrate this, as the sex of the young is in many 
instances undetermined. This peculiar head marking 
of the young seems to point to hut one thing — ^to a 
different and perhaps more highly developed ancestral 
plumage. At any rate, the crown patch, which once 
extended over the entire head, has now become restricted 
to a comparatively narrow line across the nape. 

THB DIRECT INFLUENCES OF THE ENVIRONMENT. 

In the preceding discussion of the factors involved in 
the evolution of the colors of North American birds, the 
distribution of pigment in accordance with the internal 
laws of growth was first considered, then the utility of 
the various colors and their patterns, and the manner 
in which natural selection had been instrumental in their 
deveiopmeut, and finally beautiful colors, which had been 
evolved by sexual selection, and the manner in which the 
laws of heredity had tended to reproduce, first in the fe- 
male, and afterwards in the young, at successively earlier 
and earlier stages, in accordance with Cope's law of accel- 
eration, the characters which had been acquired by the 
male. We have vet to observe how tliese various mark- 
ings may be modified by tlie direct action of the en- 
vironment — by the influences of food, temperature, 
moisture, etc. — in a way whicli is of no utility to the 
species. If the results of environmental influence were 
a detriment to the species, the race would either die out 
or become adapted to the change, but if these direct in- 
fiueuces were an advantage, they would be seized upon 
by natural selection, and made the most of. 

Eimer considers that the part played by the direct in- 
fluence of the euviroumeut in the evolution of colors is 
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a very important one. In his " Organic Evolution " he 
discusses the changes caused by food, climate, and the 
direct action of the color of the environment upon the 
nervous system. This latter influence, which is so im- 
portant a factor in the changes of color of the frog, for 
example, probably does not affect birds to any extent 
whatever, and need not be discussed here. Compara- 
tively few experiments have been attempted to deter- 
mine to what extent food may affect the colors of birds. 
With regard to the effects of food upon color, Mr. Frank 
Beddard says:* "If the nature of animal colours is 
borne in mind, it seems impossible to doubt the modi- 
fying action of food; those that are due to structural 
peculiarities of the parts coloured (e, g, feathers of many 
birds) may be altered just as much as those that are 
caused by the deposition of pigment; for the 'struc- 
tural' colours depend largely upon pigment for their 
manifestation. 

The mere increase in the deposition of pigment 
may lead to an alteration of colour, oftenest perhaps in 
the direction of melanism; and there is evidence that 
various substances, when taken into the body, do influ- 
ence the amount of excreted matter. Where there is 
an obvious relation between waste matter and the skin 
pigments, it cannot ber doubted that variation in the 
amount only of the food may lead to colour changes.'' 

These remarks of Mr. Beddard's are along the line of 
a theory of melanism and albinism, sut^gested to nie 
by Dr. Stejneger, viz.: That tliere is a general teiuleney 
among birds to assume a unifctrni coloration — generally 
black, which is prevented from asserting itself in most 
instances i>y natural selection, etc. White, Dr. Stejn- 
eger regards as a mark of degeneration, and, just as 

* Animal Colomtion, p. 48. 
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animals (more especially man) in old age have their hair 
torn gray or white, so species or genera, when on the 
wane, may become albinistic. This might be considered* 
an exemplification of Hyatt's principle of geratology 
(see anfe, p. 78). If a species is in its prime, it would 
tend to be superabnndantly nourished — ^the adjustment 
of the means of living being so perfect — and the surplus 
of vitality would gradually expend itself in an increas'e 
of pigment. If the pigment were a dark one, the more 
closely the feathers were crowded with it, the blacker 
the plumage would become. If a species, on the con- 
trary, had passed its prime and were wearing out, it 
would be imperfectly nourished, and less and less pig- 
ment would be deposited until an albino form would re- 
sult. Both the black and white coloration, as previously 
suggested, might be of use as recognition nuirks, and 
thus the assumption of such a plunuige would be hastened 
by natural selection. If, on the other hand, the black 
or white, instead of being of use for recognition, was a 
detriment to the species, by making it over-conspicuous, 
the result would [)robably be the extinction of the race. 

One of the few direct influences of food which have 
been ol)served upon the colors of birds is the effect of 
cayenne pepj'cr. Dr. Sauerniann has experimented 
with a numl)er of species, with some interesting results.* 
These observations have been recorded by Be(ldard in 
his Animal Coloration, together with other notes on the 
effects of food upon color. Canaries have generally been 
experimented upon, the unlledged birds being fed with 
food mixed with the pepper. Heddard reports Dr. 
Sauermann's experiments as follows.t "Cayenne pepper, 
of course, is a composite substance, from which a num- 
ber of chemical substauces can be extracted; the red 

* Archiv. Aimtoiuie uud rhyt>iul., ISdU; Physiol., Abtkeil., 543. 

♦ I. c, p. 54. 
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colour IS caused by a pigment termed eapsicin, which 
cun he separated from the pepper; and it miirhl easily 
})e supposed that the change from yellow to red in the 
feathers of tile eanarv was sim])lv caused l>v a trans- 
ferenee of tlie ])igment * * * but Dr. Sauermanu 
has shown that it is not so. Yellow-coloured cauaries 
were not in the very slightest degree affected by the pig- 
ment alone; but, curiously enough, parti-coloured birds 
did react, — the brown parts of the feathers becoming 
distinctly lighter in hue. It is a fatty substance 
(triolein) which appears to convey the pigment, and 
produce thus a changing of the colour from yellow to 
red; and further experiments were made with other 
birds, showing that it is not only canaries which are in- 
fluenced by their food in this way. Some white fowls, 
belonging to a special breed, showed traces of yellow 
among the feathers after feeding with cayenne; but in 
this case there were not racial but individual differences 
in susceptibility, for all the specimens of the birds ex- 
perimented with did not react to the stimulus. 

A similar series of experiments was made with some 
other colours: it was found with carmine that the vellow 
colour was destroyed and the birds became white. This 
unexpected effect is explained by the fact that a mixture 
of violet and yellow produces white. The proof that the 
fatty constituent, triolein, plays the chief part in the 
colouring of the feathers nuiy perhaps help to explain 
the very singular fact that the Amazon parrots change 
from green to yellow when fed upon the fat of certain 
fishes. 

With regard to the white fowls referred to, the ex- 
periments made by Dr. Sauermann were particularly in- 
teresting. The interest lies in the fact that the pigment 
was not absorbed equally by all the feathers; only special 
tracts were affected; the breast feathers, for instance. 
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became red, while the head reiiuiiued w hite. It is there- 
fore (jiiite credible that in u state of nature partial alter- 
ation of colour may be produced by a change of diet." 

It is diilicult to say whether the change in color of 
the caged housefinch (Curpodffciis mexicanus frontalis) 
from red to yellow is due principally to a change in food, 
or to the continenient and general deterioration of the 
system from captivity. Food, nevertheless, plays some 
part in this, as well as in many changes in the color of 
birds in a wild state, which, with the present lack of 
experimental data, are far too complex even to be sur* 
mised. 

With regard to the influence of temperature, moisture 
and sunlight, however, it is less difficult to arrive at 
some general conclusions. Mr. Frank M. Chapman, I 
• believe, first directed mv attention to one of the most 
obvious and immediate influences of the environment 
upon color. In certain species a mark is left upon each 
primary indicating where the superimposed feather cov- 
ered it. In the grackles (Quisculus) each primary is a 
dark brown except the tip which is not covered by the 
overlying feather, this part being glossy black. So 
exactly is the boundary defined that the rounded edge 
of the overlying feather is clearly marked. There can 
be no possible doubt that this marking is due to the 
direct influence of the environment, and it seems not 
improbable that sunlight has been the agent. An an- 
alogous, though in a way quite different, effect is shown 
on the wing feathers of the blue bird (Sicdia), Here also 
each primary leaves its impression upon the next feather, 
but the concealed part, instead of being duller, is brighter 
blue, the exposed tip being dull brownish. 

It is a very important, and, at the same time, a very 
difficult matter to determine just what is the effect of 
sunlight upon pigmentation. By some it has been 
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argued that sunlight favors the deposition of pigment, 
and has been instrumental in the production of the 
brilliant colors of tropical birds. Others, on the con- 
trary, maintain that the effect of sunlight is to bleach 
the plumage, and that the pallor of desert forms has 
been thus induced. No one, so far as I know, has had 
the temerity to advocate that both these apparently an- 
tagonistic views may V)e correct, and yet an impartial 
consideration of the inatlcr seems to force us to this 
pf>sitiun. Mr. Heddard lias diseussed in a very fair and 
un}<rejudiced manner the infhieuee of li^ht ujion pi<i- 
mentation .* lie has ^iv(Mi a nuniltcr of examples slmw- 
inp; that light frequently does not produce more hrilliant 
coloration, and that animals liviiiLr in the darkness may 
los<' their color from causes other than absence of liiiht, 
but he has also adduced a number of cases in which the ' 
color was undeniably due more or less completely to 
light. Thus he says: " As a general rule, those insects 
whose pupse are exposed are brighter in color tliau those 
insects whose pupse are concealed, either in the ground 
or in a dense cocoon.'' He mentions the larva of a tiger 
beetle (CieiTidela campeHtrie), * 'which lives in a hole, from 
which its head and thorax alone protrude; and these are 
of the same green as the perfect insect, while* the rest 
of the body is of the usual whitish yellow of a grub " 
(Andrew Murray, Disguises of Nature, p. 9), and adds: 
** Here light may have been influential in distinguishing 
the two halves of the body.*' Perhaps the best instances 
of the influence of light upon pigmentation are the ex- 
periments of Cunningham upon young flounders, which 
tleveloped pigmeut upon the white under side of the 
body when placed in an aiiuarium with mirrors on the 
bottom, and Poulton's instance of the pale cave-dwelling 
umphibiau, Proteus, which became gradually darker 

* 1. o. pp. 61-70. 
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after being removed into the light. The very general 
' absence of color in cave-dwelling animals is itself a 
very strong argument in favor of the influence of light 
in developing pigment. ** What we do find," says Bed- 
dard, in commenting upon the argument that the lack 
of pigment in cave-dwelling forms is due simply to the 
need for color being obviated, ** is a uniform absence of 
pigment, which is highly suggestive of a direct action 
of the environment — and an environment obviously 
different from that whirh has caused or permitted the 
l)right and variod coloration of deep-sea animals." 

Mr. S. \V . (iarinaii piilili.shed in the Proceedings of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science 
in 1877, * a paper on Variation in the Colors of Animals, 
in which he advocated a view which appears in direct 
opposition to the evidence above addncid — viz.: that the 
pale colors of animals are produced by the bleaching 
power " exerted by the confusing blending prismatic re- 
flection of sands and snows," etc. This law of the bleach- 
ing power of reflected light he considers as the universal 
cause of pale or white coloration, accounting for the 
pallor of desert forms and the white or pale color of the 
underparts of so many animals. Besides the evidence 
above adduced which goes to negative this view I need 
only to call attention to the white-bellied and violet- 
green swallows which have such pure white breasts and 
yet spend nearly all their time in the free open air far 
above any influence of reflected light, and the fish crow 
and raven which live along the sands of the sea shore 
where the reflected light is full as bright as on the desert, 
and yet show not the slightest intimation that they have 
any idea of relinquishing their proverbial garb of black. 

Again, it will be found that the abdomen is far more 
frequently white than the breast — in fact the color gen- 

*Vol.xxv, pp. 187-204. 
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erally grows paler from the breast towards the tail — but 
the abdomen is more protected from tlie direct iuflueuce 
of reflected light than the breast, because, especially 
during the middle of the day when the influence would 
be strongest, it would be protected by the bird's shadow. 
This is supposing that the bird is habitually upon the 
ground, but if it were habitually among the trees or 
bushes it would be protected by them. 

I would accordingly suggest the very opposite view of 
the white color of the under parts of animals. We have 
seen that color is a normal product of growth, which 
would at first be thrown out upon the integument in a 
perfectly indiscriminate manner. The influence of 
sunlight would, in the course of time, tend to attract 
the greater ainoimt of pigment to that part of the body 
most exjxjsed to the light. Thus there are many in- 
stances where two pigments have api)arently combined 
upon the back, and perhaps the upper part of the breast, 
while onlv one, and that one not very intense, remained 
upon the belly, often fading into pure white on tlie 
under tail coverts. This state of affairs may be fre- 
quently found among the warl)lers, where the back is a 
dark olive green, and the breast a light yellow. Plates 
XVllI and XIX of the colors of the genus Dendroica well 
illustrate this point, for it will be noticed how vuiiformly 
the abdomen and under tail coverts are pale colored and 
unmarked. According to this view there would be a 
general tendency for the bulk of pigment to be directed 
to that part of the body which received the most sun- 
light, but if it happened that some advantage, either 
from recognition, protection, or sexual adornment, was 
to be gained by retaining patches of color upon the 
breast, or by having the breast uniformly colored soine 
dark shade, natural selection would counteract the influ- 
ence of sunlight. 
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But how, it may be asked, can this view be reconciled 
with the undoubted bleaching effect of sunlight upon 
desert forms? It seems to be a general rule that dry- 
ness as well as heat is necessary to produce the pallor. 
Sea coast species are generally darker than inland forms, 
even among such as the savanna sparrowB( Ammodramus) 
which live much of the time on the sands of the beach. 
However, it may be said that moisture in the air means 
much foggy and cloudy weather when the sunlight is 
obseured, while dryness means that the sun is constantly 
shining. One fact which should be borne in mind is 
that the moist sea coast climate does not produce more 
brilliant colors, but rather darker and duller hues than 
the normal. The facts seem to show that the maxinium 
of sunlight and moisture together favors the develop- 
ment of the most pure an<l brilliant coloration, sunlight 
without moisture has a tendency to burn and bleach, 
while moisture without sunlight produces darker and 
duller colors. Nor need this be particularly diilicult to 
understand. The intense heat and dryness of the desert 
might well leave the plumage in a state bordering on 
pathological, so drying and parching the feathers that 
pigment could not well be deposited. The heat and 
dryness may also have an influence upon the structure 
of the feather itself, leaving it in a condition analogous 
to the '* worn " plumage at the close of the breeding 
season, which is much paler. This burnt or worn ap- 
pearance of the feathers of desert birds may often be 
noticed. On the other hand, moisture alone might well 
have a direct influence on the pigment cells in making 
them darker, or it might be a condition favorable to the 
deposition of more pigment. 

A complete discussion of the relation between climate 
and color demands a few preliminary remarks on the 
general principles of the geographical distribution of 
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animals, i)articularly with regard to the land birds of 
North America. 

(iEUCiUAPHlCAL DISTKIBUTION AS A FACTOR IN THE EVOLU- 
TION OF COLORS. 

Inasmuch as the geographical distribution of life 
bears such an important relation to the evolution of 
species y a knowledge of the past and present distribution 
of birds must throw some light upon the subject of the 
evolution of their colors. It will accordingly be neces- 
sary to briefly glance at the distribution of birds in 
North America, and to note the bearing of the question 
upon their colors. 

The land mass which now forms Europe and Asia was, 
according to Wallace, tlie original home of the primitive 
\ f rtcln-atos, wlionce, at a slightly later jieriod, they 
iiiiLirated to North America. Spreading southward over 
South America and Australia thev were verv earlv cut 
off from North America, and the fauna of Australia has 
never since interminglcil with any otlier. At one or 
two successive later j)eriods communication hetween 
North and South America was established, resulting in 
a very considerable intermingling of forms. The pres- 
ent fauna of North America, as Dr. C. Hart Merriam 
has shown, is derived from two centers, a northern and 
southern.^ According to his second provisional bio- 
geographic map of North America f the principle life 
areas are as follows: treeless area extending across the 
northern edge of Alaska, southeast to the southern 
border of Hudson's Bay, and thence across a narrow 
strip of the northern coast to the Atlantic; a Boreal area 
occupying nearly all of British Columbia and extending 

* cf. North American Fauua, No. 'A. 

t The Cieugraphic Di^thbutiuu of Life in North Auiericu, Fruc. Biol. 
Soc, WaBh. Tii. 
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south on the Sierra Nevada Mountains irregularly into 
northern Lower California, upon the Rocky Mountains 
irregularly into Arizona and Xcw Mexico and in more 
i^^olated spots of the Alleghany Mountains south to 
Tennessee and North Carolina; the Upper Sonoran area 
lying in the center of the continent including the Great 
Basin region, the upper prairie and Mississippi Valley 
district, and touching both the Atlantic and Pacific in 
restricted areas; the Lower Sonoran area, comprising 
the south Atlantic and Gulf States the greater part of 
Mexico and Lower California; the Lower Calif ornian area, 
occupying only the Cape region; and the Tropical area 
extending from Central America north along both coasts 
of Mexico, and the southern extremity of Florida, and 
including the West Indies. Between the Boreal and 
Sonoran areas extends a transition region in which the 
life is typical neither of the northern nor southern area, 
but rather a more or less complete intermingling of the 
two. 

The birds of the Boreal area are similar to the birds 
of the northern Palnarctic region, becoming practically 
identical in the circumpolar zone, and progressively dis- 
tii^ct southward. There seems to be little doubt that 
the birds of this northern region are, for the most part, 
the descendents of the orig^inal land birds of this dis- 
trict. Especially is this the case with such forms as are 
typical of the Boreal area. The birds of the Sonoran 
area, while originally descended from the same stock, 
present forms which have probably come from the Neo> 
tropical region since the decline of the ice age. It is 
possible, indeed, that the upper and lower Sonoran areas 
represent two separate invasions from the south. The 
tropical fauna of North America is, in all probability, 
comparatively speaking, a very recent feature. 

Wallace furnishes tlje following list of Boreal genera 
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of birds " wliicli have us luucli right to be considered 
typically Xearctic as Pahearctic:" * 



1. 


Reguliis, 


9. 


Corvu!i, 


16. 


Eunpiza, 


•2. 


Certliiu, 


10. 


AmJ^eli^l, 


17. 


rUctrophanea, 


S. 


Sitka, 


U. 


Loxia, 


IS. 


Tetro, 


4. 


Pani.s, 


12. 


Pinioola, 


19. 


Lagopns, 


5. 


LuplioplumeSk 


1.3. 


LiuMtit. 


•20. 


\i/rl'iln. 


6. 


Lanius, 


14. 


Ptuaerella. 


21. 


Archibuteo, 


7. 


PwriioraiiSt 


15. 




22. 




8. 


Fioa, 











Mr. Wallace's list of typical Nearctic genera of land 
birds consists chiefly of Boreal forms. This is to be ac- 
counted for by the fact that the Boreal area contains the 
most primitive Neotropical birds and consequently the 
most typical genera. The list is as follows: 



1. 


Oroscoptes, 


17. 


PhaJuopepla, 


33. 


Empidiati, 


2. 


Harporhynehiis, 


18. 


Xanthoeephalaa, 


34* 


SphynpioQt, 


3. 


Sialia, 


19. 


SenleoophagUB, 


.35. 


Hylatomus, 


4. 


("hamroa, 


20. 


Pipilo, 


36. 


Trocbihis, 


5. 


Cat herpes, 


21. 


Juuco, 


37. 


AtthU. 


S. 


Balpinetes, 


22. 


Helospiza, 


38. 


Eotopistes. 


7. 


Psaltriparas, 


23. 


Spisella, 


3S. 


Oentroooroiit, 


8. 


Auripanis, 


24. 


PiiHiierculus, 


40. 


Pediocoites, 


9. 


Gyiuuokitta, 


25. 


Poa'cetes, 


41. 


Cupidonia, 


10. 


Picioorvua, 


26. 


Ammodramus, 


♦ 

• 


Ortyx, 


11. 


Mniotilta, 


27. 


Oyanospixa, 


42. 


Oneortyz, 


12. 


Oporomi*, 


28. 


Pyrrhaloxia, 


43. 


Lophortjz, 




Icterid. 


29. 


Caliiuiospiza, 


44. 


Cnllipepla, 


14. 


Helmiutberus, 


90. 


Choudestea, 


4o. 


Cyrtonyx, 


15. 


Uelmiuthophaga, 


81. 


Ceutrouyx, 


46. 


Meleagris, 


16. 


liyiodiootes. 


32. 


N«ooory«, 


47. 


Miontli«n«. 



Taking these two lists as a whole, it is surprising; what 
a lack of brilliant and diversified coh)r tliey jiresent. 
There are some notable exceptions, to be sure, but they 
are verv few. Rcofulus is adorned with a coronet of 
Hanie or scarlet, Anqudis from the far nortli displays its 
beautifully varied, although not gaudy, attire; Sialia 
tries to appear uiLatssuiumg iu luxurious blue; Opororuis, 



* Geu^raphical DUtribntion of Animals, ii, p. 119. 
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Icteria and Sylvania (Myiodioetes) make the northern 
woods and swamps gay with their parti-colored attire, 
while Dendroica, which should have been included in 
the list, is still more varied and resplendent in its dress; 
to say nothing of the Trochilida) or the beautiful part- 
ridges of the west — Oreortyx, Callij)epla, and the rest. 
The TrochilitliL! niav be excluded from this list as iiii- 
questionably of Neotropical origin, leaving only two or 
three of the warblers in the list of really brilliant colored 
species representative of the Nearctic region. Further- 
more, it is noticeable that with the exception of the 
blackbirds and humming-birds, irridescent or metallic 
colors are almost wanting. 

It thus becomes apparent that there is some general 
connection between the geographical distribution and 
color of birds. The species found in the arctics are, for 
the most part, white in color, those which take their 
origin in the north tenijierate zone are to a large extent 
plainly colored, while the brilliant species have appar- 
ently nearly always originated in the trojiics, In the 
above lists of Nearctic genera anotlier fact is noticeable, 
viz.: The large nuinltt r ot Itirds marked with streaks. 
Such, for example, are Harporliynchus, Certhia, Mnio- 
tilta, Passerella, Leucosticte, Melospiza, Ammodramus, 
PocBcetes, etc. Reasons have been given for consider- 
ing this style of coloration more primitive tlum any 
other. Assuming this to be true, it is a curious circum- 
stance that the oldest stock of birds should be the least 
specialized in their colors. This does not seem so sur- 
prising, however, when we consider the disadvantages 
under which they have lived as compared with their 
southern allies. One of the greatest has been an in- 
auspicious climate. The cold pf the glacial period in 
particular must have made food very scarce and compe- 
tition very keen, so that all the energy of the bird was 
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directed to making a living and maintaining the species, 
without any great regard to progroas in respect to beauty. 
Looking at it broadly, the genial climate and abundance 
of food ill the tropics lias afforded a vast amount of sur- 
plus enerjiyto be expended, or favored katabolisni, while 
the cold cliniatf and couipurative scarcity of food in the 
north has demanded a constant effort to accumulate 
enoui^h energy to preserve the vitality of the species, 
so an anabolic state of life has prevailed. 

The birds of the tropics are, as Wallace has shown, by 
no means universally brilliantly colored.* Indeed, he 
questions if the proportion of brightly colored species 
is very much greater than in more temperate regions. 
This is due to the fact that bird life is so much more 
profuse in these regions and there are accordingly so 
many more brightly colored species here than in other 
parts of the earth, that we are accustomed to think 
of them all as being of variegated plumage. Notice the 
enormous family of Dendrocolaptidso in South America, 
however, in which no bright tints are developed. Still, 
granting all this, the fact remains, that the greatest 
variety and brilliancy of color occurs in the tropics while 
forms characteristic of the north are seldom brightly 
colored, and perhaps never arrayed in the splendor of 
many tropical species. 

Mr. Flank Beddard alludes to some more special in- 
stances of the relation between color and localitv in his 
work on Animal Coloration. t He summarises Dr. L. 
Camerano's system of geoo;ra[)hical colors, t as follows: 
"The Pahearctic region — that is, Europe and Northern 
Asia — has as prevailing tints grey, white, yellow, and 
black; in Africa yellow and brown are most abundant; 

• cf. Tropical Nature, 
t pp. 44-47. 

t Zoologisohe Anseiger, 1884, p. 341. 
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green and red are the prevailing tints of the Neotropical 
region (Central and South America), yellow and red of 
the Indian. Australia is to be distinguished from the 
rest by the great abundance of black animals." 

Mr. Beddard adds: " A closer scrutiny of many of 
the above instances and of others which seem to indicate 
some connection between locality and colour, will proba- 
bly show that other causes are probably responsible for 
the colour changes." He, however, gives a number of 
examples in which there appears to be some definite 
relation * between a locality and a particular color. The 
most remarkable instance is that of a forest in southern 
Brazil, where " Dr. Seitz found a perfectly circumscribed 
region in which the insects were almost entirely blue; a 
few miles away from this locality the insects were red, 
yellow — any color but blue; but in the particular locality 
blue was so characteristic a tint, that out of twenty 
butterflies ten were entirely blue and the remaining ten 
partially blue." Another remarkable instance which ho 
records is that of a butterfly found in South America, 
which is alinoht identical in color witli an entirely distinct 
European form. Protective mimicry is in this case pre- 
cluded by the fact that the two s^enera liave always been 
restricted to the localities in which they arc at present 
found. In coinineuting on this, Mr. Beddard says: 
** We see here a particular type recurring in regions 
widely separated, wliich may be reasonably supposed to 
be due to similar environmental conditions." Whether 
or not this easy explanation is sutticient to account for 
the phenomena, a parallel, but more remarkable case 
can be adduced whidi certainly cannot be so simply ex- 
plained. The incadow lark of North America (Sturnelln, 
ma'jnn) is a very distinctively marked bird with its 
bright yellow breast, black crescentic throat patch, 
streaked Hanks and brown streaked back, with a dark 
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double line down the top of the head. Equally well 
marked is the South Aiucriean Stunulhr ilcjilij)/)! I , in 
which the vellow is replaced hy rose eolor. While at 
the Natiouiil Museum, Mr. Kid«^way hau<led me a bird 
which at tirsi «.danec was unhesitatiuijly })rou()unccd a 
uu'adow lark, so exactly did its colors match those of 
our bird. An inspection of the bill and feet, however, 
showed that it was structurally entirely unlike Sturnella, 
It was an African pipit ( }ftfcroa>/:r croceitM). Still more 
remarkable is the fact that another African species 
( Macro nj/x am/dica) is colored like the South American 
Sturnella.* 

Surely no one would be rash enough to attribute this 
remarkable correspondence of colors and markings to 
environmental influences! It would be better to say 
that it was purely accidental or else confess complete 
ignorance on the point. To attribute such instances as 
this purely to environmental influences is to forget that, 
as Dr. Schurmann has said, every modification in an 
organism depends primarily upon the nature of the 
organism itself, which reacts upon its environment. 
Even if we granted, in this instance, that the environ- 
mental conditions in America which produced the two 
species of Sturnella were exactly reduplicated in the case 
of the two African species of Macronyx, still the same 
colors would not have been produced unless the two sets 
of >pecies were also precisely alike in their respective 
constitutions — all of which is too i^reat a tax upon our 
eredulitv. It would be far more easy to believe that, as 
Prof. Cope has suggested, a species might retain its 
Specific character and yet change its generic type . It 
would then be merely necessary to assume that two 
species were evolved and afterwards separated in their 
distribution. A change in habits or environment might 

* Recorded by JDr. L. Stejuejjer. liiverside Natural History, iy, p. 488. 
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then produce a divergence in the character of the bill 
and feet of the two species without altering their colors. 
Incomplete and unsatisfactory as this explanation cer- 
tainly is, it is merely introduced to show that it is not 
absolutely necessary to assume so improbable an hypo- 
thesis as a definite complicated coloration being painted 
on, so to speak, by the environment. 

Mr. Ridgway, in 1873, called attention to the relation 
between color and geographical distribution in North 
Amerit au birds.* He showed that certain species hav- 
ing a wide geogra{)hical range varied in one of two 
ways, either in a tendency towards inehinisni " which 
may he either an increase in the intensity of color or in 
the extent, of the hlack parts of the plumage," or in a 
tendency towards greater brightness or increase in the 
extent (hyperchromisni), of one of the three priiiniry 
colors, red, blue, or yellow. This tendency towards 
melanism and hyperchromisni increases towards the 
equator and towards the Pacific Coast, but with red the 
color increases in intensity toward-; tlie tropics and in 
amount towards the Pacific. Mr. Kidgway calls especial 
attention to the different races of the Arizona goldfinch 
(Spinus p9<dtria)f as illustrating the principle of a tend- 
ency toward melanism as the tropics are approached. 
As this is an instance of unusual interest from the com- 
pleteness and uniformity in the links of progression, I 
have figured three of the races (Plate VII). The typical 
race of the species (S. psaUria)^ is the one occupying the 
northern-most limit of the range, north to about latitude 
40° The back is in this form plain olive green with a 
cap of black confined to the top of the head, and with 
the wings and tail a dark brownish. This race shades 

* Am. Jonni. Science and Arte, iii, 8er., Vol. iv, pp. 454-480, Vol. 
pp. 39-44. 
16 
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by insensible gradations into the one next south of it 
(S. f»s<iltria arizonrt'), found in New Nexico, Arizona and 
nortliern Mexico in which the bhiek on the head is 
somewhat extended, tlic shoulders have become black 
and mottlings of black liave appeared in the back. Con- 
tinuing south through Mexico llie amount of black on 
the back steadily increases, the rump patch being tlie 
lust to relinquish the olive color; "the bird now is var. 
Mcxicana, an<l continues with nearly the same char- 
acteristics south to Costa Kica and Panama, from which 
latter countries we find specimens in which the black is 
often appreciably more intense and lustrous than in 
those from Mexico. These three forms all have white 
on the tail; but in specimens from New Granada, and 
occasionally in those from Panama, there is usually a 
total absence of white marks on the tail, or else thev are 
greatly reduced in size." Perhaps the most remarkable 
thing about this variation towards black, which bears 
such a direct and obvious relation to the changes in lat- 
itude, and hence of climate^ is the fact that the female 
remains almost or quite the same through all the changes 
of the male. 

The following is a possible line of explanation of this 
state of affairs: the black pigment was first present in 
the system of the bird iu conjunction with the yellow, 
giving rise to an olive green color. It was set apart in 
a limited area upon the head by the action of sexual 
selection or for sexual recognition. Then, the tendency 
to the production of pure black pigment having once 
been originated, would be favored by katabolism, which 
would increase under the more abundant food and higher 
ten^iperature of the tropics. A specimen of S. paaUria 
arizoncB was taken by Mr.W. Otto Emerson at Haywards, 
Alameda County, some years since, while last summer I 
saw in Berkeley, Alameda County, a goldfinch in com- 
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pany with a flock of S. pmlirid, wliicli liad the buck 
almost, if not eiitirely, black. It is probable that these 
exceptional instances are not stragglers from the south, 
for the bird is generally a resident wherever found, but 
rather an unosoal manifestation of the melanism which 
normally only asserts itself in a warmer climate. 

Mr. Ridgway also mentions the following instances of 
melanism toward the south: Myianh'us Lawrcncii, 
which, starting with a grayish brown crown in the 
northern examples (var. iMwr&Msii) gradually assumes 
a blacker and blacker crown, as we trace it southward, 
first through var. mgrieapiUvs (Costa Rica and Panama), 
and finally ending in var. nigrieepa (Ecuador), which 
has the crown deep black. Sayomia nigrieana from 
California and Northern Mexico, has the crissum pure 
white; Mirador specimens have it clouded with dusky, 
while in Costa Rica specimens (var. aqucUieus), it is 
entirely blackish, only the middle of the abdomen being 
white. * * « The same law as regards the Pacific 
province of North America is made evident by the well- 
known cases of Picus viUagiu var. Harrini, P. puheaoens 
var. Gairdnerif SpkyrapieuB varius var. ruber, the North* 
west coast forms of Faloo peregrinuSf F, Columbariua, 
Btiho VirginianuB, Scopa otio, and numerous other simi- 
larly affected species." 

Mr. Ridgway mentions Xanihoura Iwewm. and var. 
gvMUmtdefMM, and the different races of Qeothlypis as 
examples of intensification in yellow toward the tropics. 
In Oeothlypis the yellow not only becomes intensified 
but extended upon the white of the belly both in the 
warm moist climate of the Mississippi Valley and Gulf 
States and in Mexico. Sylvania puaiUa pUeolaia and 
Hdminthophila edaia liUiWBm are illustrations of the 
intensification of yellow in the Pacific provinces. 

CardvnalU virginianua and Piranya oBstim become 
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much more intensely red toward Mexico and Central 
America. The house finch (Carpodacua mexicanus fron- 
f<if>^) is an especially instructive instance with respect to 
the .sj)reading and intensification of the red color. To- 
ward the south (C. me.ricanns) the red becomes intense, 
but sharply restricted in extent. In the western United 
States it is less intense but more diffused, while upon 
Guadalupe Island (C. amjiltts) it is both more intense 
and more diffused, but the most deeply colored portion 
is restricted to the same areas as in C. mexicanua. 

The transformations in the genus Spliyra])icus are of 
so much interest that I have figured the heads of the 
three forms, arranging them in a regular series of in- 
creasing red (Plate XV). It is to be observed that 
the series is a double one — from young to adult female, 
to adult male, increasing in redness, and from east to 
west the same. The upper map in Plate IX. indicates 
roughly the areas occupied by the three forms, A being 
the distribution of the 5. variua group and B of 8, ruber. 
In spite of the fact that these two forms are classed as 
distinct species, there can be no doubt that they are 
climatic modifications of the same stock. The young of 
8, varitur and 8. mrius nuehalU are mottled brown, and 
with the colored areas of the adult male white. This is 
doubtless the plumage of the primitiye bird from which 
the genus arose. The next stage of differentiation is 
shown in fig. 2 of the adult female in winter. The 
acquisition of a black plumage, not very different from 
the present coloration of Dryobates, may have been due 
to sexual selection, to a surplus of pigment in the sys- 
tem, to direct climatic influence, or to the need of recog- 
nition markings. However this may be, the brown 
color of the young would seem to indicate the presence 
of red pigment in the system in conjunction with the 
black. This is deposited, in small quantities at first. 
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upon tlu' white throat and upon the head, beini; in- 
creased by sexual seh'ction to the stage now shown by 
the adult female of S. varius in breeding plumage (fig. 
3). The element of climate is next brought in con- 
picuously to supplement the work of sexual selection. 
The birds in the Kocky Mountain district have the red 
considerably extended. Thus fig. 4 shows the female 
of -S*. varius nuchalia, in which the red has spread very 
considerably. On comparing the breeding plumage of 
the adult males of the two races (figs. 5 and 6), it will 
be found that a corresponding difference in the amount 
of red exists in them also. The climax is reached in 
the Pacific Coast form, in which the red has become 
almost complete upon the head and breast. 

As an instance of an increase in blue from north 
to south, Mr. Ridgway cites the blue jays of the genus 
Cyanocitta. The modifications of this genus in North 
America are so interesting as regards the relation of 
color to geographical distribution, that they must be 
considered in some detail. The lower map on Plate X. 
is a conventional representation of the areas occupied 
by the different forms of the group. There are but two 
species, C, crtBtata (A) and 0, steUeri (B), occupying re- 
spectively the eastern and western half of the North 
American continent. Coming from the same stock, the 
♦•astern bird early developed conspicuous white recoixni- 
tion murks on the wing and tail, which are lacking in 
C. atelhri in all its forms. It remained very homoge- 
neous throughout its range, only varying slightly in 
Florida, where the white on the wings and tail is re- 
duce<l, i)i()l>ablv bv direct climatic inllucnce. In the 
western [)i-ovinces (\ .sttlkri is as variable as ('. vristdid 
ill the east is constant. In the first place, there arc two 
general forms, one occupying the region ujion the Paei- 
hc Coast, and the other the Rocky Mouutuius south into 
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Central America. This latter form is distinguished by 
the presence of a white spot above the eye, which is 
wanting in tlie coast races. It is difficult to understand 
how climate could have produced this marking, and it 
seems more pro})cr to regard it as a discriminative char- 
acter. Toward the north the ranges of the two forms 
come together, and specimens from this region are in- 
termediate in character. The farther we get away from 
this neutral ground the more distinctly marked do the 
characters become, showing the part isolation must play 
in the matter. Toward the south the white spot becomes 
successively larger and more distinct, until it reaches 
its maximum at the southern limit of the species. It is 
a remarkable fact that this bird is increasing the extent 
of white in the very region in which ^ipimia paaltria is 
growing melanistic. Furthermore, the eastern represent- 
ative of the genus, C. frontalia, has the amount of white 
reduced toward the south, as would be expected. It 
seems inconsistent to maintain that the increase in the 
white spot of C. stelleri toward the south can be due to 
the same climatic influence which generally tends to in- 
tensify the plumage, and I think some other explana- 
tion must be sought. From the map it will be seen that 
the interior and coast forms intergrade only at their 
northern limit, and here the distinctive white marking 
probably originated before the species spread to the 
south. As it extended southward, it would become suc- 
cessively farther and farther separated from the coast 
form, and, like the land mollusks of the Hawaiian 
Islands, would become more and more modified, with- 
out regard to climatic influence. There are other 
changes taking place in these two forms besides the 
^ transformation of the white spot. The northern forms, 
both coast and interior, are darker, with more of black 
and brown, while the tendency toward the south is to 
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assume a completely blue plumage. This may be ac- 
counted for by sujtposiiif; that the rainy northwest coast 
region was the original home of the specie?;. The }iig- 
luent would there be darkened, l>ut as the species spread 
toward the south the tendency would be not towards 
darkness so much as intensification and purity, which 
would result in a complete intense blue plumage at th« 
southern limit of its range. The di£ferences in color 
between the various forms may be tabulated as follows: 





VarUtg. 




Mtad. 


Bade. 


Stcvmiarits and 
Ton 


Ce>ast fonii. C 

No while ) 
iBtarior 


1 Stellerl 

3. FroouOia. .. 

t, OorooaU . . . 


Incoiiiipictiouii blue •Uraks. 
Coiupicaoua blue atmks.. 

ladbtiaet light blue 


Black .... 
Browoiab 

Black... 
Bluinh 

block .. 
Dluiah 

black.. 

D««pblae 


IX't-ii M.ick. 
BrowuUb 

Dark luhy . 

Dark r than 
above, more 
bluish 
Deep blue. 


Deep BnUb Miie« 

Deep aznm.lW>i> 
er than Move. 

Very deep Berlfai 
blue. 

Brl(bt Mae. 

Bright blue. 
De«p blue. 



Mr. J. A. Allen has drawn particular attention to the 
relation between climate and geographical races, both a.s 
to the modifications in the bill, feet and tail, and of 
color. He calls attention to the increase in the inten- 
sity of color to the southward and also to the " increase 
in the extent of dusky or black markings at the expense 
of the intervening lighter or white ones; or conversely; 
the reduction in size of white spots and bars." He draws 
attention to the extreme pallor of desert forms as con- 
trasted with the same species in a moist climate, and 
says: " This coincidence of bright and pale tints, with 
the relative humidity of the locality, is certainly sug- 
gestive, if not demonstrative, of the relation of cause 
and effect between these two phenomena, since the same 

•cf. Boston Soc. I'roc. l-^Ti?, pp. 15, 212, 219. 
Bull. Mu8. Comp, Zool. ii, pp. 229, 247. 

Am. Jour. Sci. and Arts, xii, 1866. Baird on Geographical raon. 
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rule is traceable over large portions, at least, of the Old 
World." 

One of the very best illustrations of the iiilliieiue of 
climate upon color is illustrated in Plate XIII. The song 
sj>arro\v ( MrJ(>.-<itiz(i fdsritifti ) is a resident of all the It-in- 
perate portions of the Xorih Anierieun < (»ntinent. The 
plate shows the general color efTeet of the l>aek of each 
of the various forms into which it divides in the various 
portions of its ranrre. In tlie Eastern States the cnior is 
nornuil, hein^ neither excessively dark nor light. In the 
arid regions of the <ireat plains and Rocky Mountains it is 
pale ( M . f<i^c'nif<i iiiniituiia), while in the Colorado desert 
region of Arizona it is very small, and the colors {)ecu- 
liarly light (M. /(i.'<ci<d(t faUar). Coming to the Pacific 
Coast, the darkest forms are found, M. faHciaia.santxhelis 
and heermiriini in California, the dark rusty form M. 
fii.^eidtn (J II ft (fid in Oregon and Washington, and the 
darkest of all, M. faaciata riifi ua, along the northwest 
coast of British America. It will be noted that these 
various races coincide perfectly with the regions of 
greatest and least rainfall, the pah si forms being found 
on the hot arid deserts and the darkest in the region of 
most constant rains. It may be thought a singular con- 
tradiction that in the genus Sphyrapicus the bird of the 
Rocky Mountain district is darker than the eastern form, 
while in the genus Melospiza, the variety inhabiting this 
district is paler. This may be understood, I think, by 
taking into account the difference in habits of the two 
species. Sphyrapicus inhabits the forests exclusively, 
and in the mountainous districts would resort to the 
groves of pine, etc. Melospiza, on the contrary, is con- 
fined to underbrush, and in the Rocky Mountain district 
would most frequently live in the sagebrush count ry , 
which is dry and comparatively exposed to the sun's 
rays. 
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111 the Aleutian IsIuikIs a distinct species of song- 
sparrow (M. einerca) is found, which is hirger and grayer 
than anv of the others. Mr. Ridy-wav thinks that if 
material could l)e had from the intervening district it 
would prove to intergrade with M. j-iscinin rvnmi, hut 
whether this he so or not, it is perfectly evident that the 
form is a comparatively recent off-shoot from the same 
stock as the others. On comparing the extreme forms 
of this species it is dilhcult to believe them so closely 
related, yet every stage of intergradatiou between them 
can be shown. ^ 

On Plates IX to XII, inclusive, I have represented in 
a conventional manner the distribution of a number of 
formSi which are of interest as showing the effect of en- 
vironmental influences. As a general rule, a closely 
related group, resident over the North American con- 
tinent, divides into two species, and then subdivides 
into several races. Mr. Seebohm, in his " Geographical 
Distribution of the Charadriids," makes the isolation 
incident to the successive glacial epochs an important 
factor in the establishment of generic, specific and 
varietal characters. The fact that in a number of in- 
stances two tolerably distinct species of the same genus 
are foimd upon this continent, one to the east and the 
other to the west of the Rocky Mountains, would seem 
to argue that the genus was originally one homogeneous 
species found in the northern part of the continent, 
which was pushed south by the invasion of the ice,. and 
kept apart by an ice cap following south along the highest 
mountain range of the continent. This may he the 
explanation of the two species of Cyanocitta and of 
Pipilo, for instance. The western country is much more 
diversified in topography and climate than the eastern, 
so it is hut natural that the western sjiecies would be- 
come modilied into more races than the eastern. 
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The screecli owl ( Mrtj<( so >/>.•< usio) is a form of especial 
interest, from tlie fact that it is intermediate Ix^ween 
such grou])S as the sonj^f-s[>arro\vs (Melospi/a) and liorned 
hirks (Otocoris), in which there is but one sj»ecies in the 
east and west, and such as the blue jays (Cyanocitta) in 
which the Rocky Mountains divide the grou|> into two 
species. In the Mcgascops r/x/o group there is but the one 
species, but east of the Rocky Mountains it is dichro> 
matic, and west of them monochromatic. If, either 
from the action of natural selection or from some con- 
stitutional weakness, the gray phase should die out in 
the east, it is obvious what very dififerent species would 
be found on the two sides of the mountains. The fol- 
lowing table, based on Ridgway's Manual, shows the in- 
fluence climate has had on the different forms. It is to 
be used in connection with Plate X. 

/ 1. M. tuh, nonnal. 

I 2. Jlondnntix, darker, markings more nnm* 
Eastern (diobromatic) ^ cruus and exteudeU. 

3. maccnUU, darker tbau 1, light mottlings 
coarser and more conspioiiovs. 

4. trkhoptitt nearly pure ash gray and black, 
liiirs ou lower parts numerous and uarrow. 

."i. h. inf'irrl mostly grayish brown, marks 
below fewer aud coarser than iu 4. 

6. bennkottiit plnmage tending towardadeep 
umber brownish. 

7. vtttxinfU'f, "very light colored, white 
\ largely predomiuatiug ou lower parts." 

The towhees (Pipilo), are of peculiar interest in the 
study of the evolution of color, but at present I will 
only allude to two species which are influenced by 
climatic agencies — P. eryihrophthalmua and P. maculatus. 
These two species are so very much alike in their gen- 
eral colors that at first sight they hardly seem separable 
as distinct species. The females, however, are unlike 
in color, in the former species being black where the 



Western (monochromatic) 
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latter are brown. In the latter specie?, moreover, the 
wing coverts, scapulars and back are streaked with white 
which is wanting in the former. In spite of these con- 
stant specific distinctions, certain characters vary from 
one species to the other in an un])roken succession. 
Thus Plate VIII shows the outer tail feathers of three 
forms, and the uniformity of the reduction in the 
white from the eastern species through the two varie- 
ties of the western is very noticealjle. This reduction 
in white is most j>ronounced on the northwest coast and 
is undoubtedly due to the direct action of the environ- 
ment, being paralleled to a certain extent by the Florida 
race (P. erythrophthalmus alleni). Reference to the 
lower map on Plate IX will show how the two species 
were probably marked off by the Rocky Mountain ic© 
cap, SO that the white streaks on the back of the western 
species may be due solely to the influences of geographi- 
cal isolation and the indirect effects of a different en- 
vironment. They would be of use as recognition marks 
and so be encouraged by natural selection. 

The different races of the two species have been mod- 
ified principally by climatic influences, P. maeiUatus 
ardicus (B 2) of the Great Plains being the form with 
the maximum of white markings, P, maculaiua megaU 
onyx (3) having the white markings much restricted, 
and P. maculaius oregonus (4) of the Northwest Coast 
< region with the white markings lacking or much re- 
stricted. The fact that the Mexican form of the genus 
is so light colored is not easy to explain. The fol- 
lowing hypothesis may throw some light upon it, how- 
ever. The Pipilos were a northerly genus probably with 
no white on the back, -and simply with the white recog- 
nition marks at the tip of the tail. They were crowded 
south by the ice into two districts, one to the east, the 
other to the west of the Rocky Mountains. Those on 
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the western side developed into a new race, the dryness 
of the climate encoura<;in<i the production of white 
markings. Later tliis nvw s|,»ecie.s ( P. ludciilntns (tret ices J, 
spread to the south and west. Toward tlie west it be- 
came successively darker as it apjtroaclied tlie moist 
coast district, or if there was free intercrossing for a time 
tlie coast birds would mingle with the interior race tend- 
ing to make it darker. In the interior of Mexico, how- 
ever, the birds probably inhabit a dry arid region and 
have conse(iuently not become conspicuously darker than 
the form from which they were descended. 

In the species so far considered there has been a tol- 
erably uniform east and west isolation, but in many in- 
stances the segregation is far more complex, there being 
an east and west isolation of species and a north and 
south isolation of varieties, or, conversely, a north and 
south isolation of species and an east and west of varie- 
ties. Both these forms are illustrated in the genus 
Dryobates as shown in Plate XI. The different races of 
the D. viUoaua group all belong to the same species but 
the forms east of the Rocky Mountains have the wing 
coverts and tertials conspicuously spotted with white, 
these marks being largely or wholly lacking in the west- 
ern and Central American races. It will be noted that 
this is the converse of the relations in the genus Pipilo, 
tending to show apparently that isolation, together with 
various indirect effects rather than the direct influence 
of the environment has been instrumental in producing 
the difference. The eastern and western forms bear a 
relation to one another midway between species, such as 
in I'ipilo, and varit tics such as Sj>l( f/m jticus vurivs and 
nnc/HiIis'^ being much more distinctly differentiated than 
the north and south races. Indeed, in group A the dif- 
ferences ajtpcar to be in size rather than in coU)r, with 
the exception of the insular form i>. tillosafi uaiyaardi 
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which clifTers in having the lores white instead of 
l)hick — tlie result of isolation. The Central American 
form, D. viUitsvs in ril I n i i . is chara(ttcrize(l bv the smokv 
brown color of the under parts which replaces the white 
or p^ray of the northern race. This is probably a cli- 
matic influence corrcs])on<linc to the tropical tendency 
towards melanism in other species. 

The lower map of Plate XII shows the distribution of 
the barred members of tlie jienus Dryobates — the " lad- 
der V)a(;ks." They are all apparently forms of Sonoran 
origin, dividing into three species and a number of 
races. The distinctions, both specific and racial, it wovdd 
seem, are due to isolation rather than to any direct en- 
vironmental influence. The forms thus far considered 
have been such as display trifling varietal or specific 
distinctions which are due wholly or in large measure 
to their geographical distribution — either to the direct 
influence of the environment or to theindirec t influence 
of environment together with segregation. There are 
certain closely related species or varieties, on the other 
hand, whose ranges are to a greater or less degree co- 
incident, or overlap. Sometimes, as with Am ntodramua 
saTidwichensiH Jn-yaati and nhtudinua it is simply in the 
winter distribution that they are together, but in a 
number of cases it is the breeding range which co- 
incides. If the forms are tolerably distinct species it is 
not impossible that they have been differentiated through 
geographical segregation and afterwards come together, 
but when the races are not very strongly marked, or 
occupy a large territory in common this hypothesis will 
hardly be a satisfactory one. The following is a list 
of such species and varieties which occupy territory in 
common: 

Bubo virginianus and B. mexicanue. 
Ckordeiles virginianus henryi and C. texenne. 
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DryobaUa aealaris and D, slrieklandi. 

hryobaiu BcalarU bairdi and D. artzowe. 

DryobaitB viJtlosua Uv^comdoB and D. pvtheaoenB. 

Dryobatea vtUams harrisii and D. pubescena gairdnerii. 

Tyrannua veriiealU and T. vodfera/na. 

ApheloeoTna aumiehraaii and A, aieberii, 

Agelaitia gubematory A. phoBniceua and A, trieoUr, 

Ca/rpodacus pwrpureua califarTticua and C. caaaini. 

Calcarivs lapponietia and C, pi4siua. 

ZoTiotriekia laucophrya and Z, Uucophrys gamheli. 

Spizella pallida and 8, hraweri. 

Junto aaniceps and J, einerms doraaUa, 

Junco canicepa and /. awMetana, 

Amphispiza bilineata, A. belli and A. belli nevadensia. 

Peucaa mexicana and P. casaini, 

PaaaereUa iliaca unalaschcenaia and P. ilima megarhy" 
ncka. 

Pijiilo fu8cii« niesoleucus and P. aberti. 

Megtcscojns jlii m iiieoiiui , M. «>>/o nuiccallii find M, trichopsis. 

ThryothoruH ludovicianux and T. heAuickli. 

Plate XII shows the distribution of two of these over- 
lapping groups. The different races of the great-horned 
owl (Bubo virgimanua) follow the usual lines of climatic 
modification — normal in the eastern stateSi grayer in 
the west, very dark on the northwest coast, and almost 
white in the Arctic regions. Bubo mcxicnmin, a tropical 
offshoot of tlie genus, is marked with black stripes 
instead of dusky bars. It is quite evident that these two 
species were developed in separate districts and after- 
wards encroached to a slight degree upon each other's ter- 
ritory. It may be well to point liere to an exemplification 
of the inefficiency of climatic influences as the sole cause 
of a modification. The ladder-backed group of Dryo- 
bates are southern forms of the same stock as the striped 
species. In the genus Bubo, on the other hand, the 
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northern forins are barred and the southern striped, yet 
in both these instances geograpliRul distribution must 
have had a part in the differentiation. 

The lower map on Phito XII shows the distribution of 
the different forms of the niglithawk (Chordeiles). The 
eastern varietv extends northwest to the Pacific Coast, as 
is the case with a number of eastern species. The west- 
ern race is, as would be expected, paler, and the Fh>rida 
and Cuba bird(hirker — both due to direct environmental 
influence. The difforenees l)etween C. rirgiiiiamijiiindtlw 
southern species (B) C. texeasis, may be due to climatic 
influence entirely, the overlapping of the ranges being 
subsequent; but it seems more probable that the char« 
'acteristic wing markings of this latter species are dis- 
criminative marks developed to distinguish two diverging 
forms occupying the same district. 

The difference between the hairy and downy wood- 
pecker groups (VryobcUes viUoaua and D. pubescena) can not » 
it would seem, have been causedby geographical isolation. 
To determine positively which of the other forms of isol- 
ation an tabulated by Gulick has been operative in any 
particular instance is, in the present state of our knowl- 
edge, impossible. The red-winged black birds (Agelaius) 
afford another instance of closely related species which 
do not owe their differentiation to climatic or geographical 
influences. A, phoBnioem^ A, gubemator and A. tricolor, all 
occur in California, the two latter species being confined 
to the Pacific Coast. Plate XIV shows the principal mark 
of distinction between these three species in the adult 
male. These differences are hardly striking enough to 
be of great use as discriminative marks, particularly 
between A. phatniceus and A. guhematorj and would 
seem to be the result of some form of isolation, rather 
than of selection. In the case of the king birds, Tyraii- 
nus verticalia and T. vociferans, the ditferences appear to 
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be in general climatic, the southern form being darker 
than the northern, but the ranges of the two species 
overlap. The distinct white edge to the outer tail feather 
is an excellent example of a discriminative mark for 
distinguishing the two very siniihir races. 

In tlie ]>rece(ling discussion forms have been consi- 
dered which are on tlie very threshold of divergence — 
sjiecies which are either still forming or barely formed. 
It is seen that in a large numl)er of instances the cause 
of the lirst divergence has been the direct action of the 
environment. In some cases, however, it was impossible 
to SI C liow the environment could have produced the 
change, and in these instances tlie new character was 
ascribed to spatial segregation, or some other form of 
geograjjhical isolation. In still other species the geo- 
graphical environment seems to have little or nothing 
to do with the variation, since the diverging forms oc- 
cupy the same territory. Here the factor of sexual isola- 
tion and discriminative marks may be called into play, 
or some other mode of segregation too intricate to be 
unraveled may be at the bottom of it. 

Before toking leave of this branch of our inquiry, one 
interesting case of direct enviromcntal influence must 
be noted. It is of special interest because the direct 
climatic influence, instead of merely producing varieties, 
seems to have pushed on, and been the principal, if not 
the sole, factor in the establishment of species. I refer 
to the three North American species of crested flycatchers 
(Myiarchus), the colors of which are shown on Plate 
VI. The darkest species is found in the Eastern States 
(M. crinUm), while the palest species, which is nearly 
identical with it except that the colors are almost com- 
pletely bleached out (M. eineniHcensJt inhabits the arid 
regions of the West. Exactly intermediate in color be- 
tween these two species is M, mea;icanus of eastern Mexico. 
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Having now considered all the factors, which seem to 
have an influence upon the evolution of the colors of 
North American birds, a brief application of these prin- 
ciples to the various families an$l genera must next be 
attempted. 

ORDEK GALLIN.E. THE GxVLLINACEOUS 

BIRDS. 

FAMILY TETRAONIDiB. The Grouse, Partridges 

AND Quail. 

The colors of the North Aiiiericaii representatives of 
this family are in general protective in their nature, al- 
though ^^exual characters are present in certain genera, 
while some form of recognition marking is almost al- 
ways found. Black and white are found in every genus, 
while brown and gray are the principal colors of the 
group. Red and yellow in an impure form, as reddish 
brown and ochraceous, occur in nearly all genera, and 
blue in combination with black or gray in two of them. 
There are no genera in which bright colors occur. 

Genus Oolinus. The Bobwhites. 

(8)* Adult male more conspicuously colored than 

female; young with peculiar first plumage. 

Colors — Black, white, brown, rufous, ochraceous. 

The colors are in the main protective, the black and 
white markings of the head being characteristic of the 
group, and probably directive recognition marks. They 
may very j)robably be for sexual recognition also, the 
colors of the female being much less distinctly indicated, 
the black being replaced by brown, and the white by 
buff. 

Several forms, mostly races; the colors due largely if not 

*Theae uambers refer to the table ou p. 214. 

17 
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exclusively to the direct influence of the environment, 
and varying characteristically from the dark races of 
Florida and Mexico (0. virginianuB Jloridanus and C. 
graysani), to the pale desert form of southern Arizona 

(G. ridgwayi). 

Genus Okeoktyx. Mountain Paktkidges. 

(2) Adult male like female; young like some ances- 
tral stage of the adult. 
Colors — Black, white, gray, plumbeous, chestnut, 

ochraceous. 

The varied and beautiful markings of this bird were 
doubtless acquired by the male first, by sexual selection 
(Epigamic) and afterwards transferred to the female. 
They may also have been of use as recognition marks. 
This is particularly the case with the distinct buffy or 
ochraceous stripe on the inner web of the tertials, which 
is characteristic not only of this genus but also of Calli- 
pepla. The young are much spotted, representing an 
ancestral stage of plumage which may still be protective, 
blending with the lights and shadows of the forest. 

Two races, darker in the Coast Range, lighter in the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains, from climatic influence. 

Genus Callipepla. Valley (^uail. 

(8) Adult male more conspicuously colored than 
female (usually); young with peculiar first plumage. 

Colors — Black, white, gray, brown, chestnut, huffy. 

The colors in this group are obviously sexual in their 
nature, being partly for recognition and partly for 
adornment. The genus is of special interest as show- 
ing different stages of differentiation of the se.xes. The 
sexes are alike in C. s(juamata, the degree of specializa- 
tion of colors being slight, and the general tendency 
being protective. In fact, both sexes are at about the 
degree of development of the female C caiifomica, the 
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colors of the male of this form being sexual. Young 
protectively colored. 

Qbnus Ctrtontz. Massena Partriooe. 

(7) Adult male more conspicuously colored than 
female; young similar to adult female, but colors duller. 

Colors — Black, White, brown, rufous, buff, plumbe- 
ous. 

The colors of the female arc protective, of the male 
for recognition. The Mexican forms, (7. oedlaius and C» 
atUcBif in which the flanks of the male are respectively 
rich chestnut varied with black and plumbeous, and 
** plumbeous, barred and spotted with chestnut," in dis- 
tinction from C, monUgumdi, which has no chestnut on 
the flanks, are probably thus marked for sexual recogni- 
tion, in distinguishing the three races. The pattern of 
markings on the head of the male is one of the most 
unusual and complex among North American birds, and 
may very probably have originated at the time when 
Cyrtonyx first separated from CalHpepla. It was quite 
likely a recognition mark exclusively at first, l>ut may 
have afterwards heen accentuated and modified by 
sexual selection from the mere attractiveness of some- 
thing odd and grotesque, as Weismann has suggested in 
commeutiug on tailless cats. (See ankf pp. 96-97.) 

Gknus Dbndragapasi The Grouse. 

(2) Male differing only slightly from female; young 
with a peculiar first plumage. 

Colors — ^Black, white, slate-gray predominating— some 
brownish, buffy, etc. 

An apparent tendency towards melanism by way of 
cross barrings is present in this group. Retiring in its 
habits, this genus has probably had little need for pro- 
tection, and has in past times had few enemies as shown 
by its ** stolidity or indifference to the presence of man," 
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and the ease with wliich it may he killed (seeCoueri' Key, 
p. 578). Natural select ion has consequently had com- 
paratively little to do with modifying its colors, except 
in supplying the recognition marks of the tail (see (intCf 
page 204). Nor has sexual selection had a very import- 
ant part in modifying the colors, for although the colors 
of the male are somewhat darker and more sharply cut 
than in the female, this may be the simple result of 
katabolism. The colored comb over the eye is, however, 
unquestionably the result of sexual selection. The cross 
barrings, however, were probably originally protective 
in their nature, harmonizing with the lights in the forest 
or the bark of trees, but they are fast becoming obliter- 
ated by the increase in black. This increase would 
naturally be most marked on the back where the greatest 
amount of light falls. Young, brown, spotted — ^protect- 
ively marked. The different races are geographically 
isolated, and have become distinguished by discrimina- 
tive marks on the tail. 

Genus Bonasa. Ruffed Grouse. 

(2) Adult male like female; young like some ances- 
tral stage of adult. 

Prevailing colors, brown, reddish, gray, white, black. 

Colors protective, blending with the ground. RufF of 
male sexual. Black and light bars of the tail probably 
directive marks, assisting in recognition in close flight. 
Young, spotted, mottled and barred, the latter an inher- 
itance from the adult, the former a retention of an earlier 
form of plumage. The di£Ferent races are due to environ- 
mental influences, being darkest in the Northwest Coast 
region and lightest in the Rocky Mountain district. 

Genus Lagopus. Ptakmigans. 

(4) Both sexes change with the seasons, in summer 
plumage difiering slightly; young differ slightly from 
summer plumage of adults. 
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Prevailing colors, black, white, chestnut, brown. 

The remarkable adaptations of this species to a sum- 
mer and winter environment, brown at the former and 
pure white at the latter season, are too universally known 
to need mention. The winter plumage, however, may 
not be exclusively intended for protection. White feath- 
ers are much denser and warmer than colored ones, and, 
moreover, it is claimed by some, that the intense cold 
has a direct effect in causing the feathers to turn white. 
Nevertheless there can he no doubt that protection is 
one of the chief if nut the exclusive object of the white 
plumage. The different races, and even species, have 
become modified by geographical isolation. L. vvju'striH 
is the stock form inhabiting Arctic America in general; 
L. riipt'sirh rcivhardli, is found only in Greenland, 
northern Labrador, etc.; A. rvpcstviK nelxoni i.s restricted 
to the island of Unalaska, in the Aleutian chain, and 
Jj. rujjestris at/,('nsiti to the island of Atkha in the same 
group, while L. welchi is confined to Newfoundland. 
L. lencuTus is found upon the Alpine summits of the 
Rocky Mountains, where it also is effectually isolated, 
for the birds are resident wherever found. Little differ- 
ences have thus originated which are of no particular 
utility, and may not be due even to the action of the 
environment, but simply to geographical isolation. 

Genus Ty.mp.vxuciius. Praiuik Hens. 

(2) Mule like female; young like some ancestral stage 
of the adult. 

Prevailing colors, brown, dusky, buff, white. 

The colors in this genus are almost entirely protective, 
the brown stripe below the eye being the only recogni- 
tion mark. The ruffs and inflatable sacks on sides of 
neck of male are the only sexual characters, the former 
having been imperfectly inherited by the female. The 
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colors of the young would seem to indicate that the 
ancestral form was much more diversified in its mark- 
ings. The plumage of the young is much spotted with 
black and white on a ground of light brown, and with 
a medium stripe of black on the head and patches of 
cfusky on the ear coverts. Three species, formed by 
geographical isolation. 

Genus Pedioc .ktes. Shabp-tailbd Grousb. 

(3) Male like female; young like some ancestral stage 
of the adult. 

Prevailing colors, black, white, brown, gray. 

Colors protective, the round white spots on the wings 
for recognition. The sexual characters are in a, very 
undeveloped state, there being no very obvious differ- 
ence in the colors of the sexes. The young are much 
spotted, but also barred with black and streaked with 
white. 

Genus Centhocercus. Sac;e Grouse. 

(7) Male differing slightly from female, young like 
female but with markings less sharply defined. 

Prevailing colors, black, white, gray, huffy, brown. 

It is difficult to say whether the colors of this bird 
are of any great utilitarian significance or not. The 
only recognition mark is an imperfectly defined white 
crescent on the throat surrounding a patch of black, 
which is replaced by white in the female. The general 
colors may be protective, but are not peculiarly so, and 
this may be another bird which is on the road to the 
assumption of a melanistic plumage. The young lack 
the spotted plumage characteristic of so many of the 
family. 
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FAMILY PHASIANIDiE. The Pheasants, Turkeys, 

ETC. 

Tiiis is the family upon which Diirwiii relied more 
than anv other as a demonstration of the validity of 
sexual selection in the origination of the ornamental 
colors of birds. The only genus indigenous to North 
America, however, is not so peculiarly notable as an ex- 
example of this principle, although the rich bronzy 
colors and elaborate appendages of the turkey are not 
to be despised because they cannot vie with the gorgeous 
hues of the pheasants of Asia. 

Genus Meleaoris. The Turkeys. 

( 7 ) Male colored like female but tints brighter ; young 
like adult female.' 

Prevailing colors, brown (metallic), black, white. 

Colors largely sexual, but transferred to the female in 
great measure. The black and white bars on the wing 
feathers are probably recognition marks. The account 
of the habits of the turkey given in Wilson's Orni- 
thology, shows many uses for recognition marks. The 
birds are eminently social in their habits, and from 
their large size and savory i\vT,\i arc especially subjci't to 
persecution by hawks, owls, lynxes, etc The young are 
peculiarly subject to the ])crsccutiou of the male bird 
and recognition marks miulit even be of use to enable 
the female to kcc}) iicr brood out of the way of her fierce 
mate. How well Wilson understood the significance of 
the colors in sexual selection, an<l how near he came to 
anticipating this hypothesis of Darwin is shown in his 
account of the courtship of turkeys, lie says: Where 
the turktys arc numerous, the woods from one end to 
the other, sometimes for hundreds of miles, resound 
with this remarkable voice of their wooing, uttered re- 

* American Omithology. Jardine^s Edition, iii, pp. 238-230. 
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sponsively from their roosting j)lu<'es. This is con- 
tinued for ul)out an hour; and, on tlic rising of tlie sun, 
they silently descend from their pcrt-hes, and the males 
begin to strut, for the purpose of wiuuiug the udmira- 
tion of their mates. 

If the call be given from the ground, the males in the 
vicinity Hv toward the individual, and, whether thev 
perceive her or not, erect and spread their tails, throw 
the head backwards, distend the comb and wattles, strut 
pompously, and rustle their wings and body feathers, at 
the same moment ejecting a pufit of air from the lungs. 
Whilst thus occupied, they occasionally halt to look out 
for the female, and then resume their strutting and 
puffing, moving with as much rapidity as the nature of 
their gait will admit. During this ceremonious ap- 
proach, the males often encounter each other, and des- 
perate battles ensue, when the conflict is only terminated 
by the flight or death of the vanquished. 

This pugnacious disposition is not to be regarded as 
accidental, but as resulting from a wise and excellent 
law of nature, which always studies the good of the 
species, without regard to the individuals. Did not 
females prefer the most perfect of their species, and 
were not the favours of beauty most willingly dispensed 
to the victorious, feebleness and degeneracy would soon 
mark the animal creation; but, in consequence of this 
general rule, the Various races of animals are propagated 
by those individuals who are not only most to be ad- 
mired for external appearance, but most to be valued for 
their intrinsic spirit and energy." 

The characters sei»aijiting the diiferent forms appear 
to be discriminative marks. 
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FAMILY CliAC ID.E. The Curassows and Guans. 

Genus Ortalis. The Chachalacas. 

Only one species of this genus comes within our limits, 
and it has the appearance of being a form which has 
deteriorated from some more brilliant phase of plumage. 

Om)ER COLUMB^. THE PIGEONS. 
FAMILY GOLUMBID^. The Piobons or Doves. 

The North American re])resentativef; of this family 
are not so remarkable for the brilliancy of the plumage 
as is the case with many extralimital species, but the 
tints are beautifully soft and pleasing, with metallic 
tints of the less pronounced sort. All the genera, and 
frequently dilferent species of the same genus, are dis- 
tinguished by characteristic white and black recognition 
marks, principally on the wings or tail (see ante p. 205), 
or frequently on both — these being especially important 
in this family from the fact that the birds generally as- 
sociate in flocks, often of immense size. I do not think 
it can be held that the other colors of the family are of 
any utility whatever. In an old cosmopolitan group of 
birds like this hereditary tendencies have been fixed for 
indefinitely long periods, and it may well be that all the 
North American genera are mere side shoots from the 
main stem, colored in the prevailing hues of the type — 
plumbeous, bluish gray, reddish or chestnut, with black 
and white, and varied with some mild iridescent tints. 
These colors may doubtless have first been acquired by 
sexual selection, but what factors may have come into 
play in the establishment of the colors of the genera 
found within our limits is far too complex a question to 
discuss without a knowledge of the entire order. It 
need only be remarked here that sexual selection in 
conjunction with isolation, has undoubtedly had a more 
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important role to play than any utilitarian priDci])le. 
As 18 generally the case with long established groups, 
the characters of the male have been generally either 
completely or almost entirely transferred to the female, 
while even the young vary little or not at all from the 
adult. 

ORDER RAPTORE8. BIRDS OF PREY. 

The Lirds of prey are eniiueiitly the despots of the 
feathered realm. Having no formidable rivals outside 
llieir own ranks, they have no need of protective colors, 
these being absent in the entire group. Some species 
are marked with agressive (anticryptic) colors, however, 
enabling them to steal upon their prey unawares, but 
the majority of them trust rather to the sharpness of 
their eye and the fleetness of wing for their food. What 
good would agressive colors be to an eagle swooping 
upon a lamb, or a Cooper's hawk falling upon some 
luckless chicken or rabbit? Nor would directive marks 
be of any use, as a general rule, for these birds have no 
enemies to escape from. It is a notable fact that bright 
colors are wholly wanting in the order, and that there 
are but few species in which an elaborate pattern of 
coloration exists. A tendency towards melanism is 
everywhere present, or else the color of the back is some 
uniform shade of brown or gray, and the breast streaked 
or barred with the same color. All this points to the 
independence of these birds, so far as the color is con- 
cerned, of utilitarian influences. The colors seem to 
have been, for the most part, developed without the in- 
terposition of natural selection, and simply in accord- 
ance with the general principles of growth. The tail 
is generally, and the head occasionally, colored with 
recognition marks of some sort, discriminative, sexual, 
socialistic, and possibly to a less extent directive. The 
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barrings on the tail» probably in accordance with the 
principle of repetitive marks rather than for any ])rin- 
ciple of utility, have in many species extended up on 
the body, especially upon the flanks, but in some in- 
stances over the back as well. 

FAMILY OATHARTID^. The Avericak Vui/nrRES. 

(1) Male like female (except for the fleshy comb on 
the cere); young but little different from adult. 

Prevailing colors, black, dark brown, white. 

In the three North American genera, Pseudogryphus, 
Gathartes and Catharista, the colors are of no utilitarian 
significance whatever, except that a black bird may be 
seen at a great distance in the sky, and they might thus 
assist one another in congregating at a place where food 
had been discovered. Natural selection would thus en- 
courage this general tendency towards the assumption of 
a melanistic plumage. 

FAMILY FALCONIDJE. Vultures, Falcons, Hawks, 

Eagles, etc. 

Genera Elanoides, Elanus, Ictinia and Kostrha- 

Mus. TiiK Kites. 

(2) Male like female; young with peculiar first plu- 
mage. 

Prevailing colors, black, white, plumbeous, bluish 
gray, brown (in young). 

It is not easy to see how the beautiful uniform white 
and bluish gray marks, relieved by patches of black in 
the kites, can be of any more utility than a similar style 
of plumage is among the gulls. In both instances the 
colors may be in general, of use for recognition, although 
such pleasing tints would hardly be necessary for this 
purpose. There is a great temptation in this instance 
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to fall back on the theory of a tendency towards a uni- 
form coloration, white in this case, varied by sexual 
selection which may have produced the beautiful clear- 
ness and softness of effect, and by the need for discrim- 
inative marks to distinguish between closely allied forms. 
The plumage of the young is much less uniform, In- 
clining to be mottled and streaked, and indicating the 
coloration from which the species of to-day have been 
evolved. 

Gknus Circus. Maksii Hawk. 

(7) Male unlike female; young like female. 

Prevailing colors (of male) bluish gray, and white; 
(of female) dark brown, tawny and white. 

How to explain the difference in the colors of the sexes 
in this bird, except by an appeal to sexual selection, I 
am unable to suggest, for the colors of the male are not 
darker than those of the female, so that the law of katab- 
olism could not be resorted to. The white rump-patch 
and barred tail are excellent recognition marks, but of 
what sort is difficult to determine. In reading the life 
history of this species the use of so pronounced a recog- 
nition mark is not made apparent. 

Genus Accipiter. Goshawks, etc. 

(2) Adult male similar to female; young like some 
ancestral stage of adult. 

Prevailing colors, bluish gray, ashy, brown, rusty, 
white. 

The difficulty of ascribing the colors of the birds of 
prey to any form of utilitarian cause is again exhibited 
in this genus. Can it be said that the bluish gray of 
the back in adult birds is due to sexual selection, trans- 
ferred by inheritance to the female? If not it seems 
that an explanation must be despaired of for the pres- 
ent, since for either protective or agressive resemblance 
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the brown pluinagt- of tlie youiig would seem the best 
suited. Neither can it be attributed to any known gen- 
eral laws of growth, for why should these produce first a 
brown plumage and afterwards trausform it iuto a bluish 
gray one? 

Genus Pababutbo. Habbis's Hawk. 

(2) Adult male like female; young with a peculiar 
first plumage. 

Prevailing colors, dark brown, black, white. 

This is one of the genera which is comparatively free 
from the workings of natural selection and is fast be- 
coiiiiug lULlaui-uc. The white base and tip of the tail 
in contrast to the lilack middle portion affords an excel- 
lent recognition mark, which was perhaps originally dis- 
criminative in its nature. The young are irregularly 
nuirked as would be expected if the pigment was de- 
posited without the guidance of natural selection. 

Qbnbba Buteo and Abchibutbo. Thb Buzzabds. 

(2) Adult male generally like female ; young with a 
peculiar first plumage. 

Prevailing colors, brown, rusty, gray, black, white. 

There is a general tendency throughout this group of 
large and powerful birds, so well able to take care of 
themselves, to become melanistic. Some species, in- 
deed, have two phases of plumage, a lighter normal one, 
and a melanistic one, which shade into one another 
through every possible stage of transition. The red 
color of the tail in B, borealis is a striking recognition 
mark which can be seen at surprisingly long distances, 
and may have been at first discriminative and afterwards 
directive or socialistic in nature. The different geo- 
graphical races of this species are largely the result of 
the direct influence of the environment, together with 
isolation. The same is true of the races of B, lineatua. 
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these two Bpecies being exceptional among hawks for 
their susceptibility to environmental changes. 

Genus Urubitinga. Mexican Black Hawk, etc. 

(2) Adult male like female; young with a peculiar 
first plumage. 

Prevailing colors (adult) black, white; (young) brown, 
ochraceous. 

The adults in this genus have completely attained the 
black plumage with the exception of the white recogni- 
tion marks of the tail. The plumage of the young 
probably has no reference to utility but is simply at a 
less advanced stage of pigmentation. The different 
species are distinguished by the distribution of white 
marks on the tail, which afford an excellent illustration 
of discriminative marks. 

Gp:Nrs AsTURiNA. Mexican Goshawks. 

(2) Adult male like female; young with peculiar first 
plumage. 

Tlie remarks made concerning the genus Accipiter 
would apply equally to the present bird, the general 
features of coloration being about the same. 

Genera Aquila, T]iuAs.t:ETU8, Hali.ketus. The 

Eaule8. 

(2) Adult male like female; young with peculiar iirst 

plumage. 

Prevailing colors, black, white, gray, brown. 

The markings of the eagles, perliaps, more tiian of 
any otlier land birds, are to be explained almost exclu- 
sive by the general laws of growth. Very possibly such 
marks as tlie white thighs with black l)ars in Thrastectus, 
the white tail of Haliaictus, and the white head of H. 
leucocephalus , were developed as discriminative, or pos- 
sibly to some extent as socialistic, marks. The plum- 
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age of tlie young is simply less pigmented than that of 
the adult. 

6knu8 Falco. The Falcons. 

(2) Adult male generally like female; young with 
peculiar first plumage. In some species (7) male un- 
like female; young resembling the latter. 

Prevailing colors, black, white, brown, rusty, bluish, 
gray. 

The colors in this widely dispersed genus are partly 
in accordance with the general laws of growth, in nearly 
all sj>ccies enhanced by sexual selection (?), and with 
recognition marks, sonu'tinies as is F. sjnirverius in the 
form of cliaracteristic head markings, but more often in 
variations of the tail bars. The markings of F. sjmr- 
rtri'i-< are [)eeuliarly pronounced, for, besides the head 
markings which would alone r^erve to distinguish it, tlie 
flanks have large circular spots of black, the wing featli- 
ers are barred, and the tail markings are peculiar. The 
distinction between F. sjiarveriu.s and sjxirrerioitlest is 
a peculiarly interesting one. In the females of both 
the back is rufous, Init in the former the male is 
similarly colored, while the back of the latter is plum* 
beous or dark bluish gray. No appeal to the laws of 
growth would explain this, and it is evidently to be ac- 
counted for either as a discriminative mark, or as due 
to sexual selection. Probablv both factors were instru- 
mental in its development for in many instances charac- 
ters which at first were only useful for sexual recognition, 
in leading the female to select a mate of her own kind, 
afterwards became attractive to her and were still 
further developed by sexual selection. Certain species 
have been directly influenced by their environment and 
divided into geographical races, as for instance, F, eoU 
wmbariua auddeyit the dark form of the Northwest coast 
region. 
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Genus Polyborus. Cabaoara. 

(2) Adult male like female; young with peculiar first 

pluiiiuge. 

Prevailing colors, hluck, white, brown. 

It is difficult to suggest any use for the striking distri- 
bution of color marks in this genus. There are three 
species, in general much alike. The Guadalupe Island 
form Iiitosusj is ot peculiar interest from an evolu- 
tionary point of view. Left stranded ui)on this island 
without any more powerful rival, and from its habits of 
feeding on carrion, without any need of agressive resem- 
blance, it has been perfectly free to develop its own life 
history independent of the bulk of its own speeies or of 
iiatural selection (so far as its colors are concerned). 
Some of tlie points in which tlie ishmd species has varied 
from the parent form may be tabulated as follows from 
the description in Kidgway's Manual: 

cheriway. btfosuK. 
Bump vhite (with or without hats). Buiup dull browuish bufi, broad- 
ly barred with dull brown. 
Tftil wbitc^tbe tuatcm ban gnjinh. Tail hrownish bnil^ IwMd ten 

grayish brown, bordered hy nar* 
rower zi^jzaggy Hues of diinky. 
Terminal dark baud 2-iu. or more Termiual dark baud lemi than 
tride. 2*iik. wid«. 

Genus PANbioN. Ospkey. 

(2) Adult male similar to female; yoang somewhat 
different from adult. 

■ 

Prevailing colors, brown, gray, white. 

The young differ from the adult simply in having the 
dark feathers of the back tipped with white or huffy. 
The coloration does not apparently serve any useful 
purpose. 
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FAMILY STRIGID^. Thb Basx Owls. 

Genus Strix. Ttte Barn Owls. 

(1) Male like female; yoang like adult. 

Prevailing colors, ochraceoiis yellow, grayish, white. 

The snowy whiteness. of tlie face, and sometimes the 
breast, of this bird I take to be a socialistic recognition 
mark, which would be useful in their social intercourse 
at night, in the darkness of their nesting place, etc. 
What the use of the mottlings may be, or the general # 
color of the back, I am unable to suggest. 

FAMILY BUBONIDiE. The Horned Owls, etc. 

The color markings of this family are of a very un- 
modified order of development, as might be expected in 
a group of nocturnal birds. Two features are noticeable 
with regard to the'coloration: (1) the absence of any ten- 
dency towards melanism as among the hawks, but rather 
the reverse tendency towards albinism; (2) the absence 
of a tendency towards a uniform color as among the 
hawks, but rather an inclination towards a retention of 
the mottled plumage. Glaucidium is an exception to 
this latter rule, however. This tendency towards albin- 
ism in a group of birds habitually living in the dark, 
and towards melanism in an allied group which live in 
the light and with little selective influence to restrain 
the deposition of pigment, would seem to be in accord- 
ance with the influence of light upon the development 
of pigment. Still, other causes have doubtless been 
instrumental in bringing about this result, for the white- 
ness becomes most pronounced towards the arctics where 
it would be most needed for protection, whereas in more 
southern latitudes it is a useful form of recognition 
mark. 

The different gen(^ra present some interesting fAitures 
18 
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of color modification. The adults are generally exactly 
alike in color and the young frequently do not differ 
greatly from them, but are sometimes distinctly barred 
instead of mottled. Brown, gray, and white are the 
usual colors, together with some buffy, tawny or ochrace- 
ous. The genus Megascops is peciUiarly susceptible to 
the direct influence of the environment, and as has been 
already mentioned under the head of geographical dis- 
0 tribution, breaks up into a great variety of forms in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. The Bvho virginianui group 
is also interesting from the manner in which it becomes 
pale toward the Arctics, being almost pure white at the 
northern limit of its range. The general mottled ap- 
pearance of most owls blends very well with the tree 
trunks, and they are thus protected duriug the day at 
which time they are so comparati^^ely helpless when 
attacked. The color of the burrowing owl (S/>ea(yto 
cuniculoTia hypogaa) blends very well with the ground 
of the fields in which it is generally found, and its white 
throat has already been mentioned as a socialistic mark- 
ing which would be useful in the darkness of its bur- 
row. 

ORDEK PSITTACI. THE PARROTS, MA- 
CAWS, PAROQUETS, ETC. 

FAMILY PfcJlTTACID^. Parkots. 

Like the pigeons, this cosmopolitan and long estab- 
lished group should be considered as a whole in attempt- 
ing to arrive at any conclusions with regard to the 
evolution of the colors. These birds are eminently 
denizens of the tropics, and their colors have all the 
diversity and brilliancy which we naturally associate 
with that region. The green colors are probably in the 
main protective in their nature, blending with the leaves, 
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while the bluos and yellows are doubtless the result of 
sexual selection. The red appears to be generally a 
mere intensification of the yellow, in accordance with 
the pr inc.! pie of correlative colors. Tlie adults are alike 
and the young similar to them, but with the more special 
color marks absent. 

ORDER COCCYGES. THE CUCKOOS, TRO- 
QOm, KINGFISHERS, etc. 

FAMILY CUCULID.E. The Cuckoos, Anis, etc. 

The three North American genera of this family are 
entirely unrelated so far as their colors are concerned, 
and accordingly must be considered singly. With re- 
gard to protective mimicry in this group, Dr. Stejneger 
says:* " The imekoof CuctUits canorus)^ in different local 
forms, occurring all over the Palssarctic region, and 
wandering south in winter, is astonishingly like, in ex- 
ternal appearance, some of the smaller hawks, not only 
in color, but also in its manner of flight, a resemblance 
which in Europe caused the superstition that the young 
cuckoo in the autumn turns into a hawk. * * * * 
Some Oriental cuckoos belonging to the nearly allied 
genus Hierococcyz carry the Aceipitrine resemblance 
still further, as the young birds have the dusky mark- 
ings on the lowersurface longitudinal, as in many hawks 
and falcons, later on, like them, changing into a plum- 
age transversely barred. This similarity is not acci- 
dental, but evidently a case of protective mimicry, a 
supposition greatly strengthened by the fact that we 
know of some small Malaccan cuckoos (Penthoccryx), 
rusty brown above, and white beneath, barred with 
dusky, wliich, in size, color, and general lialdt^ most 

* Riverside Natural History, p. 374. 
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closely ape the appearance of certaiu diminutive shrikes 
inhabiting the same country/' 

Genus Grotophaga. Thb Anis. 

(1) Adalt male like female; young like adult (but 
colors lacking the metallic lustre). 

Color entirely black, with dull bluish, greenish, or 
bronzy reflections. 

This is probably a very old and highly specialized 
genus of birds, which has reached the limit of pigmen- 
tation. Sexual selection has probably been a factor in 
the development of its present plumage, and the black 
may l)e a form oi directive marking, for the birds are 
gregarious. 

Genus Geocooctx. Thb Roadrunnkrs. 

(1) Adult male like female; young like adult. 
Prevailing colors brownish, buffy, white, bronze and 
greenish. 

There seems to be little doubt that this genus has 
been in past times a brilliantly attired bird, the colors 
having been developed by sexual selection. These have 
been lost, either for the sake of protection in the com* 
paratively open desert country in which the bird is now 
found, or because the genus is degenerating, or possibly 
the direct influence of the desert climate may have 
affected the plumage. The principal reason for holding 
that the group is a degenerate one in its coloration is 
that while the exposed edges of the feathers are apt to 
be dull l)ro\vni<li or buffy, the basal portion and interior 
of the feather which is largely concealed has the most 
iridescent bronzy and green colors. 

Genus Coccyzus. American Cuckoos. 

(1) Adult male like female; young like adult, but 
colors slightly duller, and tail markings less distinct. 
Prevailing colors, brownish, grayish and white. 
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It is difficult to liud any use for the general markings 
of this group, but with what is known of the remark- 
able tendency toward protective mimicry of the cuckoos 
in all parts of the world, it is not impossible that the 
plumage of this genus may be an imitation of the mark* 
ings of some extinct species of hawk, some form allied 
to AccipUer velox, for instance. However this may be, 
the differences between C. americana and 0, erytiitvph' 
thtdmus are doubtless discriminative in nature, the 
yellow bill and distinct white spots on the tail of the 
former serving to distinguish it very readily from the 
latter. G, minor and (7. maynardi liave been differen- 
tiated by isolation upon groups of islands, the direct 
influence in the environment perhaps aiding in the 
changes of their plumage. 

FAMILY TROGONID^. The Tbooons. 

Genus TRoaoN. The Trooons. 

(8) Male more coiispicuou^^ly colored than female; 
young with a peculiar first pluiiiiio;e. 

Prevailing colors, metallic green, black, red, yellow, 
gray, white. 

This tropical genus is represented by but one species 
along our soutliern border, and the colors may l)e ac- 
counted for by the action of sexual selection, together 
with a tropical climate. The areas of color are the same 
in the female as in the male, but the bright metallic 
shades are replaced by brownish or grayish. The 
plumage of the young is still less specialized*thau that 
of the female, the species thus exhibiting three stages 
of evolutionary progression. 
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FAMILY ALCEDINlD^li. The Kingfishers. 

Gknus Cbrylb. The Kingfishers. 
(7) Adult male unlike female; young similar to 
female. 

Prevailing colors, plumbeous blue, bottle-green, ru- 
fous, white. 

The colors of C. nJc'ina arc probably a form of ag^rres- 
sive resemblance, luaking ilie bird inconspicuous from 
the point of view of the fish. The white throat is doubt- 
less also a socialistic recognition mark of use in the 
darkness of the burrow where the nest is always placed. 
The difTerent American sj)ecies are closely related in 
spite of the great discrepancy in size and colors. Mr. 
Ridgway, in a paper entitled " On some Remarkal)le 
Points of Relationship between the American King- 
fishers,"* has called attention to this fact. Each of the 
large species is duplicated in miniature more or less by 
an allied species or fratercule. There must be some 
utility in the colors for them to have remained so con- 
stant in spite of a reduction in size of tlie species in one 
case to a half. It seems quite possible that the reddish 
and green colors would be a- invisible to a fish in muddy 
water as white and blue to a lish in a clear stream, and 
it is not impossible that the first differentiation in color 
was dependent upon the clearness of the water in the 
districts in which the different forms arose. It may also 
be possible that green and blue are correlative colors 
just as yellow and red are. Such birds as the green jay 
(XandumrA Ivauosa), and some of the parrots would seem 
to give an air of plausibility to this view. In the king- 
fishers the combination of rufous and green is appar- 
ently a more primitive one than of white and blue. 

The following facts will prove this: C, mpercUioaa is 

* Bull. Nntt. Cm. Club, viii, pp. 6IMI0. 
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tlio r^iuallot sj)tM i('s and tlic fratercule of iiuhi the next 
larger in the grou]». TIrso two are careen above and 
rufous heh^w, but the male has a }>ec'toral bund of white 
and dark i^roen bars. The next in size is C. aOxinUi, 
the fratercule of aii\ozon<i. In these two the back is 
green but the under parts of the nu\le are wliite with a 
pectoral baud of green. In the female the rufous per- 
sists posterior to the green band. In C. alcyon the 
fratercule of C. torqmdus the green is replaced by 
blue while in the female the rufous still persists, but to 
a less degree than in C, cabanisif posterior to the blue 
pectoral band. 

If, as suggested, the red and green colors are aggres- 
sive resemblance marks, concealing the bird from fish 
in muddy water, they would naturally be the primitive 
color because streams were more universally muddy 
in earlier geological ages when erosion was greater. 
Furthermore, the rufous color would naturally persist 
the longest on the posterior parts of the body, for there 
it would be invisible to the fish as the bird plunged from 
above. 

ORDER PICI. THE WOODPECKERS, WRY- 
NECKS, ETC. 

FAMILY P1CID.E. The Woodpeckers. 

This cosmopolitan group is especially interesting in 
connection with the evolution of colors. Tropical species 
are frequently very brilliantly colored, while all the 
species found in North America show at least some 
traces of a bright plumage. The different genera may 
be divided into two groups^hose which appear to have 
lost much of the former brilliancy of their markings, 
either from degeneration or the need for protection, and 
those which are to-day either becoming more brilliant, 
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or are now at the climax of their development. Dryo- 
bates, Xenopious and Picoides belong to the former 
class and Sphyrapicus, lilelanerpcs, and Golaptes to the 
latter. It is doubtful where Campephilus and Ceoph- 
loBus should be placed in this scale. This loss of brilliant 
color in certain genera is demonstrated by the fact that 
the young are more brightly colored than the adult — a 
very unusual state of affairs. This is particularly notice- 
able in Dryobates where the young male has tlie entire 
top of the head scarlet, this color being restricted in the 
adult to a narrow-jiatch on the na})c. As this excess of 
red ill the young camioi l»e of any coiu-oivahie utility it 
seems to afford a perfect dcnionstiation of the fornuM- 
plumage of the adult. Furthermore, in certain forms, 
particularly in the genus Melunerpes, an excess of red or 
yellow, or both, vci y frequently occurs on the breast and 
belly. If the aiiinunt were very slight and occasioual, 
it might be looked upon as an excess of pigmentation 
along the line of future color development. From the 
frequency with which it occurs, linwuver, and its in- 
tensity in some instances, it seems more probable that 
it is a character which is being rapidly lost at the present 
time. It seems probable that the American species of 
Dryobates also had the belly colored red in past tinu^s, 
for in certain Asiatic species which have the red head 
like the young of Amei ican forms, the belly is also more 
or less strongly tinged with red. It would seem then 
that Melanerpes had Init recently jiassed the climax of 
its most brilliant coloration, while Dryobates must have 
long since donned the garb of old age. It seems a 
rather curious circumstance that birds such as the wood- 
peckers, which habitually cling close to the trunks of 
trees, should have a bright color upon the abdomen. 
May it not be possible that this plumage was assumed 
before the tree climbing habit was acquired, and is now 
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beiiif; lost l^ecause it is so inconspicuous as io lie of no 
particular use? I fail to see that the hriglit niarkiiii;s in 
this family can have been developed otherwise than by 
sexual selection. In most cases the colors liave been 
transferred bv inheritance to the female, but generallv 
in a more or less imj)erfect manner. Why the bright 
colors, particularly of the crown patch, should be lost, 
is even a more difficult question than how they were ac- 
quired. Woodpeckers are not peculiarly exposed to the 
attacks of rapacious birds or mammals, so the suppres- 
sion of red could hardly have been due to the need for 
protection. 

The white-headed woodpecker (Xtnopieue cUbolarvatus ) 
is remarkable from the fact that there are no hybrid 
feathers along the edge of the white marking. This 
would seem to argue that the white head is due to some 
constitutional weakness, rather than to the operation of 
natural selection. It is probably a step in degeneration,^ 
which may have been pressed into service by natural 
selection as a recognition mark. Picoides, on the other 
hand, together with Ceophloeus and Campephilus and 
iiphyrapieua ihyroidem are rapidly tending towards mel- 
anism. 

Characteristic recognition markings are very prevalent 
in the family, particular attention having already been 
called to a number of examples in preceding pages. The 
flickers (Golaptes) afford the best possible illustration of 
these marks. As the flicker flies the first thing to arrest 
the attention is the white rump patch, and in connec- 
tion with this the flash of yellow or scarlet from the 
wings. Whether the characteristic round black spots on 
the sides are a form of recognition mark or due to some 
other cause is a very difficult matter to decide. The 
black and red malar streaks in the eastern and western 
races, respectively, might be held to be discriminative 
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marks were it not for the remarkable indiscriminate 
breeding between the two species, apparently with no 
deleterious result to the species.* The red of the western 
species is apparently the correlative of the yellow of C 
auratua, and is due to some form of pigment intensifica- 
tion more than to selection. Mr. Frank M. Chapman 
has published a note On the Color- Pattern of the Upper 
Tail-Coverts in Colapies auratiis,^ illustrated with cuts 
of the feather, iuwhicli he shows that the barred pattern 
is the earliest form of markinc:, culminating in a solid 
black feather, riniined with liu;ht. It is an interesting 
fact tliat the circular r-pots on the side are modifications 
of the barred featlier, as is shown by a study of the 
successioual taxoloiiy ot' the feathers on the lower part 
of the V)ody, the barrtd ty])e being: posterior to the cir- 
cular. .The fact that ahhuuj;li Cohij)tes does not present 
an ol)viously barred i)luniage the specialized markings 
have all l)een developed from the bar, taken in connec- 
tion with the frequency of barred markings throughout 
tiie woodpecker family woidd seem to indicate tluit the 
common ancestor of the grouj) had been a strongly 
barred form, these markings having continued to the 
species of to-day with greater or less ])ersistencc. 

Figs. 4 and 5 of Plate 1 show the typical markings of 
the TiryohdieA rlUoHux and D. sciduris groups, the striped 
and barred forms. In this instance ihe ditference be- 
tween a streak and a stri|)e may be illustrated. In a 
streaked plumage the pigmentation is Lrenerally along 
the line of the shaft, and is the most primitive style of 
marking. A stri}»ed })lumage is produced in a much 
bolder manner and is not necessarily a primitive form. 

* of. The North Amencuu bpecies of the Geuus Cuiaptes, coubidered 
with Special B^«Mn«e to the Relationship of C. mtratut and C. Citfer. 
J. A. Allen. Bull. Am. line. Xa(. Hiet., iv, pp. 21-14. 

t BnU. Am. Hue. Nat. Hist., iii, pp. 811-814. 
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In tlie ft'utliLM- line sliown (tig. 4) tlu- i)i[rinent is along 
one side only, it being in fact a lateral hybrid, producing 
a line of dcmarkation for a definite color patch. 

The prevailing colors of tlie family are l)laek, white, 
brown, red and yellow. The relation of the plumage of 
the sexes and young has already been discussed (see 
aniet p. 224). 

ORDEK MACRUCHIRES. THE GOATSUCK- 
ERS, SWIFTS, ETC. 

FAMILY CAPRIMULGID-SJ. The Goatsuckers. 

The colors of this family are remarkably homogeneous 
in general style, being mottled brown, gray, ochraceous 
and white. There are no marks of sexual adornmeni 
among North American forms, the general colors being 
very perfect protective marks, and the variously dis- 
tributed white marks affording a beautiful illustration 
of several classes of recognition marks. As these were 
discussed somewhat fully in the preceding pages (see 
ante, pp. 207-209) it is unnecessary to repeat what was 
there stated. It need only be added that there is no 
group which appears to present less difficulty in the 
elucidation of color marks. 

FAMILY MICROPODID^. The Swifts. 

(1) Adult male like female; young similar to adult. 

Prevailing colors, blackish, grayish, brown, white. 

Like the hawks, the colors of this familv do not seem 
to have been ureal Iv influenced bv natural selection. 
From their crepuscular habits and swift flight, they can 
can hardly have any enemies, nor do they need aggres- 
sive cidors for the capture of their prey. Cypseloides 
and Cluetura have not even a suggestion of a recogni- 
tion mark, apparently, and their colors do not appear to 
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be of any .siLruiii^aiice whatever, but the white under 
parts of Midopus may be a form of recognition nuirk, 
po.ssibly .socialistic in nature. Tliere seems to l)e a dis- 
crepancy between the view tluit light favors the deposi- 
tion of pigment and tiie fact that Cy{>seh:»ides, wliicli is 
abroad onlv in tlie twiliglit or in cloudv weatlur, is al- 
most Ijhick in color. There is not an inevitable contra- 
diction in this, liowever, because ah hough light may un- 
doubtedly accelerate the production of pigment, or inten- 
sify and make more brilliant the colors, nevertheless, if 
pigment be a waste product, it must necessarily be thrown 
off after enough has been accumulated in the system, light 
or no light. Accordingly, if an animal were in a state 
of iacreasing vigor and vitality, we should look for an 
increase in pigmentation and a darkening, but not an 
increasing brilliancy of color, in the absence of sunlight. 
The direct action of the sunlight would, however, tend 
to guide the pigment to particular parts of the body, 
lu most of the swifts it is almost evenly distributed, but 
in Micropus, which is more diurnal than the rest, it is 
nearly all on the back, the under parts being left white. 

FAMILY TROCHILIDi£. The Hummingbirds. 

(7) Adult male more conspicuously colored than 
female; young similar to adult female. 

Prevailing colors, white, black, metallic reds, greens 
and blues. 

This genus appears to afiford one of the most striking 
illustrations in the entire bird world of the operation of 
sexual selection. Mr. Wallace has argued that the un- 
paralleled beauty and diversity of color and ornament- 
ation among these teathercd LTcms is due solely or chieliy 
to the operation of the general laws of growth. To me, 
however, it seems a significant fact that the beautiful 
metallic colors are as, u rule, coulined to the head and 
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throat, in tlie form of a coroniit and gor«^et of the most 
beautiful iridesceni luies conceivable. Why, it mav be 
asked, have not tlie f^eiieral laws of growth placed some 
of these colors on the abdomen and sides, leaving the 
throat and head some plain, dull hue? If Mr. Walhice 
can suggest any single law of growth which can (hrdw 
even a glimmer of light upon the reason for the produc- 
tion of not merely the greatest amount of pigment, but 
rather the most beautiful modulations of color, depend- 
ent more on the structure of the feather than on pig- 
mentation, upon the most conspicuous parts of the body, 
and upon no other part — if he can indicate even a pos- 
sible line of investigation of any law of growth explain- 
ing this, it will be time enough to concede that it is an 
open question whether or not sexual selection has been 
the agent. It the meantime, it may be remarked that 
recognition markings cannot be resorted to as an ex- 
planation, because the metallic colors are only visible 
when the bird is facing the observer, and recognition 
markings could never be more useful from being invis- 
ible from all but one point of view. 

FAMILY TYRANNID-ai. The Tyrant Flycatchers. 

So far as the significance of its colors is concerned, 
this family may be divided into two divisions — ^the one in 
which the red or orange crown patch is present and that 
in which it is wanting. As has already been shown (see 
ante, p. 199), this crown patch is unquestionably a form 
of alluring color (pseudepisematic) in certain species, 
and in all probability this is its function in all forms, as 
it is present in both sexes, although generally slightly 
restricted in the female. The genera in which it is 
present are Milvulus, Tyrannus, Pitangus and Myiody- 
nastes. The colors of these forms can be explained, it 
seems to me, by the application of two principles al- 
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ready enunciated— the law of the assortment of pig- 
ments, and the bleaching and intensifying of colors by 
environmental influences. The original pigments of 
the ancestral form were probably black and yellow. 
These combined produced the olive green and brown so 
common in this family, as in Tyrcmnua vertictdU, for 
instance. By selection the pigments were separated to 
a greater or less extent producing such specialized marks 
as the black cu[> of MUvtdua tyrannvs, the black tail of 
Tyrannua verticaliSf the yellow crown patch of Tyrannu$ 
tlfrannuBf etc., or in more diffused form the yellow ap- 
peared on the belly as in Piiangus derbianu8, or even 
extended over the entire breast in a much richer shade, 
as in Tjrannus mehi achoUcvs t'OiaV^i*/, and other tropical 
species. The yellow has been both extended and in- 
tensified by the inlluenee of a tropical climate, while 
from less determinate causes of intensification it lias 
been modified into its correlative red. As has been pre- 
viously pointed out, tlie stages of intensification of the 
vellow into red through orany-e, are shown in the crown 
j)atch of the genus Tyrannus. A more complete transi- 
tion of the vellow into red has occurred in the vermilion 
flycatcher ( P ifroct'jikalv.i* ruhliuntH niexicanus), in which 
species it is to be noted that the red color occurs in the 
same parts of the body that have a tendency to be colored 
yellow in other genera, viz., on the top of the head 
and under parts. 

Attention has already been called to Plate VI, as 
showing the bleaching influences of an arid environment 
on different species of the genus Myiarchus. In the 
same manner, probably, the light gray and white of the 
genus Milvulus has been largely produced. 

All the smaller flycatchers are to be regarded, it seems 
to me, as degenerate descendants from some more brightly 
colored race. They have been enabled to survive by 
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becoming insignificant. Thus, in the pboebe and black 
pewee (SayamU phxxhe and 8, nigricaiM) the wing bands 
are distinct rusty, but obscured in the adult. In Say's 
pewee (8, saya) the young has the reddish tinge much 
brighter than the adult, and suffused over the back as 
well as the breast. The young of the olive-sided fly- 
catcher has the breast clear white, the streaks being more 
restricted to the sides, while in the adult the breast is buffy 
and heavily streaked. It seems from this as if the bird 
of to-day had reverted from a brighter or more special- 
ized color, to the primitive streaked style of marking. 
In the genus Empidonaz the different species were up- 
parently more specialized in former times, but through 
reversion have become very closely alike in color, and 
have lost even their distinctive recognition marks, ex- 
cept the obscure wing bands. 

FAMILY ALAUDID^. The Larks. 

The iiieiiiliors of this family are generally dull colored 
birds not very highly specialized in resj)ect to their 
markings. Living almost exclusively on the ground, 
when not in flight, the need for j^rotective colors har- 
monizing with the ground is particularly manifest. 

Genus Otocoris. The Horned Larks. 

(8) Male more conspicuously colored than female; 
young with a peculiar first plumage. 

Prevailing colors, brown, white, black, yellow, buffy, 
etc. 

Unlike most of the family the species of this genus 
appear to be the descendants of a much more darkly 
colored form. They have been modified largely by the 
direct influences of the environment, probably in com- 
paratively recent times, as the distinctions are in the 
main only varietal and not specific. As usual, the dark- 
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est form is found in the northwest coast region and the 
palest varieties' in the western desert region, particularly 
of Lower California. 

The young are strikingly different from the adult in 
colors and markings. The plumage is generally very 
much darker, sometimes being almost black and the 
feathers are tipped with white. From the darker and more 
closely spotted head of the young it seems probable that 
the ancestral bird had a black head. This has become 
modified in the adult into a very unusual pattern on the 
side of the head, which is doubtless a recognition mark 
of some sort. It should be pointed out that the colors 
of this genus hardly appear to liarniouize with the law 
of tlie assortment of j)igment, for the special colors be- 
ing black and yellow we should expect the generalized 
colors to be olive green instead of brown tending toward 
rusty or vinaceoua, 

FAMILY CORVID^. The Crows, Jays, Magpies, 

ETC. 

(1) Male like female; young like adult, but . colors 
sometimes less distinct. 

Black, white and blue are the characteristic colors of 
this specialized family. Gray is also present as a gen- 
eralized color, and much more prevalent than brown. 
Yellow and green occur only in one tropical genus, . 
Xanthoura. 

There is a strong melanistic tendency in this group, 
due to the high specialization and the fact that from 
their powerful size and gregarious habits these birds 
have few enemies to contend with. The generalized 
gray is due to the combination of the specialized blue 
and black. Sexual selection has apparently been instru- 
mental in the development of the blue pigment among 
the jays, although it has become completely transferred 
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to the female and yuuiig. The influences of isolation 
and environment upon the genus Gyanocitta has been 
already discussed (see anUf p. 245). Isolation and en- 
vironmental influences have also been responsible for 
most if not all of the forms of Aphelocoma. The un- 
usual number of closely allied species or varieties in- 
habiting the different parts of southern North America 
is to be accounted for by the fact that the bird is gen- 
erally resident wherever found, and not much given to 
wandering, except in a local manner when food is scarce 
in a particular locality. 

The colors of tiie magpies (Pica) were probably first 
develo})ed as reci)gnition nnirks and afterwards enhanced 
by sexual selecti<»n. The hal)its of the magpies are sucli 
that recognition marks would be of great service, par- 
ticularly in their social relations. The yellow bill and 
smaller size of P. nuUdlli is doubtless the result of geo- 
grai>hical isolation, and not a character to which any 
utility can be ascribed. Perisoreus from the somber 
forests of the north has simply never acquired a special- 
ized plumage, since the labor of gaining a living must 
liave quite monopolized the bird's attention, and en- 
tirely driven any sesthetic tendencies out of its head. The 
different species and varieties are largely the result of 
climatic influences. Clarke's nutcracker (Picicorvua 
columhiantiB) is marked with conspicuous black and 
white recognition characters on the wings and tail, the 
rest of the body beings of the generalized gray of the 
family. The piiion jay (Cyanocephalua cyanocephcdua) is 
without decided recognition marks, but has the ground 
color a pale blue, not unlike that of Aphelocoma. The 
black of the crows and ravens is simply the completion 
of color specialization, but it is doubtless also useful as 
a general recognition mark. There can apparently be 
no possible utilitarian significance in the white basal 
Id 
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portion of the feathers of the neck of Carvua eryptoUwus^ 
and no way of accounting for it can be suggested. 

FAMILY ICTEKIDiE. The Blackbirds, Oriolbs, btc. 

Yellow, red and black are emphatically the colors of 
this family, with brown as the generalized shade. White 
is almost completely excluded except in the bobolink 
(Dolichonyx), which, in respect to its colors, is more 
closely allied to the FringillidaB than to this group. 
Nearly all the genera are very highly developed in their 
colors, in most instances} the specialized colors covering 
the entire bod v. 

Genus Dolichonyx. The Bobolinks. 

(5) Male in breeding plumage differs from female; 
young with peculiar first plumage, but similar to that of 
adult female. 

Prevailing colors, black, white, buffy, gray, brown. 

I am utterly at a loss for any explanation of the colors 
of this bird either in accordance with the general laws 
of growth or any principle of utility. The only resort 
is to suppose the breeding plumage of the male to be 
wholly the result of sexual selection, but this seems to 
be a very unsatisfactory means of accounting for it. 
Mr. Frank M. Chapman* has described the manner in 
which the breeding plumage of the male is assumed, 
partly by a moult and partly by the wearing away of the 
tips of the feathers. 

Genus Molothkus. The Cowbirds. 

(8) Adult male more conspicuously colored than 
female; young with a peculiar first plumage. 
PrevaUing colors, black, brown, gray, buffy. 
The young plumage with the breast lighter colored 

• Aak, vii, pp. 120-124. 
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and indistinctly streaked indicates the style of coloring 
of the bird from which this genus, in common with 
Agehiius and others, was derived. The black color of 
the male is to be regarded a:^ an indication of specializa- 
tion, accelerated by sexual selection, utility as a recog- 
nition mark, and by the principle of sexual intensifica- 
tion. The only explanation which occurs to me of the 
brown color of the head and neck of the male is that 
the specialization has progressed, in accordance with " 
Eimer's law, from posterior to anterior. The bronzed 
cowbird (M. (imcdsj, would then be a more specialized 
form, the black having finally spread over the entire 
body. The metallic colors are to be regarded as the re- 
suit of sexual selectiou. 

Gkku8 Xanthocbphalds. Yellow-hbadbd Black- 
bird. 

(6) Plumage of male in summer different from win- 
ter plumage; female different from either; young similar 
to female. 

Prevailing colors, black, white, yellow, brown. 

The yellow color of the head of the male can hardly 
be explained except as the result of sexual selection, in- 
completely transferred to the female by inheritance. 
The white bars on the wing-coverts are undoubtedly 
recognition marks, and the general black color the re- 
sult of pigment intensification. That the ancestral bird 
had a white breast (probably streaked like Molothrus), is 
indicated by the white mottling.s on the breast of the 
female. There is a marked similarity between the 
colors, and even the distribution of colors in this genus 
and in the Arizona hooded oriole (IderuH cucnllatus 
nelsoni), which may be a mere coincidence, but may well 
have some significance as pointing to an affinity in 
origin. In both the head is yellow, the back black and 
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the wing bars white. Intense examples of Xantho- 
cephalus have the head orange or more rarely pinkish 
saffron, while the intense races of the Icterus eucvUatw 
group have the head varying from orange to red. The 
principal difference in color distribution is that in the 
former bird the black is on the posterior portion of the 
ander parts of the body, while in the latter it is upon 
the anterior portion. 

Genus Aoelaius. The Red-winoed Blackuiuds. 

(6) Plumage of mule in summer different from winter 
plumage; female difiereutfrom either; young similar to 
female. 

Prevailing colors, black, brown, buff, white, scarlet. 

The adult males of this geuus are ]ii<r]ily specialized, 
no genernlized color being loft, in fad. Like most birds 
with black plumage, the members of this genus are gre- 
garious. Gregarious birds, from their very habits, would 
hardly be benefited by protective colors, and, accord- 
ingly, instead of acquiring a protective plumage with 
some distinctive markings, the black color ilf^elf be- 
comes a recognition mark. Whether the red shoulder 
patch is primarily a recognition mark or a character 
developed by sexual selection is difficult to determine. 
From the fact that it is so inconspicuous in the female, 
it seems that it cannot be a directive mark, and waa 
probably developed primarily by sexual selection upon 
the wings where it would attract the most attention. 
Plate XIV shows the different phases in the development 
of the wing patch. The differences between the adult 
males of the three species. A, phxnieeus, gvhemator and 
tricolor, may have been developed by sexual selection, or 
else are discriminative marks as a result of physiological 
selection. They certainly do not appear to have been 
produced by geographical isolation. That these wing 
markings are associated with the breeding habits, ia 
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shown by tlieir incomplete develoiuiu-ui in w inter, wlien 
the color is yellow and much broken. Sexual intensi- 
fication has, in this instance, boon an important factor 
in the development of the specialized col<as of the male, 
the red of summer l>oint: moroly an intouijilication of 
the yellow, which still persists in winter, and the black 
an intonsiiication of the brown. 

The ancestral bird waa a brown streaked bird, lighter 
or white on the breast. 

Gbnus Sturnblla. The Mbadow Larks. 

(1) Male similar to female (the latter duller); young 
similar to adult, but duller. 

Prevailing colors, black, white, brownish, grayish, 
yellow. 

The colors of this genus suggest somewhat an affinity 
with the orioles (Icterus). The browns and grays of the 
back are" protective in nature, harmonizing with the 
ground, and tiio yellow breast and black crescent are 
probably due, in some measure at least, to se.xual selec- 
tion, partly transferred to the female l^y heredity. There 
are slight seasonal as well as sexual differences, the full 
breeding plumage being produced by the wearing away 
of the tij)s of the feathers, but the change is not a very 
markod one. The intensification of the yellow into its 
correlative rod in the tropical representative of the genus 
has already been mentioned (see ante, p. 156). 

Gbnus Ictbrus. Thb Oriolbs. 

(7) Adult males more conspicuously colored than 
females; young generally similar to female; young male 
(second year) intermediate between adult male and 
female. 

Prevailing colors, black, white, yellow, orange, red, 
brown, olive green, gray. 
This genus affords an especially good illustration of 
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the working of sexual selection in accordance with the 
law of the assortment of pigments. Plate XVI shows 
the generalized plumage of the group. It will be noticed 
that the Arizona hooded oriole (I, cttcuUaiua neUoni) in 
female plumage is a dull-colored greenish olive bird 
without any special markings, except the partial band 
of white on the wings. The young male is similarly 
colored the first year. Upon the second year the young 
male acquires a brownish black throat patch, as shown 
in the plate. In these two phases of plumage, the 
orchard oriole (I, spurius) is colored almost exactly the 
same, although in both species there is a large amount 
of iiKlividual variation. 

In the adult feniali' of Bullock's oriole (J. hallocki), the 
colors of the male arc indicated on a much duller key. 
In the figure of the iniinature plumage of this .species it 
will be notict'cl that already the superciliary stripe has 
appeared. The imnuiture jduniage of /. spurliis seems 
to have even more yellow than later stages, and indi- 
cates the relation of the colors of the adult of this 
species to the other orioles which are so ditferently 
colored. The fenuile Baltimore orio\e ( I . (jalhuht ) is rap- 
idly acquiring the plunuige of the male, although the 
colors are much duller and broken. 

While the general tone of color in this plate is olive 
greenish and brownish, the elTect of Plate XVII, show- 
ing the heads of the adult nuilcs, is black and yellow or 
orange. The separation of tlie component pigments of 
tlie undeveloped phases of coloration would produce the 
colors of the specialized males. And what factor can 
be suggested to account for this better than sexual selec- 
tion, which explains at once the similarity of colors and 
the difference in their distribution? Tlie colors would 
first be black and yellow, but by intensification of the 
latter orange and crimson would be developed. This is 
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especially well illustrated in the /. cuculldttis iivoup 
which becomes iiileiisiiied from a yellow at its northern 
limit to an intense tlanie in the tropics. In /. hvVockl 
the black has extended over the hea<l, leaving a super- 
ciliary stri])e, however. In /. (/nlhiila the black lias 
spread over the sides of the liead connecting the throat 
patch and back. In /. pa risornui and /. spariu.^ it has 
extended still farther down on the breast. There is 
apparently here a tendency towards the assum}»tioii of a 
completely black j)lunuige as the bird becomes more and 
more specialized. The reddish brown color of /. Hjmrius 
seems very different from the rest of the group, but I 
do not think it has been produced by the introduction 
of a new pigment but rather by a modification of the 
yellow. It is apparent that the color of the ancestral 
torm is yellow, from the persistence of this color in the 
young. By intensification this yellow becomes red as 
in the analogous case of /. cucuUatus, and it is perfectly 
conceivable that by further intensification, even by the 
simple increase in 'the amount of the pigment, the red 
would become darker instead of more brilliant. 

Genus Scolecophagus i The Blackbirds and 
Genus Qui.sc.vlus ) Grackles. 

(7) Adult male more conspicuously colored than 
female; young similar to adult female. In some species 
a seasonal difference (6) in which the male differs from 
the female in both summer and winter plumage. 

Prevailing colors, black, brownish, various metallic 
hues. 

Oeneral pigment intensification, sexual selection, and 
the advantage of conspicuous colors for gregarious birds 
serve to ezplainr the colors of these two genera. 
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FAMILY FRINGILLID.E. The Finches, Spar- 
rows, ETC. 

This large fnmily has comparatively few genera with- 
in onr limits which are highly specialized in coloration, 
a large proportion of them being colored in a decidedly 
primitive fashion. Brownish and buff colors prevail, 
aUhoiigh red here reaches its maximum development. 
The lack of more fully developed color markings is to be 
explained partly by the terrestrial habits of so many of 
the family, making doll protective markings a matter of 
necessity, and partly by the severe climate, compara- 
tively speaking, in which a large proportion of the group 
reside. 

Genus Coccothraustes. Thk Kvknino Grosbeaks. 

(7) Adult male more conspicuously c olored tlian adult 
female; young similar to adult female (but duller). 

Prevailing colors, black, white, yellow, brown, olive, 
gray. 

The colors of the male are probably in the main, if 
not exclusively, the result of sexual selection, incom- 
pletely transferred to the female and young. The black 
wings with white bars are doubtless recognition marks 
which would be of especial use to this bird on account 
its gregarious habit. 

The ancestral form, as shown by the unspecialized 
plumage of the females and young, was dull brownish 
gray and streaked, probably not unlike that of Pinicola, 
Oarpodacus, etc. 

Genus Pinicola. The Fine Gkosbeaks. 

(7) Adult male more conspicuously colored than 
female; young similar to female, but colors duller. 
Prevailing colors, red, gray, white, brown (abnormal). 
The colors of the male have apparently been developed 
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from the dull gray plumage of the female by sexual se- 
lection. White wiug-bars, directive recognition marks. 

Gbnus Cabpodacus. Thb Pubplb Finches, etc. 

It will be remembered that each of the larger Ameri- 
can kingfishers (Geryle) had a corresponding allied 
smaller species (see ante, p. 278). The relation between 
the colors of Pinicola and Oarpodacns seems to be a 
similar one, although less direct. The relative colors of 
the sexes and young, as well as the absolute colors of 
these two genera, are very similar, and undoubtedly had 
a common origin and were developed by the same 
agencies. In speaking of the scarlet rose finch (C. vvy- 
thrinux iprhnifd-ii), Dr. Stejneger says:* " Tliere can 
be no doul)t that males of this species breed in the gray 
plumage. 1 found these breeding gray males almost as 
common in Petropaulski as the red ones, their conduct 
and song Vicing exactly the same as that of the latter, 
and dissection showed that the genital organs were well . 
develoi)ed and fully matured. It seems to be a question 
whether these mature gray birds will ever assume the 
red plumage, and I should be most inclined to believe 
that we have here to do with a kind of dichromatism." 
May not this tendency towards dichromatism in Oarpo- 
dacns he parallel to the phases of coloration in Pinicola 
noticed by Mr, Ridgway in the following note in the 
Manual of North American Birdsrf " Apparently adult 
males are occasionally found in which the plumage is 
not distinguishable from that of the female; in others 
the general plumage is that of the female, except that 
the olivaceous or tawny color on head, etc., is replaced 
by a more reddish tint (varying from light dull orange- 
red to deep madder-brown)." 



• Bnll. r. S. Nat. Mns. 20, p. 266. 
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Genus Loxia. The Crossuills. 

(S) Adult iiialo more conspiciKnisly colored than 
foniale; youii!:; with a peculiar tirat plumage, but more 
or less similar to adult female. 

Prevailing colors, red, yellowish green, olivaceous, 
grayish, white. 

Like the preceding, these birds have descended from 
a gray streaked ancestor, in fact, probably from the 
same species. The colors are the result of sexual selec- 
tion, apparently, the yellow correlative of the red haying 
been transmitted more or less to the females and young 
males. It is probable that Coccothraustes, Pinicola, 
Carpodacus and Loxia all have originated from the same 
stock, the first genus alone retaining the yellow color in 
the adult male plumage, the others acquiring the red 
correlative. 

The white wing bands of leueoptera are apparently 
discriminative recognition marks. 

Genus Leucosticte. The Leucohtictks. 

(4) ibexes alike, changing color with the season; 
young differ from adults at any season. 

Prevailing colors, black, brown, gray, white, red 
(generally rose). 

The structural allinity and general character of the 
colors of this genus ally it with Pinicola, etc., although 
the sexes do not differ in plumage, and the young are 
plain brown, less conspicuously streaked, thus differing 
from the genera previously considered. It is difficult to 
determine what factors besides sexual selection have 
produced the colors of this genus. Geographical isola- 
tion has had some influence in the origination of specific 
differences, although probably not the only factor. 
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Genus Acanthis. The Redpolls. 

(8) Adult iiialo more conspicuously colored than 
adult female; young with a peculiar first plunuige. 

Prevailing colors, brown, white, gray, red, ])ink. 

The colors of the young, female and adult, represent 
three stages in the assumption of tlie red color, first the 
plain streaked bird, not unlike the pine goldlincli (S/nnua 
pimis), next with the rod cap (acc^uired first by the male 
as a sexual charm, and afterwards transmitted to the 
female by heredity), and lastly the red on the rump and 
under parts. There is a tendency towards the assump- 
tion of an albinistic plumage in the northern forms of 
this genus. Just as the two large forms, Pinicola and 
Coccothraustes, seem to have come from the same stock, 
and developed, one the red and the other tlie yellow 
color, 80 also even more intimatelv the small forms 
Acanthis and Spinas appear to be related. The probable 
genealogical connections of the genera thus far con- 
sidered, which seem to constitute a group by themselves, 
may be indicated by the following diagram: 
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Gray streaked ancestral form. 



Genus Spinus. The Goldfinches. 

(7) Adult male more conspicuously colored than 
female; young similar to female, but duller; or (5) Male 
in breeding plumage differs from female; young with a 
peculiar first plumage, but similar to winter adults. 

Preyaiiing colors, black, white, yellow, olive green, 
brown. 
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As the male is uniformly more brightly colored and 
has more special markings than the feiiuilc, the colora- 
tion has undoubtedly been acquired by sexual selection 
in accordance with the law of the assortment of pig- 
ments. Reference has already been made to the sup- 
position that this golden color which was accjuired for 
adoniinent may luwe been utilized for i)rotection since 
the Conipositic to which they so commonly resort are 
colored thus (sec (nit'', p. 195). The pine finch (.S*. pi mi a) 
retains a plumage but little modified from the bird which 
was the commou ancestor of the entire group. 

Genus Plectrophbnax. The Snowflakbs. 

(6) Plumage of male and female clianges with the 
season; male unlike female in both plumages; young 
similar to female, Init duller and more streaked. 

Prevailing colors, white, black, gray, brown, huffy. 

Tliere is a strong tendency in this genus towards the 
assumption of a completely white plumage. The ances- 
tral form was a streaked bird, as shown by the present 
condition of the young. Next a bhick and white plumage 
was assumed, which still persists to a certain degree, 
although the black is becoming eliminfited. Thus Mr. 
E. W. Nelson writes as follows concerning an abnornuil 
P. ?um//.s.* " One specimen, a female, obtained at Saint 
Miclmels, April, 1879, is pure white over the entire 
body, with the exception only of the tips of the prim- 
aries for an inch from their ends. This part of the 
primaries is jet black, mainly on the inner web, with a 
narrow edge of white at the tip, but the shaft and most 
of the outer web are white. The tail is pure white with* 
out a trace of black. The bases of the feathers are not 
black, as is usually the case with this bird, but are dark 



"Report ii])nn N;it\inil IIi<t<iry {'tillt'ctiuiis mnde in .\laskn. Arctic 
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sooty plumbeous. Feet black, bill pale. This bird is 
not an albino, as is shown by the black wing tips, which 
have much the same color arrangement as is exhibited 
in the gulls." As Mr. Nelson also found other speci- 
mens whicli were abnormally white, though not albinos, 
it appears tiiat these must be individuals which have 
advanced bevond the species. The utilitv of a white 
plumage to an Arctic bird like the snow bunting would 
at first sight appear to be very manifest, yet, on further 
consideration, it is found that the nest is not built in 
the immediate vicinity of snow, and that accordingly a 
white plumage wi)uld not be i)rotective during the l)reed- 
ing season. That tlie black is the earlier plumage and 
the white a later phase, is proved by the fact that 
the base of the feather is nearly always black, the tip 
alone being white. This might be suggestive of a direct 
influence of arctic cold in whitening the plumage, re- 
gardless of utility. This view is strengthened by the 
fact that it is during the winter months that the back is 
white, this white edge of the feather wearing away at 
the approach of spring (see Plate I, fig. 9). The back 
of McKay's snowflake (P, hyperborevta) does not become 
black in the breeding season, the white feathers remain- 
ing unworn (Plate J, fig. 10); and this is to be expected 
from the fact that the bird is more exclusively a resident 
of the Arctic regions. Another factor which may have 
aided in the production of the white plumage is that 
white feathers containing gas bubbles are much denser 
and warmer. The wings and tail, which do not form 
part of the bird's clothing, would thus not need to change 
to white, but would rather be of use as recognition mark- 
ings by retaining their black hue. 
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Qmhvs Camarios { I/)»08Puas. 
Gbncts Rhtnchophanbs ) 

(5) Adult male in brt't'ding plumage ditfers i'rom 
female; youn<; w ith u peculiar first plumage. 

Prevailing colors, white, black, gray, brown, chestuut, 
buffy. 

This genus is closely allied to the preceding in regard 
to its colors, but has not resided so long or been so much 
confined to the Arctic regions, and hence has not ac- 
quired tho same amount of white. It is a significant 
fact in this connection, I think, that in this genus al- 
though the plumage does not become white in winter 
the blaek markings are largely obscured either by white 
or buify tips to the feathers. This might well be in- 
terpreted as the commencement of a climatic influence 
which will culminate in a white plumage. Natural 
selection would favor this change as resulting in a 
warmer winter dress. The characteristic marks -of the 
different species are apparently directive and discrim- 
inative recognition marks. 

Genus Poo( .ktes. The Vesper Sparrows. 

(1) Adult male like female; young like adult, but 
markings duller. 

Prevailing colors, brown, rufous, gray, white. 

This is one of the plainly attired ground birds in 
which very little specialization of marking has been at- 
tained, the colors being protective in nature. The only 
recognition mark is the white outer tail feathers, unless 
the rufous patch on the wing coverts be considered as 
such. This latter may be a discriminative niark, al- 
though it seems hardly conspicuous enough. On the 
other band it cannot well be looked upon as the result 
of sexual selection, for it is not highly enough developed 
to have been completely transmitted to the female. 
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Genus Ammodramus. The Savanna Sparrows, etc. 

(1) Adult male like female; young more or less 
closely resembling adult. 

Prevailing colors, black, white, brown, gray, buf!, 
yellow. 

This genus consists mainly of unspecialized streaked 
species, although a greater degree of development is ex< 
hibited in a few forms. Most of the species show yellow 
either on the face and superciliary stripe or on the edge 
of the wing, or sometimes in both places. What its 
significance may be I will not attempt to suggest, for 
although it may be the result of sexual selection it is 
present equally in both sexes. Cliiiiatie inilueiue has 
played an iinixMtant part in the differentiation of the 
various raee.>, particularly of the ^1. sandv ichi axis gro\i\}. 
The seaside sparrow (A. uKU-lfiinnn) has assunuHl a uni- 
form coloration ai)ove, hut the young are streaked like 
typical members of the group. 

Genus CiioxnKSTKs. The Lark Sparrows. 

(2) Adult male like female; young like some ances- 
tral stage of the adult. 

Prevailing colors, black, white, brown, chestnut, 
gray. 

Although not highly developed in color, the markings 
of this genus are more specialized than any of the family 
thus far considered. The complicated black pattern of 
the head is to be looked upon as the combination of the 
• streakings of the primitive plumage into certain well 
defined areas. These head stripes are probably recogni- 
tion markings of some sort, but whether directive or 
discriminative, is uncertain. The little spot of black 
on the breast is of interest, being apparently the incip- 
ient stage of a new character. The plumage of the 
young points directly to a streaked ancestor in common 
with most of the group. 
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Genus Zonotrichia. The White-crowhbd Spar- 
rows, ETC. 

(2) Adult male like female; young like some ances- 
tral stage of the adult . 
Prevailing colors, black, white, brown, gray, yellow 
This genus has become modified from the primitive 
bird by losing the streaks on the breast, a corresponding 
darkening of the back, and by the acquisition of highly 
characteristic recognition marks about the head. These 
marks were probably primarily of use as discriminative 
characters. They would then be most necessary during 
the breeding season, at which time they reach their 
maximum development. Without the introduction of 
any new- colors, such striking differences are produced 
as between Z, quemUif with its black head and throat, Z, 
albieolliat with its pure white sharply defined patch of 
white on the throat, and Z. Imcophrya, with the character- 
istic black lines on the head. Still different and equally 
well marked is Z, coronaia in breeding plumage, although 
in winter these last two birds are not so readily distin- 
guished at a distance. It is a noteworthy fact that Z. 
aUncoUie, although so differently marked, has the same . 
shade of yellow on the head as Z» coronaia, but located 
on the superciliary stripe, instead of on the median line, 
as in the latter. This is a fact of some significance with 
regard to the law of the assortment of pigments. It is 
also worthy of note that the yellow of Z. albieoUia is dis- 
tributed as in Ammodramus, for this may indicate either 
a genetic relationship or a common cause at work. 

Genus Spizklla. The Tree Sparrows, Chipping 
Sparrows, etc. 

(2) Adult male like female; young like some fences- 
tral stage of the adult. 
Prevailing colors, black, white, brown, chestnut, gray. 
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The birds of this genus, like the preceding, have de- 
veloped from a form streaked above and below, this style 
being preserved in the young of all the living forms 

except S. atrigularis^, in wliich the streaks are but very 
faintly indicated. The only specialization has been the 
loss of the streaks on the breast, which has become uni- 
form whitish, and the acquisition of a chestnut colored 
ca|> in some species, and a hlack throat-patch in »S. atri- 
gvlttris. S. pallida has the head striped in brown, Mack 
and gray, while »S'. hreneri seems to he without any form 
of recognition marking. Recognition markings, when 
present, are rather discriminative tlnm directive in their 
nature, the habits of the birds rendering the latter un- 
necessary . 

Gbnus Junco. The Juncos. 

(2) Adult male like female; young like some ances- 
tral stage of the adult. 

Prevailing colors, dark slate, gray, rufous, white. 

Although plainly enough deriving their origin from 
the same stock as the other sparrows, the significance of 
the colors of this genus seems peculiarly difficult to de- 
termine. The white tail feathers form an excellent 
directive mark, while the wing bands of J* aihtni may 
well be discriminative marks, but why some species 
should have the breast white and some vinaceous pink, 
or why the back should be gray in some species and 
reddish brown in others, I do not feel able to give an 
opinion. The general distribution of markings in the 
genus may be due to the working of laws of wide appli- 
cation—especially to the effect of light in controlling 
the deposition of pigment, as previously suggested (see 
a«/e, p.230). 
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Genus Amprispiza. Black-throated Sparrow, etc. 

(2) Atlult male like feiiialu; young like some ances- 
tral stage of the adult. 

Pre vailing colors, black, white, gray, brown. 

Although the colors of this genus are decidedly plain 
the markings are considerably specialized, the general 
tendency of coloration being solid rutlier than streaked, 
and tlie special markings being strongly developed. The 
white superciliary stripe of the l)lack-tliroated sparrow 
(A. h'd'iiu'iila) as distinguished from tlie the supraloral 
white spot in other species, is a discriminative mark 
apparently. The evolution of the black throat-patch 
may be traced from tlie sage sparrow ( A. Ixlli ni'CiKh itsls) 
where the " sides of throat [are] marked with a series of 
narrow dusky grayish streaks, but no continuous stripe,'* 
through Bell's sparrow ("A. belli) which luis the " sides 
of throat marked with a broad continuous stripe of 
blackish," to the Mexican forms in which we find the 
*' upper part of throat black, the point of the chin white; 
fore-ueck and lower part of throat uniform ash gray;"* 
and finallv A. billneata is reached with the throat com- 
pletely black in the adult but white iu the young. It is 
doubtless a directive mark, although possibly discrim- 
inative in function. 

Genus PsuciRA. Rufous-crowned Sparrow, etc. 

(2) Adult male like female; young like some ances- 
tral 8tagc of the adult. 

Prevailing colors, blackish, white, ashy, rufous, brown. 

The plan of coloration in this genus reminds one 
greatly of Spizella, particularly in the presence of a 
rufous crown patch in some species and the substitution 
of streaks on the top of the head in others. The young 
are much more decidedly streaked than the adult, there 

* Bidgway's Manual, pp. 425-426. 
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being a tendency towards the assumption of a uniform 

coloration. Climatic influences and isolation appear to 
have played an important part iu the origination of 
specific and varietal dilfereuces. 

Genus Melospiza. The Sono Spabkows, etc. 

(1) Adult male like female; young similar to adult. 

Prevailing colors, brown, rufous, gray, ashy, white. 

This genus is comparatively little modified from the 
streaked ancestral ])lumage. The gcmral ulfect uf sun- 
light upon pigincuiation is shown hy the tendency uf 
the breast to be white and the l)uck dark, ultliough the 
bird is streaked both above and below. The special in- 
tlut nee of the environment upon the colors is shown in 
iMale XI 11 wliere the color of the back of each race is 
marked iu the locality iuhabited by the respective form. 

Genus Parserblla. The Fox Sparrow, etc. 

(1) Adult male like female: young like adult. 

Prevailing colors, brown, rufous, gray, white. 

Tlie transition froui a streaked to a uniforui mode of 
coloration is >hown by the backs of P. ilidca and P. 
ili(i('(f (I iKtlasc/ut' iisl.^, whicli are races of the same sjx'cies 
probably largely due to climatic influences. Fj>on the 
breast the primitive streaked plunuige is replaced by the 
second type of marking, the spot. The markings of 
this genus are surprisingly like those of the thrush 
family, and may well have been produced by the same 
or similar influences. 

Genus Embernagra. Texas Sparrow, etc. 

(1; Adult nuile like female; young like adult (?). 

Prevailing colors, olive-green, brown, gray, buffy, 
white, yellow. 

This genus appears as if it liad been more brilliantly 
colored iu past time, but had lost moat of its character- 
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istic marks. It is specialized beyond the streaked plum- 
age, and the head has distinctive although very dull 
marks. The only conspicuous character which has ]>er- 
sisted is the yellow edge of the wing, which is a])parently 
either a sexual or recognition marking, developed upon 
this conspicuous place (see emte, p. 184). 

Genus Pipilo. The Towhbes. 

(2) Adult male like female, or (8) more conspicu- 
ously colored than female; young like some ancestral 
stage of the adult. 

Prevailing colors, black, white, brown, rufous, olive 
green. 

This genus is of particular interest in the study of the 
evolution of color. In the first place, the relation of 
the sexes in such very closely allied species as P. ery- 
ihrophthalmus and P. macidatiis, changes in regard to 
the correspondence of color. Again, there are three 
groups of species in the genus, aud they seem at first 
glance to be hopelessly different in point of color origin. 
An examination discloses the interesting fact, however, 
that there are more points of similarity than would at 
first appear. The first group includes P. erylhrophthal' 
mm, P, 7nxtculcUu8j etc., the second P. chlorurua, and the 
third P. fu9cus. The differences between the first and 
second are peculiarly striking, yet it will be noticed that 
the color of the flanks of the first is the same as the 
crown of the head of the second, and accordingly might 
be explained in accordance with the law of assortment 
of pigments, the color being distributed to different 
parts of the body in different species. P, mfmUaitta has 
the feathers of the throat subterminally marked with 
with w^hite, showing that it formerly had a white throat, 
such as P. ckhruriis lias at present. The only part about 
which there appears to l»e sunie (lillieully of exjdanalion 
is the olive green color of the back in P. chlorurus. The 
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following attempt to explain it according to the law of 
pigment assortment may .^eem forced, Init is suggested 
for what it is worth. Tliere can be no doubt that the 
orchard oriole ( Icferiis .ynirhis) was originated from 
the same stock as the other orioles, from tlie fact that 
the youiig plumage is almost identical in color with cor- 
responding stages of other species. Here it seems that 
an intensification of yellow has produced a reddish 
brown instead of scarlet or crimson. In the same way, 
it is not impossible that the rufous color of Pipilo has 
been produced by the intensification of yellow, which 
color is present in certain members of the genus, in- 
cluding P. chlorurvs. The combination of the yellow 
with the black would produce the olive green of P. cAlo- 
rurue. As showing the relationship of P. fuscw, it is 
to be noted that in this species the feathers of the belly 
are white, basally, indicating that this part was formerly 
as in P. mactdatua. 

These birds are all the descendants of a streaked an- 
cestor, but what factors have produced the wide diversity 
at present exhibited we cannot well determine. Complete 
and long continued isolation of tlie original species into 
tliree sections may have started tlie dilferent brandies 
upon widely different courses of evolution. Sc-xual 
selection, recognition and protection iiave all played a 
part in this. 

GBKOS OABDIHAtM > CaBDINALS. 

Gbnus Ptrrhuloxia ) 

(7) Adult male more conspicuously colored than 
female; young similar to adult female, but duller. 

Prevailing colors, vermilion, carmine, black, brown, 
buff, gray. 

Sexual selection alone can account for the colors of 

this genus, tlie females having inherited a small portion 
of the bright colors of the male. The fact mentioned 
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l>y Beddurd (see cnfe, p. 22S) that when food changes the 
coh^r of the jiluuiage certain jmrts are more readily 
utfet'ted than others iiiuy account for the color running 
duwii the breast in Pyrrliuloxiu and not includiug the 
sides. 

Genus Habia. The Geosbbaks. 

(10) Adult male more conspicuously colored than 
female; young male (first autumn) unlike adult of either 
sex; young female like adult female. 

Prevailing colors, black, white, rose, y i How, brown. 

The two species constituting this genus are peculiarly 
interesting from the great difference in the adult males, 
and the different stages of specialization from the com- 
paratively unmodified young plumage. As these differ- 
ent -tages of transmit ion were given previously they need 
not now be repeated (see (nifc, p. 223). Sexual selection 
lias apparently been by far the most important factor in 
the evolution of the colors of the a<lult male, but the 
conspicuous white and black wing and tail markings are 
doubtless recognition marks, partly directive and partly 
discriminative. The striking example of correlative red 
and yellow in this genus has been sutticieutly dwelt upon 
(see ante, p. 155). 

Gekus Passerina. The Varied Bunting, etc. 

(7) Adult male more conspicuously colored than 
female; young like female, but generally ijomcvvhat 
duller. 

Prevailing colors, black, white, red, purple, blue, 
yellow, green, brown. 

This genus belongs properly to the tropics, and the 
males have all the wealth and diversity of coloring of 
birds from that region. The colors appear to be princi- 
pally due to sexual selection favored by a tropical en- 
vironment, the females being dull brown in remarkable 
contrast to the males. 
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Genus Sporophila. The Sebdbatbrs. 

(7) Adult inak' more conspicuously colored than fe- 
iiijile: young like female, but young male generally 
intermediate in plumaiie l>et\veen fenuile and male. 

Prevailing colors, Mack, wliilc, olive, brown, gray. 

This genus is apparently becoming melanistic in ac- 
cordance with the laws of growth and specialization. 
The colors are doubtless useful for purposes of recogui- 
tiou. 

Genus Eubthbia. The Grassquits. 

(7) Adnlt male more conspicuously colored than fe- 
male; young like female, but young male generally 

intermediate in plumage between fenuilo and male. 

Prevailing colors, black, white, gray, yellow, olive 
green, rufous. 

The yellow and black of this genus are refined from 
the olive green of the back. The ])resence of black upon 
the breast instead of the back would seem to be in o})i)0- 
sition to the rule that the excess of sunlight has caused 
the greater ])art of pigment to seek the back, but may 
perhaps be interpreted in harmony with this. Where 
black is the result of an intensified browu or blue it ap- 
pears to be caused simply by the amount of pigment 
matter crowded into a given space. If, on the other 
handy the system of a bird gives rise to definite l>lack 
pigment, the color is not dependent quite so exclusively 
upon the amount. In the present instance two pigments, 
yellow and black, have apparently crowded together upon 
the back, producing the olive green color, while upon 
the breast they have been separated. 

The tendency of the genus is towards the assumption 
of a completely melanistic plumage. 

Genus Sriz.\. Thk Dickcisskl, etc. 

(8) Adult male more conspicuously colored than fe- 
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male; young with a peculiar first plumage, but similar 
to that of female. 

• Prevailing colors, black, white, gray, yellow, rufous. 

This bird shows three well marked stages of evolu- 
tionary progress, from the young plumage through the 
adult feiuiile to the iiduU male. The eolors of this genus 
are identical with the preceding, except the olive green, 
which is wanting in the present group. The distribution 
of color, however, appears to have been rather more 
controlled by sexual selecliou than iu the previous 
instance. 

Gbnus Calamobpiza. The Lark Buntino. 

(5) Male in breeding plumage differs from female; 
young with peculiar first plumage. 

Prevailing colors, black, white, brown, slaty, gray. 

There is a strong tendency toward the assumption of 
a melanistic plumage in this genus, although worn only 
by the male during the summer. The conspicuous white 
wing patch is probably a directive mark. 

FAMILY TANAGRID^. The Tanaoers. 

This family consists of brilliant tropical genera, a few 
species of which have spread over the boreal province. 
The female are dull colored and the young generally 
represent a still earlier phase of developmental history. 
But two genera are present within our limits, Euphonia 
and riranga. The prevailing colors of the male of the 
former are blue, black, and chestnut or rufous; of the 
latter scarlet, yellow and black. The female of Piranga 
is olive green and yellow, the colors of the male having 
been produced lirst by the assortment of pigments into 
vellow and black, and second bv an intensitication of 
the yellow into scarlet. The relationship of Euphonia 
to Piranga, so far as its colors are concerned, is shown 
by the plumage of the female which is colored au olive 
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green, more yellowish below, Imt, unlike Piranga, with a 
blue patch on tlie liead. What tiiis blue was derived 
from is not ai)parent, uuless it is separate pigment which 
is wautiug in Piranga. 

FAMILY HIRUNDINIDiB. The Swallows. 

All the members of this family are specialized beyond 
the streaked plumage, and the tendency is for the back 
to be darker than the breast, both being marked with 
solid colors instead of mottlings or streaks. All this is 
the result of specialization in accordance with the gen- 
eral laws of pigment deposition. The colors and mark- 
ings which cannot be explained by these general laws 
appear to be the result of sexual selection. 

Gknus Proone. The Mahtins. 

(7) Adult male niore conspicuously colored than 
female: young like adult female. 

Prevailing colors, black (metallic bluish), gray, white. 

The male represents the culmination of specialization 
in a black plumage, enhanced, by sexual selection, by 
burnished blue lustre. The female has the underparts 
gray, becoming white posteriorly, showing the manner 
in wliicli the black plumage was assumed, the abdomen 
probably having been afifected laat. 

Genus rKTUocHELiDON. Tue Cliff Swallows. 
Genus Chelidon. The Barn Swaixows. 

(1) Adult male like female; young like adult but 
duller. 

Prevailing colors, black, blue-black, white, chestnut, 
cinnamon, gray, brown. 

The general tendency in these two genera, is, as in 
Progne, to have the back dark metallic black with 
greenish or bluish retiections, and the under parts more 
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or less white or bulfubed with rusty more or less iu- 
tensclv. 

The different ehumeteri.^tic marks were jirobnMy de- 
veloped us diseriminative characters first aud afterwards 
modified by sexual selection. 

Genus Tachtcinbta. White-bellied Swallow, etc. 

(8) Adult mule more consi>ieuously colored than 
female; yuunu; with a peculiar first plumage, although 
similar to adults, the colors being duller. 

Prevailintr colors, steel blue, bronze green, purplish, 
violet, l)rown, white. 

Tlie beautiful colors of the adults of this genus are 
the result of sexual selection, the female, particularly 
of the exquisitely marked violet-green swallow f 7'. thaluj*- 
Hhifi), being much duller than the male. This is an in- 
stance where Mr. Wallace's theory of the dull colors of 
female birds as the result of the supression of bright 
tints from need of protection appears to be utterly un- 
tenable. White, in contrast to some dark color is the 
most conspicuous marking in nature. The under parts 
of the female of this bird are pure white as in the male, 
but the violet-green colors of the male which are beauti- 
ful but in no way glaring or conspicuous, are much 
dulled in the female, conclusively showing that the need 
for protection is not the factor in this instance. 

Genus Clivicola. Tue Bank Swallow. 

Genus Stbloidoptbryx. The Rouoh-winged Swal- 
low. 

(2) Adult nude like female; young similar to adult, 
but some of the feathers with lighter edgings. 

Prevailing colors, brown, gray, wliite. 

Tliese are the two least specialized species in the group, 
being not unlike the young of the preceding genus. 
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Tlie colors are to be accounted for almost whollv bv the 
effect of environment and general laws of pigment de- 
velo[)ment. It is a remarkalde tiling that two form.s so 
much alikt^ in respect to coK)ralion as these genera are, 
should have no discriminative marks. It may l)e that 
the similaritv of coloration is due to a retrogressive con- 
vergauce, this view l)eing strengthened by the similarity 
of the coloratiou of both genera to the young of Tachy- 
cineta. 

FAMILY AMPELIDiE:. The Waxwinob, etc. 

Genus Ampelis. The Waxwiwos. 

(2) Adult male like female; youug like some ances- 
tral stage of the adult. 

Prevailing colors, black, white, brown, vinaceous, 
cinnamon, ashy, gray, yellow. 

I see no possible way of accounting for the beautiful 
soft blended tints of these birds, except by sexual selec- 
tion. The attainment of the goal of specialization by the 
male has permitted the female to acquire the complete 
plumage of the male, but the young still retains upon 
the under parts the streaks of the ancestral bird. The 
white wing markings so conspicuous in A, garrvZus are 
recognition macks, probably both directive and discrim- 
inative in nature. The rufous under tail coverts of this 
species as contrasted with the white of A, eedrorum, ap- 
pear to be a discriminative mark. An interesting ex- 
ample of correlation is to be found in the wax-like 
appendages to the wing feathers, which are also oceasion- 
ally present, l)ut in less pronounced degree, upon the 
tail. This genus also affords an instance of red as the 
correlative of vellow in the border of the tail, which is 
yellow in North American species, but red in the Jap- 
anese waxwiug ( A. Jujjunicus). 
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CJkNI S PlIAINOl'El'LA. TlIK PHA INOPKI'LA. 

(7) Adult male more conspicuously colored than 
female; young like female. 

Prevailing colors, bluish black, white, brownish gray. 

The male has become completely glossy blue-l)lack, 
wijbh the exception of the white recognition mark on the 
wing, while the female is a brownish gray, not having ' 
yet acquired the specialization of pigmentation of the 
male. 

FAMILY LANIIDiS. The Shkikbs. 

Genus Lanius. The Shrikes. 

( 1 ) Adult male like female ; young similar to adult* 

Prevailing colors, blaok, white, gray, brownish. 

I am unable to suggest any satisfactory explanation 
of the colors of this genus, although the black line 
tlirougli the sides of the lieud, and the black wings and 
tail with tlie contrasted white are excellent recognition 
markings. I fail to see any particular need for such 
markings, as tlie birds are not very social in their habits,, 
and have no enemies to fear, in particular. Neither 
could these be discriminative marks, for thev are shared 
in common by all the gbnera. Their origin must, ac- 
cordingly, date back to some ancestral form in which 
such characters may have been of utility. 

FAMILY VIKEONlDiE. The Vibbos. 
Genus Vireo. The Vireos. 

(1) Adult male like female; young more or less- 
closely like adult, or (8) male slightly more conspicu- 
ously colored than female; young with a plumage slight- 
ly duller than female. 

Prevailing colors, black, white, olive green, brown^ 
gray, yellow. 
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The vireos in their colors appear to be like undeveloped 
wurbk'is. The olive groeu, black and yellow, so char- 
acteristic of that group is present here also, but has not 
yet ol)taiiied the mastery over the gray tints. I believe 
this genus shows us the effect of sexual selection which 
has, comparatively speaking, been in operation for a 
short time only. Although a nunil)er of species have 
one or more geom-ai>hic'al races, dilFering but little from 
one another, the species themselves are for the most 
very distinct, even though few of them have any par- 
ticularly striking individual characters. In some genera 
varieties merge into species in a gradual transition, as, 
for instance, in Melospiza, Sphyrapicus, Zonotrichia, 
etc.. where the extreme varieties are almost or quite as 
different as the most closely allied species, ljut here, as 
a general rule, there a considerable gap between the 
varieties of one species and the next most closely related 
form. This would seem to indicate that the different 
species had diverged quite widely before attaining their 
present distribution upon which the existing varieties de- 
pend. The isolation which produced the different spe- 
cies is difiBcult to determine, but it is a noteworthy fact 
that to the south certain mainland and insular forms 
pass by gradual stages from variety to species. This is 
notably the case with F. ercimroatria and V, crasairostria 
jlaveseeixB of the Bahamas, and F. oelira/oeus of southern 
Mexico, which is intermediate in color between the two 
preceding. It would seem then that the differentiation 
of species may have been due to geographical isolation 
in a southern district. 

FAMILY CCEKEBIDiB. The Honey Creepers. 

Gen 178 Gbrthiola. The Honey Creepers. 

(2) Adult male like female; young like some ances- 
tral stage of the adult. 
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Prevailing colors, black, white, olive, brown, gray, 
yellow. 

The colors of this genus have been developed in ac- 
cordanco with the law of the assortment of pigments, 
but whether sexual selection or need for recognition has 
been the more important agent is not easily established. 
Both factors have apparently been operative. 

FAMILY MNIOTILTID.E. The Wood Warbleks. 

This extensive family is particularly interesting from 
the almost uniform degree of specialization of color 
marks which it presents. They are to be explained 
principally by the intluence of sexual selection supple- 
mente<l by the advantage of recognition marks. The 
different genera, with some few exceptions, are closely 
related so far as their colors are concerned, making thia 
family one of the best illustrations of the law of the 
assortment of pigments. The prevailing colors of the 
entire family are olive green, black and yellow. The 
gray which so often appears may be due to the bleach- 
ing of the olive green; the red, as in Setophaga, is ob- 
viously the result of intensification of the yellow, and 
the chestnut may be also a modification of the yellow, 
analagous to the change in Iderus apurius. This leaves 
the blue still unaccounted for, and it must be confessed 
that this is the most difficult color to explain in harmony 
with the law of pigment assortment. It is probably a 
modification pf the black pigment, however. In the 
caerulean warbler (Dendroica canrulea)^ the young is't>liv6 
green, and the color of the adult is apparently produced 
by the loss of the yellow pigment. 

The different species of a genus are as a rule sharply 
separate from one another, and do not blend through 
local races. Most species are not very widely spread 
over the country, and accordingly comparatively few are 
divisible into geographical varieties. 
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Genus Mxiotilta. Black and White Waiibler. 

(7) Male more conspicuously colored thaa female; 
young similar to adult female. 

Prevailing colors, black, white, brownish (in young). 

This bird presents one of the best examples of black 
and white as cognate colors. Hie markings are modifi- 
cations of the primitive streaked plumage, the streaks 
having simply been defined and accentuated, but whether 
chiefly by sexual selection or by other factors, I am un- 
able to surmise. 

Genus Protonotaria. Prothonotary Warbler. 

(7) Adult male more eons|)ieuously colored than 
female; y()Uii«j: similar to adult female. 

Prevailing colors, white, bluish gray, olive green, 
yellow. 

The markiiiirsof this genus are probably due to sexual 
seleelion, which has not yet reached the eiul of its spe- 
cializing inliuence. Individual variation in the head of 
the male tlirows considerable light upon the law of the 
assortment of pigments and correlative colors. In the 
young the top of the head is olive green, but with the 
assumption of a full plumage, the tendency is for it to 
become more and more pure yellow in color. In full 
plumed individuals the yellow becomes an intense cad- 
mium, sometimes tinted with orange.* 

Genus Helinaia. Swainson's Warbler. 

Genus Helmitheuus. \Vuu.m-eating VV^vrbler. 

(1) Adult male like female; young similar to adult. 

Prevailing colors, black, white, brown, buff, yellowish. 

These two genera may represent forms which have 
degenerated in respect to their color markings, but per- 
haps are species which have not yet attained the degree 

* Sidgwajr's Manual, p. 484. 
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of specialization of the rest of the family. The fact 
which looks toward degeneration is that neither the 
adult nor the voung show any tendency toward a streaked 
plumage (unless the specialized head stripes of Helmi- 
therus be taken into account) which we would expect to 
find if the birds still retained a primitive coloration. 
The general aspect of both these species is that of forms 
which had been brightly colored and lost all but a vestige 
of their former splendor. They might be looked upon 
then as geratologous forms (see cmte, p. 78). 

Genus Helminthophila. Golden-winued Wakblek, 

ETC. 

(7) Adult male usually more conspicuously colored 
than female [(2) adults sometimes alike]; young usually 
similar to female, but sometimes (8) with a peculiar first 
plumage. 

Prevailing colors, black, white, ash gray, brown, 
chestnut, olive green, yellow. 

Sexual selection, aided by isolation, has doubtless 
been the chief factor in the origination of the markings 
of this genus. The colors may all be explained as sug- 
gested in speaking of the family in harmony with the 
law of the assortment of pigments. Gteographical isol- 
ation has been an important, though probably not the 
only form of segregation. The ditTerent stages through 
which the genus has ])rogressed are well shown by the 
forms of to-day. The young of the Tennessee warbler 
(H. pcrefjrina) which is plain olive green, paler on the 
breast, represents the })rimitive plumage of the genus. 
Through pigment assortment by sexual selection a yellow 
crown patch was developed. Then the species was isol- 
ated in two districts, east and west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, by the ice age, apparently. The eastern species 
devel()i)ed white recognition markings upon the tail 
21 
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which have persisted through all its modifications, this 

character being lucking in western forms. Sexual selec- 
tion, aided by further isolation of some sort, next pro- 
duced one species with a yellow and one witli a black 
throat. The latter by further isolation became subdi- 
vided into one species with the yellow crown ])ersisting 
and another in which it is replaced by black, except on 
the foreliead. 

In the west the color of the crown patch became 
changed from the yellow to a chestnut brown apparently 
by a process of intensification. The orange-crowned 
warbler (H. celata) represents the stage intermediate be- 
tween the yellow and the rufous crown. The general 
olive green color next became bleached out into an ash, 
the head being first affected, and at the same time the 
yellow of the under parts became bleached into white. 
Sexual selection, in conjunction with isolation, finally 
produced two species from this last one, one with the 
rump yellow, the other with the rump chestnut, corre- 
sponding to the changes of the crown patch. Two 
eastern species, H, lawrenoei and J7. pmuSf seem to be 
dichromatic, having the normal olive green and yellow 
colors, and in the same locality being found with this 
color replaced by gray and white. The change here is 
similar to that from H. ruficapilla to H. lucice, only the 
two forms have not become established as distinct species 
in the former instance. Mr. Kidgway, in a foot note in 
the Manual of North American Birds* suggests another 
exi)lanation , as follows: "In a large series of specimens, 
every possible intermediate condition of plumage be- 
tween typical H. jiinus and H. leucobronchialis is seen, 
just as in the case of //. ch-r^sopfcni smd H . la wrencei. If 
we assume, therefore, that these four forms represent 

• p. 486. 
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merely two dichroic species, in one of which (H. pinus) 
the Xanthochroic (yellow) jiliase, and in tlip other 
(H. chrysopierd j^^f" leucochroic- (white) phase represents 
the normal plumage — and admitting that these two 
species, in their various conditions, hybridize (which 
seems to be an incontrovertible fact) — we have an easy 
and altogether plausible explanation of the origin of the 
almost interminably variable series of specimens which 
have found their way into the ' waste-basket * labelled 
'H. leu4xbronehiali8,* ** 

Whatever view may prove to be the correct one, the 
important point to note in this connection is that olive 
green and yellow seem to be very closely related to gray 
and white, and that the latter has the appearance of 
being a bleached out phase of the former, due perhaps 
to the failure to" deposit the pigment in sufficient quanti- 
ties. The accompanying table shows the probable gene- 
alogy of the genus. I am largely indebted to Coues' 
Key for the specific characters, which are there stated in 
a particularly terse and comprehensive table. 
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Below white, Bel%>w^;eUo.wdsli, 
lump chestnuL rump 3rellliw. 

mrcua tibqinlb' 



Duller 
BTmOAFXXiXiA 

Brighter 




»TT-FTCAPIl*liA 
aUTTUSALiIS 




Lower parts white, 
back ash gray . 

I«£UCOB&01IOSIAUB 

Color ashy. 

! tower'parts- yellow, 
back'oHve^ green. 



Color olvvt green, ashy on liead, 
crown cheataut. 

Crown yellow , lores black 



Brighter. 
OBLATA 





IiOWer parts. yellow,- 
baiek olive ^reen. 
XJLWBBNOSI 




Crown black 
BAOHBLANl Crown yellow. 




Throat ydlow. 
Crown orange brawn, / .Throat blade, 
ocklorolivej 




No'white spots on tail. White spots on.tail. 



V 



Crown'yeUow. 

WESTERN j EASTERN 

TXd'm olive green. 
•PBBBOSIVJL' ^ 

Genus Gompsothltpis. The Pa&ula Warbler, etc. 

(8) Adult male more conspicuously colored than 
female; young witli a peculiar first plumage. 

Prevailing colors, white, bluish gray, olive green, yel- 
low, orange brown. 
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Sexual selection appears to have been the chief factor 
in the origination of the color markings of this genus. 
The orange brown of the breast is an intensihcation of 
yellow analogous to that of the crown of Helniinikophila 
celata. 

The young plumage shows the coloration of the primi- 
tive bird — dull olive and gray. 

Gbnus Dbndroica. The Wood Warblers. 

(7) Adull niale more conspicuously colored than 
female; young similar to female, or (8) with a peculiar 
first plumage; or, more rarely, (5) male differs from 
fenuile in breeding plumage only; young with peculiar 
first i)lumage. 

Prevailing colors, black, white, olive green, yellow, 
orange, bluish, chestnut. 

There seems to be little doubt that the varied color 
markings of this extensive genus have been produced 
for the most part by the action of sexual selection. As 
this is a peculiarly favora]>le genus for the study of the 
effects of sexual selection I have prepared tables of the 
colors of the entire genus, one for the female or imma- 
ture plumage and the other of the adult males (Plates 
XVIII and XIX). In order to get the colors of any one 
species read the colors in a line from right to left, while 
to compare the colors of the same part of the body in 
different species read the columns up and down. These 
two tables illustrate sexual selection, pigment assort- 
ment, environmental influences, and many less universal 
points. It will be noticed that although the colors in 
Plate XVIII are of dull monotonous tints, nearly all the 
specialized colors are suggested. The general effect of this 
plate is olive green on the left half and white or yeUow 
on the right. The only (•onsj)icuous excejdions to the 
olive color are the three species in which the rump is 
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yellow, and those in which the upper tail coverts are 
bluish gray. The white and yellow on the right hand 

side is considerably interrupted hy streaks, but iu gen- 
eral is fairly constant except in D. <v.Htiva and its allies. 
From this it seems undoubted that the ancestor of the 
genus was an olive green bird, probably streaked both 
above and below. The olive green is a combination of 
black and yellow, which were apparently the original 
pigments of the genus. They were thrown off indis- 
criminately producing the olive green effect, and the 
bulk of the pigment following the shaft of the featlier 
would give a streaked appearance to the bird. Excess of 
sunlight upon the back would cause the greater part of 
the pigment to lodge there, and the result would be a 
bird not unlike a composite of the females here repre- 
sented. 

Then sexual selection would step in as a factor in pro- 
ducing change. Occasionally a single feather or a par- 
ticular spot on the bird would receive a trifle more of 
either the yellow or the black pigment than usual, from 
a cause which, for lack of a better name, we may call 
fortuitous, and this bird would be conspicuous among 
his fellows, and more easily gain a mate and leave off- 
spring. In the course of time this character would be- 
come exaggerated, from the continual selection, into a 
specific character. Olive green, black and yellow would 
then be the three colors of the genus, the back being 
darker than the breast, and the black and yellow occur- 
ring upon the most conspicuous parts of the body. It 
will be noticed from the diagram that these colors occur 
most frequently upon the top of the head, rump, upper 
tail coverts, ear coverts, throat and breast, where they 
would be most noticeable. An intensification of the 
yellow would produce orange, as in D. blacktmrnioif while 
a darkening of this, perhaps by reintroducing black. 
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would result in the chestnut of D. bryanii, etc. This 
leaves only the blue as a doubtful color, although it ap- 
pears to be related to the black through gray. 

The following facts, shown by these plates, seem to be 
inexplicable in any way except by the law of the assort- 
ment of pignients, or else this law seems to account for 
them most satisfactorily: (1) the specialized colors of the 
males are generally tlie colors which, when com))ine<l, 
would produce the generalized colors of the females; (2) 
the specialized colors of the males when combined gen- 
erally produce tlie generalized colors of the males; (3) 
exactly the same color aj)pear3 in widely sejKirated parts 
of the body of one species; (4) exactly tlie same color 
often ap})ears on the same or on different parts of the 
body of dilTerent sju'cies; (5) in general, the same colors 
run through the entire genus, liowever differently they 
may be combined or modified in quantity or distribution. 

The following details concerning the proportion and 
distribution of the different colors of the genus in the 
adult male plumage may be of interest in this connec- 
tion: Black is present in nineteen out of the twenty* 
• four species, being confined exclusively or mainly to the 
upper parts of the body in four, and to the lower parts 
in one species. The top of the head is solid black in 
four species, the back mainly or entirely so in two, the 
ear coverts in ten, throat in six, breast in three, and 
sides in one. Yellow appears in eighteen species, being 
confined to the upper parts of the body in two species 
and to the lower parts in eight. The top of the head is 
yellow in five species, the back never so. The rump 
is yellow in four, ear coverts in four, throat in nine, and 
breast in eleven. Olive or olive green occurs in thir- 
teen species, being confined to the upper parts of the 
body in all of them. Blue is present in eight species, 
in all but one of them (D. ecertiUa) being excluded from 
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the lower parts, while orange or chestnut are also repre- 
sented in eight species. The following correlations of 

color may also be noted: When white a)H»eurs on the 
throat or ear coverts it is the color of tlie breast and 
abdomen; when the rump is yellow the throat is yellow 
or white ; when the top of the head is chest nnt or orange, 
the throat is generally the same (one excei>tion); when 
the top of the head is yellow the throat is generally 
yellow or white; when tho back is streaked the sides are 
generally streaked. 

Gbnus Sbiurus. The Water Thrushes, etc. 

(2) Aduh male like female; young with a sliglitly 
less developed plumage. 

Prevailing colors, black, white, brown, olive, orange, 
rufous. 

The resemblance of Passerella to some of the thrushes 
has already been mentioned, but the })resent genus ex- 
hibits even more perfect similarity to the thrushes, both 
in color and nuirkings. The orange crown of S. auro- 
capilim and the greenish olive color of llie V)ack in this 
species are of course exceptions. It would seem that 
the markings are to be explained largely by the general 
laws of pigment deposition, the greater amount of pig* 
ment going to the back has made it uniform in color, 
while the breast has retained the primitive spotted 
plumage, the markings having been defined and accent- 
uated by sexual selection, perhaps. The superciliary 
stripe is a conspicuous recognition mark, and may have 
originally been discriminative in character, distinguish- 
ing the ancestral form of 8. nov^xyraeenna from the 
ancestral form of 8, aurocapUlua with a white orbital 
ring. The colors of this latter species are similar to the 
typical colors of the family — black, yellow (orange) and 
olive green, but the other species are all brown. 
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Genus Geothlypis. The Kentucky Warbler, etc. 

(7) Adult male similar to female (but more con- 
spicuously colored); young similar to female, or (8) with 
a more simple plumage than the adult. 

Prevailing colors, black, white, ashy, brown, olive 
green, yellow. 

The characteristic colors of the family, black, yellow 
and olive green, are conspicuously present in this genus 
— the result of pigment assortment. This genus is a 
particularly good example of the combined action of iso- 
lation, sexual selection, and climatic influences in the 
production of different species. Geothlypis has more 
geographical races than is usual in the family, and these 
are clearly the result of environmental influences. This 
is conspicuously the case with the different varieties of 
G, tHehaa. Such species as G, mslanops and G, bddingi 
are merely climatic .races in which the modification has 
become extreme enough to establish them as distinct 
from G. trickaa. The Mexican yellow throats are dis- 
tinguished from the Guatemalan species by the eyelid 
being black in the latter and white in the former. This 
cannot be solely the result of climatic influence, but is 
due either to isolation alone or to isolation and selec- 
tion. The specific distinctions between G. formowt G. 
agiliSf G. jjhUadelphia and G. macgillivvayi are due to 
isolation and sexual selection. G, maegiUivrayi appears 
to be a retarded form of G, Philadelphia. 

Gbnus Ictbria. The Chats. 

Genus Stlyania. The Hooded Warbler, etc. 

(8) Adult male more conspicuously colored than 
female; young with a peculiar first plumage. 

Prevailing colors, black, white, gray, olive green, yel- 
low. 

The colors of these two genera are typical of the 
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family, and are to be explained by pigment assortment 
and sexual selection. 

Genus Setophaga. The Kedstabts. 

' (7) Adult male more conspicuously colored than 
female; young similar to female, but duller, or (2) adult 
male like female, young with a peculiar first plumage. 

Prevailing colors, black, white, yellow, red, chestnut, 
brown. 

The colors in this genus are the result of sexual selec- 
tion. By pigment assortment the olive green has 
become entirely replaced by its component black and 
yellow. The yellow has become intensified into the cor- 
relative orange or red, and by sexual selection has been 
located under the wings, where it will be most conspic- 
uous when the bird is in motion. The female has in- 
herited the yellow color in place of the intensified red, 
and the black is replaced by olive gray. As in the orioles 
where chestnut occurs apparently intimately connected 
witli yellow and intensified red, so here also a species is 
found (S. inini(itu) with a crown-patch of chestnut, ap- 
parently intensified from yellow. In this species the 
red of the under parts is on the breast, extending down 
on tlie belly, instead of on the sides, and is niucli more 
intense than in iSf. riitic 'dln. The different species have 
doubtless been originated by sexual selection and isola- 
tion in a tropical climate. The fact that in some of the 
most brilliant species tin female is colored like the male 
is an evidence of a high degree of specialization. 

Genus Gabdellina. Rsd-facbd Warblbr. 

Genus Ek(jaticus. Red Wakbler. 

(2) Adult male like female; young with a peculiar 
first plumage. 

Prevailing colors, black, white, gray, brown, red, 
vermilion. 
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Like Setopliaga, these, two genera of brilliant red 
warblers are tropical in their distribution, and the colors 
have been produced by sexual selection iu a hot climate. 

Genus Basilbutbrus. Brashbr's Warbler, etc. 

(1) Adult male like female; young like the adult (?). 

Prevailing colors, black, yellow, olive green, chestnut, 
orange-rufous. 

The colors in this genus are the conventional ones of 
the family, and are to be accounted for as in the pre- 
ceding instances. The different species appear to be 
largely due to climatic influences. 

FAMILY MO.TACILLID.E. The Wagtails and 
^ Pipits. 

(5) Male in breeding plumage differs from female; 
young with peculiar first plumage (Motacilla and 
Budytes), or (4) both sexes change with season; young 
differ from adults at any season (Anthus). 

Prevailing colors, black, white, gray, bluish, brown, 
yellow, olive green. 

In this family a certain similarity to the colors of the 
genus Dendroica is to be noted. The bluish ground 
color is present in some of the species of Motacilla, 
while in M, inelaaojte. and in the genus Budytes the 
ground color is olive green, thus presenting the two 
colors most often occurring in the generalized markings 
of Dendroica. In this family also black and yellow 
form the princi])al specialized marks. Se.xual selection 
has evidently been the factor whicli has produced the 
^markings in this group, although far less completely 
carried out than in Dendroica. The terrestrial habits 
of the members of the family may have had a tendency 
to suppress the bright colors, Anthus in particular being 
protectively colored. The gregarious disposition of these 
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birds has rendered necessary the white recognition 
marks of the wing and tail. 

FAMILY CINCLIDiB, The Dippbbs. 

Genus Cinclus. The Dippers. 

(1) Adult male like female; young like adult (young 
and winter plumage slightly ditferent). 

Prevailing colore, grayish, brownish, white. 

The colors are protectiye, harmonizing with the rocks 
along the mountain streams frequented by these birds. 
The white color of the edges of the feathers on the 
lower parts of the body in young and winter specimens 
t points to an afiinity to southern forms, in which the 
under parts are white'. Thus in (7. Uueonotus of Colom- 
bia and Ecuador the entire under parts, head and 
middle of back are white. The adult of C ardesiaeus 
of Gosta Rica is very similar to C. mexioantu, but the 
breast of the young is almost pure white. Why there 
should be an increase in pij^nient toward the north in- 
stead of the reverse, as is tlie rule, 1 cannot suggest. 

FAMILY TROGLODYTID^. Thk Wrbns, Thrash- 
ers, ETC. 

(1) Adult male like female; young like adult, or (2) 
young with a peculiar first plumage. 

Prevailing colors, black, white, slaty, gray, brown, 
rufous, chestnut. 

These birds are, as a rule, not highly specialized, so 
far as their colors are concerned, reminding one of the 
general plan of color markings among many of the 
sparrows. As a rule, the back is some shade of brown 
or rufous, with the breast white, and either the breast 
alone, or sometimes both back and breast, profusely 
streaked or spotted. Sexual selection has had, it would 
seem, but a subordinate part in producing this plan of 
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marking.. Allusion has already been made to the use 
of the chestnut color of the under tail coverts of (Jaleo- 
scoptes as a recognition marking {see <i titc , p. 20'-)). while 
the black cap of this genus may serve a similar purpose. 
The white wing and tail characters are either directive 
or discriminative marks, and are very ejenerally present. 
When the adult are specialized beyond the streaked 
plumage, either by the assumption of a uniform dark 
color or of a dark back and light under parte, the young 
show, to a more or less marked degree, the streaked or 
spotted plumage of the ancestral form. I am unable to 
suggest any explanation of the barred markings so com- 
mon on the posterior part of the body among the wrens. 

FAMILY G£KTHIID.£. The Crbbpbrs. 

Genus Cbrthia. The Creepers. 

(1) Adult male like female; young like adult. 

Pieyailing colors, brown, grayish, white. 

The colors of this genus are protective in nature, the 
back harmniii/.ing perfectly with the trunks of the trees 
to which the bird clings. The breast is white in accord- 
ance with the general laws of growth. 

FAMILY PARIDiE. The Nuthatches and Tits. 

(1) Adult male like female; young like adult (except 
in Auriparus). 

Prevailing colors, black, white, brown, bluish, gray, 
yellow. 

The birds of this family are highly specialized, al- 
though never brilliantly colored. The primitive streaked 
pattern is almost or completely wanting even in the 
young plumage, showing that the specialization has been 
carried very far. Auriparus is the only genus which 
displays any bright colors, and in this instance the yel- 
low head is obviously the result of sexual selection. 
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being much duller in the female and wanting in the 
young. How this color can be accounted for in accord- 
ance with the law of the assortment of pigments I do 
not see at present, for it would seem that some species in 
the family should be colored olive green. The different 
species of the genus Sitta are very distinctively marked. 
As the sexes are alike it is difficult to decide how im- 
portant sexual selection may have been in originating 
these markings and the saQoie is true of Parus. The 
latter genus has been especially susceptible to the influ- 
ences of climate, a large number of the species breaking 
up iuto geographical races. Psaltriparus is equally in- 
fluenced by climate. Little iucoiis})icuous marks are 
generally the most difiicult to explain, and this is no- 
tably the case with Psaltriparus. Of wliat possible 
utility can be the brown head as contrasted with the 
gray back? It is present in both sexes so could hardly be 
looked upon as the result of sexual selection, nor is it 
conspicuous enough to be of use as a recognition mark. 
If, however, some other bird inhabiting the same ter- 
ritory looked very much like Psaltriparus but without 
the brown cap, it might serve at close range as a dis- 
criminative mark. 

FAMILY SYLVIIDAE. Thb Wabblbrs, Einolbts, 

AND GnATCATCHBRB. 

« 

(7) Adult male generally more conspicuously colored 

than female; young like adult female, or (8) with a 
peculiar first plumage. 

Prevailing colors, black, white, olive green, yellow, 
oran(;o, red, bluish gray. 

The colors of this specialized family may be explained 
by sexual solcction and the assortment of pigments. 
The similarity to the Mniotiltida3 and Motacillidae in 
point of coloration is quite striking, the olive green, 
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black, and yellow being present and also the bluish 
gray. Phyllopseustes has not progressed beyond the 
generalized stage of the warblers, no conspicuous sexual 
ornaments having been added, but the crown patch of 
Regulus is a highly developed character. In R. orlen- 
dula the yellow has been conipletely intensified into 
scarlet, but in R.mtrnpn the intensification is less com- 
plete. This species exhibits the pure yellow and its in- 
tensification into orange in different parts of the crown. 
The bluish or black crown patch ol Polioptila is prob- 
ably the result of sexual selection, as it is confined to 
the male. A remarkably fine illustration of discrimi- 
native marks is shown in the outer tail feathers of P. 
jAumbea and P. calif omica, the outer web being white 
in the former and black in the latter species. 

FAMILY TURDID^. The Thbushbs, Solitairbs, 
Stonbchats, Blubbirdb, btc. 

(8) Adult male usually more conspicuously colored 
than female; young with a peculiar first plumage, or (2) 
male like female; young like some ancestral stage of 
adult. 

Prevailing colors, black, white, brown, rufous, plum- 
beous, bluisli gray, blue. 

The ancestral form from which this family arose was 
a brown spotted or mottled bird, as shown by the young 
of to-day. The different genera have diverged very 
widely in point of color, however, but may all be ex- 
plained in accordance with the law of the assortment 
of pigments. If the primitive pigments were blue and 
reddish brown their combination would produce Mya- 
destes, the brown alone would serve for Turdus, while 
the blue deepened would produce the color of the back 
of Merula and Hesperocichla, in combination with 
brown, the back of Cyanecula and Saxicola, and inten- 
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sitied, tlie back of Sialia. Deepened still further it 
would become the black of Meruhi and other species. 
In the same manner variations of the brown would ac- 
count for the color of the under parts of the body. 

Sexual selection with isolation has doubtless been an 
important, though by no means the only agent in the 
production of generic and specific characters. Recog- 
nition markings, both directive and discriminative have 
been developed by natural selection, and direct environ- 
mental influences have done their share in modifying 
species, as with Merula conJinU, 
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PLATE I. 

Figs. 1, 2, 3. Tbrco outer tail f eatbezt of 2>ryo6ale« |>it6e«eeiu, showing, 
individual variation in oolor marks. 

Figs. 4, 5. Featlieib irom the back of Dryobalea viilo»u8 and D. acalaria, 
nqwotWely, iUmtnating the striped and bansd pAttsnt. 

Vig. 6. Ftontal featlier of Q€iHhfypl§ irkkaB oecidentalia in winter plnm- 
%gfif illastrnting acraptosis. The dark edge wears off in spring, leaving 
the yellow base exposed. Four times natural size. 

Fig. 7. Feather from back of head of Dendroica occidentalvt iu winter 
plnmage. The dafk edge wears off in spriug, exposing the yellow beneath. 
Three times natnral sise. 

Fig. 8. Feather from breast of BeeUcopkaguB caroUnus iu winter plnm* 
age. The lif^ht msty edge wean off in ^ring, leaving the black exposed. 
Natural size. 

Fig. 9. Feather from the back of Plectrophenaz nivalis in spring plum- 
age, the white having worn down and left the blaek base remaining. 
Fig. 10. Feather from the back of PfeelropAenox hjfperhoreut in spring 

plumage, the white tip reuiainiiif,' unworn. 

Fig. 11. Feather from the throat of Irternx rni-tilhilm* nehoni, changing 
from yoUow to black by the accestiiou of pigment without moult. Twice 
natnral sise. 

Fig. 12. Ftather from the back of the head of leUrw bvUoeJti, showing 
the change from yellow to blade by the aeoession of blade pigment. Twiee 
natural sise. 

FLATE n. 

Feathers illustrating the stages of transition to a completely black mode 
of pigmentation. Natnral sise. 

Figs. 1-6, iuclnaiTe. Changes from a streaked plumage. Tnm the 
nnder parts of Melanerpen fnrmirivoruH bainll. 

Figs. 7-13, inclusive. Changes from a streaked to a barred, and from a 
barred to a completely black feather. From the under parts of Sphyra- 
jdetuvaritu. *" 

Figs. 14-17, indnsiTe. Changes from a barred to a blaek stsge. From 
the edge of the throat>pateh of the female Sphyrapkut ihjfrddeiu. 
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FL^TE m. 

Feathen of the wing of tfako ^parverius, iliowing tnmaition of pattam * 
MMordlng to ttiooMsioiwl iaaohgj, Katiinl tiw. 

PLATE IV. 

Heads of varions North Americnn birrls, showing typM of blaok nuurk* 
ingH, with their oombinations and modifications. 

Fig. 1. PoUoptita plumbea; a, LeueoatieU griseonueha; h, Mdotpixa 
gwrffieMo; % PelroeMidon hut^remf d, CoeeotkrmuUi vetptrtimu. 

Fig. 2. Zonotrichin coronata; a, CyanocephaXtu q/amoet^pihiUiiu; h, Bpi' 
tella $ocialia; c, Cfophlttus pileatus 5 ; d, Cyanocitta crintata. 

Fig. 3. Saxicola cenanthc; a, Geothlypi» trichas; h, JJendroica dotninica; 
0, Dmdntica eottonea; d, J}endroica pensylvaniea; e, Hesptrockhla luevw. 

Fig* 4. Colaptes aMrtUu$; Pauerima eyoMa; Is JcteHa vhtm; 
C, Ceophl(tus piUatus $ ; d, Sphyrapicm varim. 

Fig. Dtndroirn virrm: a, JIflminthophHahachman'r. b, Xnnthocephalua 
xanthocfjihiiliiK; c, GuiracacctruUa; CardinaUa viryinianus; etCardinaiit 
eat^Milis iyneua. 

Flff. 6. Dendrcka tigrina; a, ZonoMehia ieme^rjft: h, Zdmtrkhia 
teucopkrift hitermedta; e, OampepkUm prbuipalUS ; d, Dendroiea ernmltf 
een$. 

Fig. 7. Dendroiea bUtckbumice; a, SUta canadensia; b, Dryobata pubeti' 
ctn»; c, Vireo mtrieapillut; d, Dendroiea macttloM; e, iipinus pmJUria 
mctPiccMui* 

Fig. 8. Dendroiea strialn; a, Dryobates borealis; h, Dendroiea ehrfftth 
paria; c, Campfphilus principalis ^ ; d, Cakarius lapponicm. 

Fig. 9. Paru$ atricapilltu; a, Spinua lawrencei; b, Motaciiia alba; 
e, Sjflvania milrata; d, CoieartM* omaltu; e, Ca/eartiM jmcCm. 

Fig. 10. Ampeib garruUu; a.. P'onit gambeU; h, Mekmerpee /e rmiei - 
voruM bairdi^ ; c, Mehmetpee formSehorue bottdi^ $ dtXa$Ukemra huettoeai 

e, Otocoris alpcKtris. 

Fig. 11. Helminlhophila chrysoptera; a, MniotiUavaria; h, Picua vilUmu; 
0, CeUmu virffii^aniu texanua; d, CalUpepla eali/omica; e, Cyrtonyx moii<e> 
«««•«. 

PLATE T. 

Examples of yellow and led aa oonelatlTa colon. [Tha namea leUrme 
enenllalMe and /. eueuUaint neleemi ahonld be txanapoaad.) 

PLATE VI. 

The upper figure showa the effeot of enviionmant in Ueaohing oolor in 
the genus Myiarchus. 

The lower figure shows a tail of an immature male Ieteru$ eueuUaine 
nelMHii dhanging from yellow to hlaok Iqr the aooeation of pigment without 
nionlt. Natnial siie. 
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PLATE VII. 

Three racpB of fspinm pmUrin, showing the change from a greenish 
olive to a black plumage. Natural size. 

FLATS Vni. 

Thx«e outer tail leathers ol Pipilo, showing decrease in sise ot white 
markingB toward the west and northwest. 

PLATE IX. 

Geographical distribotion of Bphjni^oiis. A. — 1, 8. varhui % 8, varhta 

nuchalu. B. — 5. ruber. 

Geographical distribution of Pipilo. A. — 1, Pipilo erylhrophthalmu$i 
2, P. erythrophthalmua alleni. B. — 1, P. tnaculalus; 2» P. maculalua are- 
Ueu$; 3, P. mocHlaliif mtgalonif»{ i, P. maeutatm oregemu, 

PLATE X. 

Geographical distribution of the races of Megaaeopt omo. I, asio; 2, ftor- 
idanux: 3, maccallii; 4, irichojy^ut; 5, bendirei; 6, kennicottii ; 7, maxwellict. 

Geographical distribution of Cyanocitta. A. —1, C. cristata; 2, C. crintata 
Jlorincola. B. — 1, Catelleri; 2, C. Bielleri frontalis; 3, C. alelleri annecUns; ^ 
4, (7. itetteri maenhpha; 6, (7. ttetteri diademata: % C, MteUeri eonmata* . 

PLATE XI. 

Geographical distribution of the raOSS of Dryobalea villoMw^. A. I, leu- 
comelan; 2, villosus; 3, audubonii; 4, mavvardi. B. — 1, harrisii; 2, jardinii. 
Geographical distribution of the Imkler-backed forms of Dryobates. 

A. — 1, J). BCiUaru; 2, D. acalaris parvus; 3, D . scalar ia hair di; 4, D. acalaru 
Uueuamu; 6, D, Kolaria tbuUoenti*; 6, 2>. tealarU grajfaoni* B.-- D. mtl- 
toJIil. 0.— D. ftorsolii. 

PLATE XII. 

Geographical distribution of Bubo. A. — 1, B. virginianua; 2, li. virrjini- 
anua mturaluf; 3, B. virginkMUB curetieusi 4^ B. vtrffiniantu wbarcticu*. 

B. — B. mtxicanua. 

Qeographiosl distrilration of GhordeUes. A.— 1, C, vhrfgliiAKKm: % C, v»r- 
gMimmt minor; 3, (7. vUrgkUamu hemrgi. B.— C. (emniii. 

PLATE Xm. 

Map of North America, showing the influence of climate upon the color 
of Melospiza faaciata. The breeding range of each race is indicated, the 
territory occupied by each variety being colored as nearly as possible in 
bsmouy with the markings of the hack. 
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PLATE XIV. 

The ihonlden of the different species of Agelains, showing the transi- 
tion from the nnmodified brown of the female in winter to the adolt male 
plamage in sammer. Natural size. 

PLATE XV. 

Heada of the different epeciea of Hphyrapious, showing the transition 
from the brown plamage of the yming, thiongh anooesaiTe atagea of in- 
ereaaing tad, to the a4i>lt male of 8, ruber. 

PLATE XVI. 
^,eada of the female and young of the genns lotema. 

PLATE XVII. 

Heads of the adult males of the genus Icterus. 



PLATE XVm. 

Oolor ohait of tlia nndiffoniitialad plumage^ female or joanA of the 
genus Dendroica. For deaeiiptton of a alngle speoiee, read the lines from 
Tight to left; for oomparieon of the aame part of the body, read the 

columns. 

PLATE XIX. 

Color chart of the apeeiaUMd plnmaga^ adnlt male in spring, of the 
genua Dendroioa. 

[NoTK. — In one or two instances the colors in the above charta were 
anpplied from deaoriptiona; otherwise^ from apeoimena.] 
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Acanthi! 163, 21£. 29a | 

Accclention, Oope od, 73^ inatance of I 
Cop«'a law of 169^ 211 

Acciplter 2fili 

velox 211 I 

Acquired obaractera, on the Inh^rltaoea 
of. 2-50; Oalton on lnb«rltaQce of. 
5; Ryder on inberitance of. 12; con- 
aeqtiencea of diapcnsing with In- 
beritance of, abown by Cunning- 
bam.yT i Inberitance of , by protozoa 
admitted, %j Morgan on Inherit- 
ance of, 39^ Elliot ou Inheritance 
of, three evidences of Inherit- 
ance of. aa given by Spencer, H; 
Inberitance of, lat and 3d evl- 
dencea In proof of. aa given by 
Spencer, criticised by Romanes 
and Ball, 43-44: tranamiaslon of 
dircnised, 2S^ tranetnisalon of, di- 
vided Into two claaaea, 34; Japanese 
goldflab experimented with by Dr. 
Wahle, 31. 

Acquired bablta; Inheritance of, be- 
lieved In by Darwin, 40; Inherit- 
ance of. criticized by Ball, 40; In- 
heritance of, supported by Rom- 
anes, Al-4a. 

Acraptosls. definition of. 12iL Instances 
of acraptotlc feathers la^ 136^ 131 

Acroptosls. definition of 136i 12Z 

fglalltia Ifll 

Bumipalmata ISH 

fatbetlc taste In birds, explanation of, 
93-08: Poulton'a views on. 93- W; 
opposed by Morgan. 96^96^ Rom- 
anes on, 97-98; Allen on. Mor- 
gan on, 101 

Agelalns 143. IM^ 218. Si^ m 282 

gubernator 178^ 220, 2&4^ 255^ 222 

pbojnlceus 186^ 220^ 254^ 255^ 2&2 

tricolor Ufl^ «0. 2*4^ 255. 2312 

Alaudidn 281 

Alblnlsiu, theory of, suggested by SteJ- 
neger 22& 



Alcedlntdn 228 

Allen, Grant, on nathetlcs IM 

Allen, H\rrlson, on pigment 1112 

Allen, J. A., on geographical dlatrlbu- 
tlon as factor In evolution of colors 241 

Ammodramus jl5. 233 . !MU 

niaritimus SQ4 

nigresccos lil 

sandwichensis aOA 

alaudluus 184. 2112 

bryanU... 253 

savannamm paaterlnaa IM 

AmpelldR 31 C 

AmpeUa 216, 217^ 236. 3111 

cedrorum 188. 190^ aifj 

garrulus 190. aili 

Japontcna Sill 

Amphisplza l|Ot 210.301 

belU 2&i, 201 

nevadensis 264. 301 

bllineaU IW^ISA. Ml 

Anabolism definition of, tt; aa factor In 

pigmentation 1£1 

Anis 234 

Anthus 2ffii 

Anticryptlc colors, defined 194, 197, laa 

Autroatomns 201 

carollnensis IM. 208 

cubanensls QOSl 

inaoromyatax 2fifi 

voclferna 208 

arlconm 2ffi& 

Apbelocoma 158.218^ iSk 

calif ornlca Uft 

•leberll 2SA 

■umlcbrastl Sfii 

Aposematic colors, defined 194, 2011 

Aptatlc colors, defined IM 

Aptosochromatlam, definition of. . .135, 12Z 

Aqulla 214 

Archlbuteo 235^ 2ffii 

lagopus sanctl)ohannla Ill 

Arlatotle, originator of doctrine of 

evolution i 

Asturlna ^ 2111 
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Atthls 2afi 

AttidjB, bablU of, m proof of MziuU 

MlecHoD B& 

Aariparaa 230 

Ball, criticlam of Danrin's InttuncM 
of aoqtUred bftblta. 40] ciitieism of 
Spencer's eTidencea of InberiUnce 
of acquired cbaractera, 43-44. 

BMlleuterua 331 

BAtbmlam, definition of U 

Becarda 151 

Beckbam, on paeudeplaematlo oolora.. ISS. 
B^ddard. opposed to sexual aelectlon, 
88; on seznal coloration, 89-90 ; on 
color in birds. 138; on elTects of 
food on color, MS; on Influence of 
Ugbt 4>n pigmentation, 230; sum- 
mary of Camerano's system of geo« 
grapbical colora. 338; on protectlre 
mimicry, 232^ 
Belt, Buggeationa on natural selection 

as originator of species lli 

Beroicls msgellanica, instance of blgb 

coloration in female 90 

Bilateral symmetry, explanation of . . . . 22 

Blackbirds 203,235 

red-winged ... .143. 184. 178. 186. 220. 22i 

rusty 136 

yellow-beaded 188, 2fll 

Bluebirds 208. 318. 2M. 229. aitf 

arctic m 

Bobolink 149. 152. 185. 220^ 

Bobwhite 185j 2fll 

Bonaaa T&Q 

Boreal genera, Wallace's list of 2SS 

Brooks, modification of doctrine of 
pangenesis, 6^ secondary laws of 
variation. 62i laws of variation crlt* 

iciaed by Onllck 12 

Brown birds, colors of, protective Ififl 

Brown creeper, protective coloration 

of ISO. 

Bul>ouid« 2Za 

Butra mexlcanUB 263. 224 

Vlrginianus 348^ ^ 254^ 224 

arctlcua Ifi2 

snborctlcns 210 

Bunting, lark 162^179,313 

Indigo 16L 222 

varied 311 

Butcber-blrds 21£ 

Bateo 26a 

abbrevlatna 141 

albicandatua 2Qfi 

borealls ISO. 206. 2fifl 

calurua 112 



Buteo fnllginosas lil 

barlaol lil 

Utlaalma aOfi 

Uneatoa 2tt 

swalnsonl 14L IM^ IDS 

Oalamospiu 236, 3U 

melanocorys IM. IM^ 173, 213 

Oalcarius 218^ 303 

lapponlous 2&4 

ornataa 142 

pictus 264 

OalUpepU ^SAfi 

callfomlca 258 

squamata 288 

Camerano, system of geographloal col- 
ors summarized by Beddard 238. 239 

Oompepbllus 280 

principalis lifi 

Canaries, color of, changed by food .... 228 

Oaprimulglda 207^ 283 

Oaracara 222 

Cardlnalis 163. 221. Slfl 

virglnlanms . ..IS?. 243 

Cardinella SMI 

Carpodacoa 188. 222 

cassini 2fii 

erytbrlnua grebnltskll 2IZ 

mezlcanus 244 

frontalls..l36,156x 184^108, 229. 244 

purpureas calif uraicus 2fi4 

Catbird .. 182 

CatharisU strata 146 

CktbArtidA 2dl 

Oatbartes .^ura 14& 

Oatberpes 236 

Cellular continuity, upheld by Morgan, 
19-20: upheld by Elmer, 2Q. 

Centrooercua 236. 2fi2 

Oentronyx 280 

Ceopblceus 2flQ 

plleatua lil 

Certhia 2a&, 3;^ 

famlliaria americana 121 

Gertbiida 8S3 

Certbtola SL& 

bahamensis 18H 

Ceryle 238 

alcyon 122. 19ii ^ 228 

amasona 339 

cabanlsi 711 

Inda 212 

superciUoaa. 238 

torquaius 222 

Chachalacas 288 

Cbntura 216. 283 

Cbanuea 23$ 
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Cbati ais 

yellow-braMted 218 

Obelidon 3U 

erythrogMter 216, 218 

Cbondesttw .. 180,216.236.301 

gram m AC UK 211 

Obord«llM 207. 210 

texeoBli ^ 2&& 

▼irglnlAnas 3fifi 

hearyl 185. 253 

Cback will's widow IM 

CtnclidA 383 

ClDclna S32 

ardMiMOS 332 

leuconotai 332. 

mexlcanna ...218, 210. 832 

ClrcTU 2ffi 

bodsonlcn* SOU 

ClUlcoU 818 

rii»ri» 218 

CoccothrauRtes 2Sfi 

TMp«rtlnua 157^ 221 

OocoygM 22& 

Cocryziu 276. 277 

ftmertcaitt 277 

•rythropbtbalmaa 222 

majmardl TU 

minor 231 

OoBrcbtds 318 

Ooum' Key, Uble of oh&raeton of Hel* 

mintbopblU 32i 

Oogiuta colon, deflnltlon of 153 

CoUptM 280^ 2S1 

»2, 166^ 156. IS 

c«f«r 188. 1B6. 173. 176. 203 

OoUnoa 2fil 

graysonl 2S8 

ridgwayi 11^ 

▼IrglQiaDua Itf 

cabanensU HA 

floridanua Sfifi 

Colors, clasalBcAtion of, bj FonltOD. 
19i; defluitlOD of apUUc, ciTptlc, 
prociTptlc, anUcryptlc, paeudose- 
matlc, paeadapo8«maUc, paeadep- 
laematio, aemAtlo, aposematic, 
•ptacnaatto, dlreotlTe, dlacrlmina- 
tlTe. aazaal, aoolallatlc, aplgamlc. 

m-210. 

Colon, geographical diatribotloo aa 
factor In arolaUon of, 221i Baddard 
aumtnarlzaa Camerano'a ayatem of 
geognpblcal. 238- aft ; J. A. Allan 
on. 247. 



Color in blrda, general prlnciplea of. 
137; Beddard on, 138; tbeory of. 
IW-IOT. 

Colore in Nortb American Genera, pro- 
portion and dlatrlbniion of, 143- 
144; black contraaUng wltb white 
breastfl. 149; black wltb yellow or 
brown nuder parta, 148; black wltb 
roaa patch on breaat, 148; upper 
parta black, under parta light col- 
ored, 148. lower parta and top of 
haad, bUck, lA2;onwayaof aaanm- 
Ing a black plumage, 150^ lil^ 
Color, Oarman on variation in colon 

of animala, 231 
Color, Tarlatlon of. with aez, age or 
a«aaon, 211; Darwin on, 212^ 213. 
218; eifecU ot food on. U6, 227.228. 

ColnmbtB 2fi& 

Columba faaclato 20& 

Compsotblypia 321 

Concentration, law of, fii : definition of, 
TL 

Contopoa 215 

Cope on retardation, 28-26; definition 
of Bathmlam, 68; on law of extent 
and density, CCi on lawa ot acceler- 
ation and retardation, 73; on four 
lawa of atructore, 77-78; Inatance 
of law of retardation, IM. 

Correlation of growth, deflnltlonot 22 

OorreUtiTe colon, definition of 164; 
Inatancea of. 168-167; Moaptlona 
to. IfiL 

conrid* aaa 

Corma. 146. 218, 23$ 

crypto leucoa..... 182, 29Q 

Cowbirda 2Sa 

Cracids aisa 

Gre«pen 333 

brown ISl 

honey SIB 

CroMbiUa UA 218 

Crotophaga 22fi 

ani US. 

aaloiroatrls lifi 

Orowa aOS, 02, 215, 2ffl 

Cryptic colon defined Ifli 

Cockoo 18fi 

American 211 

CucaUda 21ft 

Cuoutua canortu 2Ifi 
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CannlDgham. criticism of pammixis, 
23: conaequenaeB of dispcnstag 
with inberltkDce of acquired cbar- 
actera, ZL on naturftl aslection, 28; 
criticism of Welsmann'a observa- 
tion on feet of Chinese ladies, 31^ 
environment dlscassed by, 3L ex- 
periments on effect of llRbt on pig- 
mentation, 2aSL 

Cupidonia 2M 

Cusp growtb, Osborn on, as evidence 
of tba inheritance of acquired 
characters, 

Cyanecula •, aas 

Cyaoocepbalns 21 s 

cyanocepbaloa »8. ^ 

Cynnocltta Wa^ 315, 246. 25Q 

cristata 182. 191, 215 

stellerl 245, 2A& 

frontalis 2ifl. 

table of specific and varietal char- 
acters of 242 

Cyanosplza 2M 

Oypseloldes 283. tM 

Cyrtonyx M<L 2JM> 

montexnmn 258 

ocelUtus asa 

sallmi 

Darwin, acceptance of principles of 
use and disuse and environmental 
influences, 2; hypothesis of pan- 
genesis, 3; on disuse, 2& on ac- 
quired habits, 40] InsUnces of in- 
heritance of acquired habits criti- 
cised by Ball, HL^il; acquired habits 
supported by Bomaues, 41; origin- 
ator of theory of sexual selection, 
BQi description of preferential 
mating. 81-82: theory of sexual 
selection, 82: Wallace opposed to 
his theory of sexual selection, 82- 
83; on physiological selection, 112: 
on color variations, with sex. age 
or season, ^Vj , 

Death, Welsmann's explanation of. 8-9: 
Morgan's criticism of Welsmann's 
explanation, fi. 

Dendragapns 204^ M6j 259 

canadensis 004 

frankllnil 2Qi 

obacurus am 

fullglnosus afU 

rtcbardsonll 204 

Dendrolca 325 

mstlva 16L 221^ 324 

audnbonl ; 203. 218. 219 



Dendrolca blackbamlae. ..148. 188^ 33L ^ 

bryantl 321 

c^rulea 158.221. 819. 321 

cnrulescens 221 

castanea 185, 222 

coronata.158. 182. 184. 187. 203. 218. 218 

dominlca 182^ 215 

maculosa 148. 218. 219 

nlgrescens 216» 217. 218 

occldenUlls IM. IM. 221 

olivacea 182 

pnlroarum 218. 219 

pensylvanica 222 

striata 187. 188, 232 

Ugrlna 188. 222 

townsendl 221 

vlgorsil. 221 

virens 188. 221 

Dlokcissel m 

Dlcrurua 128 

Dippers S2 

Directive colors, definition of, 194. 201: 
classification of by Todd, 201; new 
cUssiflcatlou of, 202. 

Disorlmlnatlve colors, defined 204. 2M 

Dolichonyx 28(1 

onizlvorus...l4a. 162. 181. 182. 186. 218 

Doves, moornlDg Qt&. 

white-fronted 205 

white.wlnged 20& 

Drongo cuckoo 128 

Dryobates 179. 224. 344. 262. 28Q 

arizouie 2ft4 

pubescena .. ..176.181.311. S&i 

galrdnerll 2fii 

scalaris 2M. 282 

balrdl 2fti 

stricklandl 254^ 

viliosiu ^ aai 

banrlsti aS4 

Jardlnll a&S 

leucomelas , 2&i 

maynardl 282 

Dyer, objections to physiological selec- 
tion. 123: objections to the term 
segregation of the fit, 128. 

Eagles aSQ 

Eotoplstes 23fi 

mlgratorius 206 

Elmer, on continuity of body cells. 20; 
Instances of observed cases of 
tmusmtsslon of mutilations, 32; oD 
pigmenlatlon. 162: on general pat> 
terns of bird colors, 179; on en- 
vironment in evolution of colors. 
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EUnotdes 2fil 

forflcatua 

EUnuB 251 

lenonrua IBSt 

Elliot, address en inberltance of ac- 
quired cbaractera, 38-40. 

Ember nagra SQfi 

EmbryogvneflU, definition of by Weln- 

m&nn 1& 

EmpidUt as& 

Enipldonax 215 

Engj-ptlla alblfrona 

EoTlronmenUl influencee, flnt reoog. 
nized hj Hilalre. 2. Morgan's In- 
stancaa of, 35; diaciused by Cun- 
nlngbatn, 37; direct Inflaencea of 
on colors of blrda and luaects, 33S. 
et aeq. 

Environment In evolntton of colore, 
dtr«ct Inflaence of. 736; Elmer on, 
22fi. 

Epigamic colors defined 194^ Oil 

Episematlo oolora defined IM^ 

Ergatieua 3311 

ruber 153^ IM 

EnetbeU 212 

bloolor liS. lifi 

Eupboniaelegantlaalma US 

Eiuptza aaa 

Evolution, history of the doctrine of, 
ix lawa governing, 64-M: relation 
of to speciea, 106. 

Faloo an 

colnmbarlua 218 

aackleyl 147^ 211 

lalandna Ifi2 

peregrloua 2A8 

sparverloldea 2U. 

aparverlna M6. 221 

FalcoDidn 2B1 

Falcone 221 

Fecundity, segregate, definition of 131 

Finch, pine 145, aoi 

purple aSZ 

scarlet rose 281 

FUckera U& 

red-abaft«i 170. 209 

Flute bird US 

Flycatchers, crested 2fift 

fork-tailed Ufi 

aciaaor- tailed lfi& 

ahlny^reated 162. l'J6. 2Q4 

tyrant 2&fi 

▼ermlllon..... 1S7, IZI 

FrlngllUdB 29a 

Qaleoscoptes carollnensls 182. 181 

23 



OftlllmB 251 

Oalton, on the continuity of the germ 
plasm and the Inheritance of ac- 
quired charactera, 6; on phyalolog* 
leal aelectlon, US. 

Oarman, on the Influence of light upon 
the colors of animals 221 

Oeddes and Thomson on katabollsm 
and anAboltsm fifl 

Genealogical table of Bplnua and Its 
allies, 300; of Helmlnthophlla. 324. 

Oeococcyx 216. 21A 

Oeothlypis 243, a2ii 

aglUs 221^ 322 

beldlngl 322 

formosa 32ft 

macgllUvnyl ^ Stt 

melanope 322 

Philadelphia 22L 1122 

tricbas 167, 1S3.218, 322 

oocldentalls 13& 

Oeratology, definition of, l&i example 
of, 22L 

Oerm-plaam, continuity of, criticized 
Vlnee. 13-14; \^ei8mann'a reply to 
Vines, 15i Byder on, Ifi. 

Qnatcatchera 834 

blue-gray IM 

Ooatsuckera 2tI3 

Oold-ftnches. 145.196, aoo 

green-backed 160. Iflft 

pine 290 

Oooee. Upland 90 

Ooahawka 218 

Mexican 210 

Oraoklea 2». 226 

Qrasaqult 148, 312 

Oreenjay UB 

Oroabeaka ail 

blackbeaded 156 

cardinal ISl 

evening 220 

pine 22fi 

roeebreasted.UB. 166. 176. 184. 191, m 

Grouse 'Mij 2&2 

Osnada 2Qi 

dusky 204 

Franklin's 2Q4 

Blcbardson'i 2Qi 

raffed 200 

•age 282 

sharp-tailed 211 

sooty 204 

Oulraoa cnrnlea 168, 218 

Oullok. criticism of Brooks' laws of 
varlaUon, 72; on UolaUon, 125.^128. 
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OymnokltU 296 

H»bl» aL 3U 

lodo vlcUn* 148^ 16^. l". 22a 

meUnocflpbaU IfiS 

HMOkel. expUnaUon of vlewt of hn- 
marok and HiUlre, pUstldule 
tbeonr. 6; Uwi of ber«lit7,69^ 78. 

Hallnetna tM.tlQ 

H&rportaynchiu 33fl 

HArtog, dlfflcaltj iu Wetamun's tb»* 

ory of Tftrlation 86^ BZ 

Hawk, bro«d- winged 70A 

Harrli'i ifltt 

luarHb aflS 

Mt iican bbKk 2m 

red-tail«d SUA 

■puTov m. aoa 

SwalnBOo'a QSA 

western red-t&lled 138 

wbite-Ulled 20(1 

HelinaU SSQ 

Helmintberaa 338 

Helmlntboptaaga S^iA 

HelmtDtbopbllA 321 

celata 822 

Intekcena USt 

cbryaopten 188. nh 322 

Uwreooel 322 

leacobroDcblallB 822 

lucl» an.8M 

peregrlna 321 

plnaa ML ^22 

raflcapllbk. m, an 

awalnaoDi. 2ia 

Helmltberaa 320 

Heredity, Inflaence of. 2fi : lawa of 18 

Henperocictal* SSfi 

n»vl» lM;lfia,21ia 

UiUIre, originator of tbe doctrine of 

environmental Inflnencea 2 

Hlrundinids SU 

Homology, ezpUnatlon of by Cope.... 12 

Hooae-nnob 80, IM^ IM^ 220. 21i 

Hummlng-blrda 22L 281 

Hyatt on geratology 18 

Hybrlda, aaymmetrlcal Hi 

lateral Ui 

symmetrical Hi 

Hybrid featbera, aae of, 172: olaaaiflca- 
tlon ot, lli^ 

Hylatomoa 23a 

Hypercbromlam, from environmental 

Inflaencee 211 

Icterta 236» 322 

virena U£ 

IcteridA asa 



loterua 157. 221 

bullooki 2Si 

cacnllatTU IM, 2??^ 293^ 2fift 

igneaa 

neUonl ]». IM. »L 

galbuU 142. 224 

partaorum 148, 

apnriaa li& »i. 296. 810. 812 

Ictlnla 2fll 

IdJoplaama. dlatlnctloo* concerning 
made by Welamann 18 

Immortality of protoaoa, explanation 
of by Welamann, SdL admitted by 
Yinea. IL 

laolation. Oullckon m=12S 

Jackrabbit, black U 

Jay. blue Ml. 191.248. 250, 268 

California US 

Jobnaon, on plumage cbangaa in le- 

t«ma 131 

Junco 180. 204. 216. 217. IBl. 236. Sflg 

annectens '. . . . 254 

canicepa 254 

cinereua doraalla 254 

byemalia 147. 148. 177. 121 

Kataboliam, definition of , ffi; as factor 
in pigmentation, 1A3^ 

Kingbird 143. 155. 122. 217. 'Oi 

gray U5 

tbiok-biUed m 

King-crow 198 

Kingflabers 212. 2Z8. 711 

belted 178. 192. 196. 2lfl 

Klngleta 834. Iga 

golden-crowned ISA 

ruby •crowned 143. 156 

Kltea 261 

Ladder-baoka 2^ 

Lagopoa 236. 280 

lagopna allenl I3k 

lenoarru 281 

rupeatria 281 

atkenaia m 

nelaonl 281 

relnbardtl .. 2<1 

welcbi 281 

Lamarck, originator of the principle of 

oae and dlauite 2 

Lanidie HI 

Lanina 187. 216. 21S. 238 

Lark-ilncb 216. 211 

Larka VL 

borned. 196.250. ffll 

Leucoaticte 168^ 218. 2^ ZA 

atrata lil 

Linota 238 
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Longapars 203 

obentnot-colorwl liS 

Lopbopbane* 230 

LopbortTZ M6 

Lozla Mgi n9j, 236. 2SB 

lencoptera 2SS 

Lunda clrrbaU 2QQ 

Macroobirea 283 

Macronyx amelln MO 

croceoa 2iQ 

Magplea 163^915^ 2&a 

lf«lAnerp«a torqnatna 21fi 

MarklDga, cUsalflcation of patt^rna of, 
150: Eimar on patterna of bird col- 
on, US^ 

Martina 314 

parple Hi 

MfRdowb>rk..lM. 175, 1. 8. 203^ 311. 240. 223 
UegoBcopa aslo. 280. tabl« of races of, 
abowlng relatloo of oolor, 2SQ. 

aalo maccalUl 2&I 

flainmeolaa 2fii 

triehopalfl 2&1 

MeUDerp«a 2811 

anrirrona 222 

caroUnna 222 

erythrocepbixlnfl . . 145, 153^ TVi^ 21L 218 
formiclvoruB balnli . .143. 170. 173. 

17B. 181. UU 
Melanlatlc plnmags, metboda of, aa> 
anming, IMi theory of, auggeated 
by Stajoegar, 22fl: Hplnna paaUria 
aa an InaUnee of tbe aaaumptlon 
of, 241: inatancea of notod by 
Rldgway,2i2. 
Meldola. criticiam of Bomanea tbeory 
of pbyaiologlcal selection, 115^ Ro- 
manes' reply to, 115-116. 

Meleagris 286.20. 2AA 

Melopella leocoptera 2Qfi 

Melosplu 196. 215.288.236.280. SOB 

clnerla 240 

faaolata ^ 

fallkx aiB 

beermannl 2A& 

montana 248 

mflna 248^ 243 

aamaella 2i& 

Merriani, on plumage obangea, 134; on 
geograpblcal distribution and 
North American faunal areaa, 234. 
MS. 

Merula M«» 386 

conflnla 336 

migrator!* propinqna 2U 



Metabolism, explanation of, 67-68: aa 
explanation of pigmentation, IM. 

Mlcrathene 986 

Mlcropodld» 28S 

Mlcropoa 284 

MlWnlns 288 

forfloatna 163, L&S 

tymnnna .. . 188. 286 

Mimicry, Stejneger on, Baddard 
on protectlTe, 238. 

Mlmua polyglottot 188 

Mniotllta Wflj 320 

▼arta 181. 162, 221. m 

MnloUltldn 18L. 812 

MocklDKblrd IfiJ 

Molotbrua 290 

leneua 221 

ater 146, 222 

Morgan, criticism of hypotbeala of 
p«ngeneala, 8-6; oritloiam of Wela- 
mann's explanation of death, 9; 
Weiamann's theory of beredit; op- 
poaed by, 17; on oeUnlar contlna- 
ity, 19-20; orltlciam of panmixia, 
22; on inheritance of acquired 
cbaractera, 29-30; truiamiaslon of 
mutllationa diacuaaed by, SOj in- 
atancea of enTlronraental infln- 
encea, 36; anggeata modification of 
Spenctr'a theory of physlologlral 
nnlta, 88; explanation of preferen- 
tial mating, 81; oppoaed to Poul- 
ton'a vlewa of tbe eatbatto taatea 
of birds, £&i2fi. 

Motacllla melanope 331 

Motacillidn ail 

MnadTora mexlcana Iflft 

Matilationa, tranamlsaion of dlacnaaed 
by Morgan, 29-30; tranamlsaion of 
dlacnaaed by Welamann, 30-31 ; 
Elmer on obaerved inatancea of, 32, 

Myadeatea 336 

townaendil 204^ 213 

Mylarcbua 286 

clnerascena 256 

orinitua 2fift 

Uwrencell 243 

mexicanos 286 

nlgrlcaplllua 242 

Mylodloctea 23fi 

Mylodynaatea m 

Naegell, on tbe exlatence of a nucleo- 
plasm first developing into body 
cells, then becoming almpllflad 
Into reproductive cells, UL 
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Natiml MlMtlon, dlaenulon of hj 
OnnnlnKbam, 27-28; argaed aRalnat 
M not creative, by Hcbunnaon, iL, 
oondltloned by variation, 53-68: 
furtber diacoMlou of. 100-107. llQ; 
Bomanea on, as originator of apo- 
oiea, 113-114: auggeattona on as 
originator of apecUa. by Balta, 
lli; aa originator of apeciea up- 
held by MeldoU. 115. 
Nelaon, E. W., on Plectrophanax nl- 

Yalle 301 

Meocorya SSft 

Nighthawk. weatom... lM.196. ao7. aiO. 2^ 

Matbatobea 333 

NycUU 23fi 

Nyctea nyctea IBS, ISA. 

Nyctldromna iSH. 

Oporornis 230 

formoaa 187 

Or^rtyx 286. aM 

Oriole m 

AHsonaboodod 1^ Uft 

flery Ififi 

hooded Ififi 

OroaooplM 236 

OrUIia 2fift 

Ortyx 23fl 

Oaborn. on laws of cuap growth, il: 
criticiaed by Poulton, Hi reply to 
Poalton'a crlticiams, 48. 

Oaprey 212 

Otocoria 218» 2fiQ 

Owl, bam 233 

burrowing 187^ 21fl 

great horned 2M 

horned ZZS 

acreecb TDH 

anowy 1^ 

weatem homed 2111 

Pammixla, Weiamann'a eiplanatJon of , 
22; orltlciam of by Morgan, 23; 
critlciam of by Cunningham, 28: 
Romanea' explanation of, 23i Ro> 
manea' theorlea on. 2ir2£; Cope 
yiews in regard to. 28. 

Pandlon 2Z2 

Pangeneais, Darwin's doctrine of, 3; 
explanation of by Romanea, 3-5: 
modification of by Brooica, Oalton. 
Herdman, ptc., ii criticism of by 
Morgan, fi=A. 

Parabuteo 2ffi 

uniclnctus barrial 142 

Parallelism, Cope on lawa of Ifl 

Parauque 201 



PKHdJB m 

ParroU 212. 274 

Partridge* 233 

Partridge, maaaena IBB 

mountain 2S& 

Parola amerlcana 221 

Parus 2aA 

atricaplllua \a& 

hudsouicna 1S& 

Pasaerculua 235 

Paaaer domesticoa 2QS 

PaaaerelU 196, 21jL236. 3Q& 

iliaca aoa 

megarhyncha 2&i 

uualaachcensls 2fti. 3J8 

Paaaerina 222, all 

cyanea 167. 187. 222 

Teraicolor Itt 

Peckbau. Prof, and Mrs., description 

of sexual aelection among the At- 

ud» sa 

Pedioc«>tea Wfi. ir,'l 

Perlsoreoa 216, iM. 282 

Petroobelldon 214 

Innifrona 216, 21fl 

Peuc»a 180. 196. 216^ aoi 

casaini 2&i 

mexicana 2&4. 

PhenopepU 2ac. 

Phainopepla. ail 

nltena 146, 162. 204. 221 

Phahenoptilua 207 

Pb.tlarop«>s JM 

Pbosianidio 2Sl 

Pbylogenlo ext«nt and density, explan- 
ation of 6ft 

Physiological units. Spencer's theory 

of fisi 

Physiological selection, Ufi; Romanes 
on. 110-112: Darwin on, ILL sug- 
geationa on by Oalton, 116: objec- 
tions by Wallace. 116-117: objec- 
tions by Wallace answered by Ro- 
manes, 118-119: further dtscuasiou 
of, 120; Seebohm's criticism of. 
12<*-12:<; summary of, 124a2!L 

Pica 2i5j aafi 

nuttalli jaa 

pica hudsonica 1411 

Pici 279 

PicicorTUS 216, 2311 

columblanus ^ 

PlcldiB 23111 

Picoides 179. 2W, 201 

Plcns pnbescens gairdneri 243 

viUosus haniiil 213 
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Pigmcntaitton, deflnitlon of, IM; Etmer 
on, 162; Beddard on Influenoe of 
' light on, 23(1 : Influence of light 
on, experiments by Cunningham, 
aaO; experiments by Poulton on 
fffect of light on, 230^ 231^ 

Pigment, definition of. 139; law of aa> 
•ortment of. 1S9-143. 148: law of 
growth force in regard to dlstrlba- 
tion of, 169-160; Elmer on diatri- 
batlon of, 182: Dr. Harrtaon Allen 
on. 182: metabolism aa factor In 
distribution of, 163. 

Pigeons 2aL 2155 

band-Ulled m 

passenger 2Qi^ 

PinicoU 153^ 236, 'JSm 

enacleator . . .164. 221 

Pipilo. 160. 216. 'iMj. 'Mi 

cblontrua 

erytbrophtbalmus liL liL 2M 

222^250^ 3113 

alleni 2fil 

aberti 25i 

fuscna 309 

criasalla 182^ 203 

macuUtua liL li& 316. 380. aua 

arctlcoa 2«L 2fi2 

wegalonjrz 2&1 

mesoleuoua 2fiA 

oregonua 2iil 

Pipit MO. 381 

African 2111 

Piranga nstiva 3|L 213 

erytbromelaa ICQ. 1S8. 180. 222 

hepaiica l£t 

IndoTiciana 180^ 160. Uil 

rubra US. 222 

Pitangus afiS 

derblanoB 1B8 

Plaiypsaris, ezcaptiona to correlative 
coloration 151 

Plectropbenax 218. 301 

bypcrborans 162^ 302 

» ni Talis 130. 162. 301 

Plectropbanea 236 

Plover, golden 133 

Plumage cbangea, explained by Yar- 
rell, 132. 136: Merriam on, witbont 
moult. 134; in breeding season, 
136: claasiflcaUon of, 13L 

PolioptiU 208 

cwrulea IAS 

californica 323 

plumbea lfil» 33S 



Polybonu 212 

cberlway 212 

lutoBUS 212 

Poocwtea aoa 

PocBcetea 23fi 

Poulton. criticism of Oabom'a evi- 
dence of the inheritance of ac- 
quired characters, 47^ Oabom'a re- 
ply to Poulton, 48; criticism o( 
Wallace on aezoal selection. Mi on 
Bstbetio taste in birds, 93-95; orit> 
icized by Morgan, 96-96: on gen- 
eral principles of color, 137-138; 
claasiflcatlon of color marka, 194; 
on elTect of light on pigmentation, 

Praeger, tnatanoe of procryptlc colore. 191 

Prairie bens 2fll 

Preferential mating, Darwin on 81^ B2 

Procryptlc colors defined, 194. 13fi: 

Praeger's example of, 197- 

Procyon lotor 21Q 

Progne 31i 

subts 146. 160. 221 

Protonotarta 320 

cittea 221 

Psaltriparus 236. 334 

melanotla 183 

Pseudaposematio colors 194. 10& 

Pseudepisematic colors, 194-199: Beck- 
ham on, 12SL 

Pseudogryphus californlaaus lifi 

pHeudohybridM, deflniUon of 174. 113 

Paeudosematic colore 194. IfiS 

Pseudosoorubin 133 

PslUcld«9 214 

Ptarmigan 134. 196. 2fi0 

Puffin, tufted 200 

Pyrocepbalua rablneus 163. 222 

mexicanus 141^167^17L 220 

Pyrrhuloxia 23fi. 310 

sinuaU 164, m 221 

Quail, valley SfiS 

Quiscalns 14«. 221. 229. 21ifi 

Kaptores 2fifi 

Raven, white-necked U2 

Becognitioti marks, 193; claaslfication 

of, laii Wallace on, 200-201. 

Redpolls 2afi 

Redslari 330 

American L4I 

Regulua 23fi 

calendula 123 335 

satrapa 182. 187. 33a 

ollvacea 113 
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BepetltiTe mark* in 

ReprodootlTe oella, ImmorUUty of 
Minong mktftzok, 10^ simplicity of 
confirmed by Spencer, 17. 
Retardation, explanation of by Cope, 
25-26: dellDltioa of. 73; lDataiic« 
of Cope's law of, lfl9, 

Rbyncbopbanes Sflfi 

RldiTi'&y on relation between color 
and geograpbtcal distribution In 
Nortb American birds, 941; In- 
stances of melanism 

Boadmnners 32A 

Robin varied Oil 

Rook-tbrosb Hi 

Romanes, explanation of Darwin's bo- 
pothesls of pangenesis, 3-5: on 
cessation of selection, 2^ theories 
on pammlxis, U-t6; on intaeritenoe 
of acqnired cbaracters. ^ exam- 
ples of instinct due to transmis- 
sion of acquired cbaracters, 41: 
supports Darwin's theory of ac- 
quired bablta, ill criticises Spen- 
cer's 1st and 3d form in evidence 
of proof of acquired cbaracters. 
43-44: supports Darwin's theory of 
sexual selection, BMj criticises Wal- 
lace's ideas on sexual selection. 
M-OT: on esthetic taste of animals, 
87-88; ou species, IOC-107; on phys- 
natural lologlcal selection, 110-113: 
opposes selection sa originator of 
species. 113-115: reply to Meldola, 
116-116, reply to Oalton. Hi. phys- 
iological selection opposed by 
Wallace, 118117; reply to Wallace'a 
criticism on pbjslologlcal seleo- 
tloD, 118-119; controversy with 
Dyer. 123-184. 

Rostrbamus afiZ 

Ryder, theory of heredity opposed to 
Welsraann, 11; ou Inheritance of ac- 
quired characters, 19; experiments 
on Japanese goldflab recorded by, 
34. 

Salpinctes 23fl 

Sandpipers 2Q2 

Sapeucker IM^ Ififi 

yellow- breasted Ifii 

Sanermann, experiments on the Influ- 

enc« of food on color 221 

Saxlcola 335 

enantbe ISI 

Sayomls 2ii 

squaticua 2i3. 

nigricans 147. 148. 153. 343 



Bobormann, natural selection not cre- 
ative, 61; dlaouaalon of origin of 
variatlona. SS. 

Soolecopbsgua 148. VIB. 286. fift 

caroUnua, acraptotlc feathers of . .. Uft 

Scotlaptex dnereum lapponlcum U2 

Soopa aslo 2i& 

Seebobm, criticism of physiological 
selecUoo, 12Qd^ glacial epoch as 
a factor In isolation, 24fi. 

8eedeat>rs 311 

Segregation, definition of envlronal. 
Industrial, snstentatlonal, defen- 
sive, nidiflcational, cbronal, cycli- 
cal, seasonal, spatial, geographi- 
cal, local, mlgratlonal. transporta- 
tlonal, geological, fcrtlllzational, 
artlflcal, reflexive, oonjugatlonal. 
social, sexual, germinal, floiml, im- 
pregnalional. 129-130: Institution- 
al. Intensive, 131- 
Segregation of the fit. U&. 120; objec- 
tions to. by Dyer. 123. 
Segregation, potentlxl and prepoten- 

tlonal 13tt 

Selunu 214 217, aSS 

anrooaplllns 18L 328 

noveboncensls 228 

Sematic colors, deflniUon of 191 200 

Setopbaga ^ 

miniata ^ 

picta, distribution of bUok on. 141, U8 
mtlcilla, distribution of black on. 
147-148: Instance of correlative 
colors. 166. 321. 

Sexual Coloration. Beddard on 89. 90 

Sexual intensification, explsnatlnn of. 

Sexual recognition, law of aOfi 

Sexual selection. Darwin on, 80; orltl- 
cUed by Wallace. 82-83: discussed 
by Wallace, t>5-«r»: Stolcmaun's 
view of, 81_; Peckbam on, Hfi; Bed- 
dard opposed to. 88; Romanes sup- 
ports theory of. 88; Wallace's objec- 
tions criticised by Romanes. 92-93: 
Welsmann on. 97; summary of 101. 

Shrikes 218. 817 

Slalla 322.229. 286. SSC 

arotlea IM 

alalia 318. 233 

Situ 3801 

oanadenala 188 

caroUnensls LSI 

Siskin, pine UQ 

Size, segregate, definition of 18D 
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Bnow-bantiDg 138 

Bnowflake SQl 

McKay'i ajQ 

Boolallttlo colon, deflnition of 209 

SoliUlre 8SS 

Towniiand'i aOL 211 

SonutoplMin, •zpUnatlon of 11^ 12^ 18 

8p«rTOw. Bell'a 807 

black-tbrokted Sfil 

cblpplDg 21L aOB 

ducky seMlde Ifil 

fox aofi 

Uazcbel'i IM 

golden-eroirnMl 176. 

grasshopper 184 

Harrla's IBS. 

bouae aOQ 

Urk aOi 

rufoua-orowned 301 

a«g« am 

•ftTann* 283. 304 

aeaaide 804 

aODg a48i 249^ ^ aOfi 

Tezaa aOB 

tr»« a!4 

Taaper JHS 

whit^rowDwd 909. 2QS 

wblt«-throated 183 

\*reat«rD savancA IM 

SpcolaliMd colors, claaslflcatlon of, 
143-145 : witb or without loaa of pro- 
tecUon. 145. 

Speclea, natnrv of, 103-106; Bomanea 
on. lOft-107. 

Spencer, theory of pbyaiologloal units, 
6^ on stmpltclty of reproductive 
oella, 17^ three forma of eTideuce 
In proof of Inberltanoe of acquired 
ebaraotera, 42^ first and third form 
in proof of inheritance of acquired 
characters oritioiaed by Ball and 
Romanes. 43-44; dlacnaalon of nae 
and disuae, 44-4S. 

Bpeotyto cuulouUrla bypogga.lO?, 210. 21i 

Spbyrapious aao^ 244, 248^ 280 

ruber 243^ 24i 

tbyroldena 146, ISO, 166, 2^ 281 

Tarlus 164^192. 222, 244^ 2Sl 

nucbalis 244^ 20. 

Splnus 167, 218, 300 

Uwrenoei 177, 222 

plnua 145, 180, 216^ m 

paaltrla 180, 177, 196, 241, 2ifi 

arizoac 160, 161, 242 

mezlcana 146, 2i2 

trlatis, specialization of without 
lose of protection ii& 



Splta 821 

amerlcana 222 

SpUella 18Q, 196. 216.217. 238. 806 

srUgnUria 806 

brewerl 264, SQfi 

pallida 254. 306 

BporopblU 312 

morelletti ., 146 

Bqalrrel. black headed ground fi8 

Btejoeger on mimicry. 198; on alUnlam 
and melanism, 226. 

Btelgidopterj'x 315 

aerrlpeania 215 

Btolzmann, vtewa on aexual aelection.. 91 

Btone on plumage changes without 
moult 124 

Btonecbata aU 

Btrigidn aia 

Btrix 218 

Btruoture, law of. 64; definition of, 77j[ 

by Cope. H; segregate, definition 

of, laiL 

Bturnella 293 

defllippll 1S6. 2411 

magna. 156. 1S7. 176. 178^ 182, 203. 211, '23^ 
Bucceesiooal relation, definition of by 

Cope II 

Bnrnicatua dloruiOldes 198 

Swallow ai4 

bank 1 814 

barn 218, 814 

olifr 218, aii. 

rough-winged 816 

Tlolet-green 210, 216, 216, 318 

white-bellied 815 

white- breaated 210^ 21fi 

Swifta 2fla 

BylTsnia 322 

canadensis 221 

mltraU 222 

pusiUa 107^ m 

pileolata 24:1 

BylYlidae ^ 

Tkohyclneta 916, Sift 

bicolor 210. 21fl 

thaloaains 210, 2U. 216, 31£ 

Tanager 160, 818 

LoulsUna IM, IfiQ 

scarlet 143. 165, llffl 

aummer Ifi2, 222 

western ys. 222 

TanagridjB 313 

Tbxology, auoceaslonal Ifii 

Teleology, explanation of by Cope 23. 

Terpelpbone crlatata, oa instance of 
plumage change from dark to light 
without moult 134 
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Tstraonldie 2SL 

Tetro 2afi 

TtaomaoD, «xpUxutiOD of aiMbolUm 

»nd kataboUam. Sfi; with Q«dde> 

places ■exual Intenflflcation a poo 

firm baiia, 12^ 

ThrasiMtus 2211 

TbrMhers ISfi, 322 

Ttaruabea. waUtr a2a 

Tbrusta. wood IBS 

Taried 1S6 

Thryotboroa b«wickli afti 

ludovlclanua 2&1 

Tltralo« ISft 

Tiu aaa 

Todd. J E., on dlrMtlve colors 201 

TowbM 213. 230. 3tA 

calif oruU 182, aOft 

TranamiaaioD, abridged or aimpllfled, 

deflnitioD of BD 

Intcrmptcd or Utant. deflniUon of. 39 
matual and ampbigonooa, defini- 
tion of 3& 

aezoal, definition of 12 

nnintermpted or conltnnoua, defi- 
nition of U 

TrocbilidBS 284 

Trocbilna , 22L SaS 

Troglodjrtid* 332 

Trofjon 211 

Trogonidie ZZl 

Tnrdids SSft 

Tnrdua mnatellniu IM 

Tnrkeya 268. 2fii 

Txmpanuobaa 2fll 

Trranntdn 2S& 

Tjimnnua 216. 21L 218^ 285 

craaairoatrla. Inataaoe of oorrela- 

tlve colors IfiS 

domlnicensts. InaUnee of oorreU* 

tlTe colors 1£S 

melAncboIloas eooobll 2flfi 

tyrannns 166, 183. 199. 2afi 

TertiCAlta 153^ 25«. 288. aafl 

Toclferaoa 264^ 2fifi 

Urabitlaca 3X0 

antbrarlna lifl 

Use and dlsuae, principle first sug- 
gested by Lamarok, 2; principle ac- 
cepted by Darwin. 3^ explanation 
of, by Darwin, 2^ dlsciuaion of, by 
Spencer, 44-48: criticised by Poul- 
ton.iZ. 



Vlnea, an examination of aoma points 
in Prof. Weiamann's tbeory of 
beredity, 11^ admits tbe immortal- 
ity of protoza, ll; questions ex- 
planations of evolution of immor- 
tal protoza Into mortal metazoa, 
LL criticism of Weiamann's tbeory 
of beredity, 12; criticism of Weia- 
mann'a tbeory of continuity of 
germ-plasm. 13^ Welamann'a reply 
to. UL 

Vlreonidas ail 

Vigor, segregate definition of iai 

Vulturea. American 21!Z 

Vlreo IflL 196. 316. all 

atricapiUua 221 

craHiilrostria Slfl 

(laTescens SIS 

flsTifrons ISL 

flATOvirldis 151 

ocbraceus SLU 

Variations, Welsmann's tbeory of. S6, 
66: Weismann's tbeory of. argued 
against by Hartog. 66-67: explana- 
tion of, 69-60: explanation of con- 
serratlTS variations. 61^ explana- 
tion of progressive, 61-62: second- 
ary laws of. Brooks, 62^ Bcbur- 
mann's discussion of tbe origin of, 
(S; further discusnlon of. Tlj Ou- 
lick's criticism of Brooks' theory 
of, 12. 

Wag-tail 316^ 217, S31 

water 211 

Wallace, criticized on account of argu- 
ment on vrxrtations, 52-63; opposed 
to Darwin's tbeory of sexual selec- 
tion, 8-2 S3: criUcism of seznal 
selection opposed by Ponlton. 84; 
on eeznal selection, 8S-»6: Bo- 
manes' objections to his views on 
sexual selection, 92-93: objections 
to physiological selection, 116 IIT: 
Romanes' reply to criticism, 118- 
119: on recognition markings, 200- 
201: on geographical distribution, 
234. 

Wax-wings 219, 217, Slfi 

Bohemian IM 

cedar IflS 

Japanese Slfi 

Wwbler, Audubon's 21A 

b«y-bi«asted Iflft 
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Wwbler. black Ul 

bUck and wblte 320 

BlackbnrDUn lifi 

Braaber'a SSI 

cwrulMn S1& 

goldeD'Wtnged 321 

gny 211 

hedge 212 

hooded 22i 

Kentocky a2fi 

Lncy'e 217 

magDolU 118, 218 

NMhrllle 211 

palm 21£ 

p»rnla 974 

prothoootary 320 

red 167. :ao 

red-faced S30 

Swainaon'a 218^ MQ 

western lat 

while 151 

wood aifi. aas 

wonu-eatlDg 320 

rellow-ramped 156. 182. 203. 214 

yellow-throated 21 ft 

Water-ouxel 2ia 

Welaniann. value of bla work, 8; oo 
death. 8^ Immortality of protoioa, 
9ji agaluat extatence of neucleo- 
plasm an advocated by Naegell, 10; 
reply totheobjectlouaof Vlnea, 13; 
on embryogeneRtii, IC; theory of 
heredity oppoaed by Kyder. ITj 
anmmary of argiiroeuta l>etwfen 
Welsmaon and opponents, 21^ ex- 
planntion of painmlsla,22. on trann- 
mission of mutilatlonx, 2iL experU 
menta on talla of whit* mic«. 31: 
criticism of obaenratlons on feet of 
Chinese ladles by Cauniugham, ai: 
Inheritance of artifloially induced 
epilepsy in guinea pigs, ai S4 : 
theory of variation, ^ theory 
of variation crltlclted by Hartog, 
fiftjll ; on sexual selection, £L 



WhIp-poor-wllU l»a. 2QI 

Woodpt^cker 2^^ 210, 213, 21ft. 2Sa 

Callforulan . . lijL 163^ ITSL llii 125, Ul 

downy IW^ 211^ 2fi& 

golden-fronted 222 

h»lry 2&fi 

red-brsded 1«, 211 

three- toed IMj 222 

Williamson's 222 

Wrens 1?«, £12 

Wrynecks 232. 2811 

Xanthocephalus 218^ 2a& 2&1 

XMithocephalns, Instance of corre- 
lation between red and yellow, 158. ISl 

Xanthonra luxooea 158, 212 

gnatemalensia 2ill 

XenoplcuM 22i. mi 

albolarvatna 146^ 231 

Yarrell. on changes o( plumage. 

133. m. 

Zenaldura macroura 206 

Zonotrichia 160,190^ aOft 

alblcollia JM. 3fl£ 

corouata ISL HG. 2Q». 3Q& 

leucophrja 309, 254, '3»& 

gam bell IM, '/H 

querula IW, 30ft 

Zooruliln 138 
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